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Dr. JONATHAN SWIFT, ec. 


From che Year 1714, to 1737. 


LET ER 
Ar. Porz to Dr. Swirr. 


June 18, 1714. 


THATEVER apologies it might become me to 
W make at any other time for writing to you, I 
ſhall uſe none now to a man who has owned 
himſelf as ſplenetic as a cat, in the country, In that 
circumſtance, I know by experience a letter is a very 
uſeful, as well as amuſing thing : if yo a are too buſi- 
ed in ſtate - affairs to read it, yet you may find enter · 
tainment in folding it into divers figures, either dou- 
bling it into a pyramidical, or twiſting it into a ſerpen- 
tine form, to light a pipe: or, if your diſpoſition 
ſhould not be ſo mathematical, in taking it with you 
to that place where men of ſtudious minds are apt to 
ſit longer than ordinary; where, after an abrupt divi- 
ſion of the paper, it may not be unpleaſant to try to fit 
and rejoin the broken lines together. All theſe amuſe- 
ments I am no ſtranger to in the country, and doubt 
not but (by this time) you begin to reliſh them iv 
your preſent contemplative ſituation, 
Vol. VII A 
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| I remeinine = man, who was thought to have ame 
knowlege in the world, uſed to affirm, that no people 
in town ever complained they were forgotten by their 


friends in the country : but my increaſing experience 
convinces me he was miſtaken, for I find a great many 


here grievouſly complaining of you, upon this ſcore; 
I am told further, that you treat the few you correſ- 
pond with, in a very arrogant ſtile, and tell them you 
admire at their inſolence in diſturbing your meditati- 
ons, or even enquiring of your * retreat: but this I 
will not poſitively aſſert, becauſe I never received any 
ſuch inſulting epiſtle from you. My lord Oxford ſays 
you have not written to him once ſince you went: 
but this perhaps may be only policy, in him or you : 
and I, who am half a Whig, muſt not entirely credit 
any thing he affirms. At Button's it is reported, you 
are gone to Hanover, and that Gay goes only on an 
embaſſy to you. Others apprehend ſome dangerous 
ſtate-treatiſe from your retirement; and a wit who 
affects to imitate Balſac, ſays, that the miniſtry now 
are like thoſe heathens of old, who received their o- 
racles from the woods. The gentlemen of the Ro- 
man catholic perſuaſion are not unwilling to credit me, 
when I whiſper that you are gone to meet ſome ſeſu- 
its commiſſioned from the court of Rome, in order to 
ſettle the moſt convenient methods to be taken for the 
coming of the Pretender. Dr. Arbuthnot is ſingular 
in his opinion, and imagines your only deſign is to 
attend at, full leiſure to the life and adventures of Scri- 
blerus. This indeed muſt be granted of greater im- 
portance, than all the reft ; and 1 wiſh I could promiſe 
ſo well of you. The top of my own ambition is to 
_—_— to that great work, and 1 ſhall tranſlate 


* Sometime before the death of Queen Anne, when 
her miniſters were quarrelling, and the dean could nat re- 
concile them, he retired to a friend's honſe i in Berkſhire, 
and never ſaw them after, 


Dr. SWIFT, _ 3 


Homer by the bye. Mr. Gay Las ac acquainted you what 
progreſs” 1 have made in it. I can't name Mr. Gay, 
without all the acknowlegements which 1 ſhall ever 
owe you, on his account, If I writ this in verſe, I 
would tell you, you are like the ſun, and while men 
imagine you to be retired or abſent, are hourly exert- 
ing your indulgence, and bringing things to maturity 
for their advantage. Of all the world, you are the 
man (without flattery) who ſerve your friends with 
the leaſt oſtentation; it is almoſt ingratitude to thank 
you, conſidering your temper ; and this is the period 
of all my letter which I fear you will think the 2 
impertinent. I am with the trueſt affection, 


Yours, etc, 


LETTER II. 


From Dr. Swirr to Mr. Port, 


Dublin, June 28, 1715. 


Y * lord biſhop of Clogher gave me your kind 

letter full of reproaches for my not writing, I 
am naturally no very exact correſpondent, and when 
I leave a country without probability of returning, I 
think as ſeldom as I can of what 1 loved or eſteemed 
in it, to avoid the Deſiderium which of all things 
maketh life moſt aneaſy. But you mult give me leave 
to add one thing, that you talk at your eaſe, being 
wholly unconcerned in public events: for, if your 


* Dr. St. George Aſh, formerly a fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, (70 . the dean was a pupil.) af> 
terwards biſhop of Clogher, and tranſlated to the ſee of 
Derry in 1716-17. 
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friends the Whigs continue, you may hope for ſome 
fyour ; if the Tories return, you are at leaſt ſure of 
quiet, You know how well 1 loved both lord Ox- 
tord, and Bolingbroke, and how dear the duke of 
( mond! is to me: do you imagine I can be eaſy while 
their enemies are endeavouring to take off their heads? 


Le nunc, et verſus tecum medi l are canoros Do 
vou imagine I can be eaſy when I think of the pro- 
bable conſequences of theſe proceedings, perhaps upon 
the very peace of the nation, but certainly of the minds 
of ſo many hundred thouſand good ſubjects? Upon 
the whole, you may truly attribute my ſilence to the 
eclipſe, but it was that eclipſe which happencth on the 
ſirſt of Auguſt, 

I borrowed your Homer from the biſhop (mine is 
not yet landed) and read it out in two evenings. 11 
it pleaſeth others as well as me, you have got your end 
in profit and reputation : yet I am' angry at ſome bad 
rhimes and triplets, and pray in your next do not let 
me have ſo many unjuſtifiable rhymes to war and 
zols, I tell you all the faults I know, only in one or 
two places you are a little obſcure; but I expected 
you to be ſo in one or two and twenty. I have heard 
no ſoul talk of it here, for indeed it is not come over, 
nor do we very much abound in judges ; at leaſt I 
have not the honour to be acquainted with them, 
Your notes are perfectly good, and ſo are your pre- 
face and eſſay, You were pretty bold in mentioning 
Jord Bolingbroke in that preface, I faw the Key to 
the Lock but yeſterday: I think you have changed it 
a good deal, to adapt it to the preſent times. 

God be thanked I have yet no parliamentary buſi- 
neſs, and if they have none with me, I ſhall never 
ſeek their acquaintance. I have not been very fond 
of them for ſome years paſt, not when I thought them 
tolerably good, ard therefore if I can get leaye to be 


* Go row, and meditate the tuneful ſong. 


Dr. SWIFT, ec. 5 
abſent, T ſhall be much inclined to be on that fide, 
when there is a parliament on this: but truly I muſt 
be a little eaſy i m my mind before I can think of Ecrib- 
lerus. 

- You are to underſtand that I live in the corner of 
a vaſt unfurniſhed houſe, my family conſiſts of a ſtew- 
ard, a groom, a helper in the ſtable, a foot - man, and 
an old maid, who are all at board-wages, and when 
1 do not dine abroad, or make an entertainment, 
(which laſt is very rare) I eat a mutton-pye, and 
drink half a pitt of wine: my amuſements are defend- 
ing my ſmall. dominions againſt the arch-biſhop, and 
endeayouring to rednce my rebellious choir. * Per- 
ditur hacc inter miſeros lux. I deſire you will pre- 
ſent my humble ſervice to Mr. Addiſon, Mr. Con- 
greve, and Mr. Rowe, and Gay, I am, and will be 
always, extremely yours, etc. | 


LETTER HI.. 
Mr. Pore to Dr. Swirr. 


Fane 20, 1716. 


Cannot ſuffer a friend to croſs the Iriſh ſeas with- 
out bearing a teſtimony from me of the conſtant 
eſteem and affection I am both obliged and inclined to 
bave for you. It is better he ſhould tell you than I, 
how often you are in our thoughts and in our cups, 
and how I learn to ſleep leſs and drink more, when- 
ever you are named among us. TI look upon a friend 
in Ireland as upon a friend in the other world, whom 
(popiſhly ſpeaking) I believe conſtantly: wall-diſpo'ed 
towards me, and ready to do» me all the good he can, 


Tus all my hours of light and life are loſt. 
A3 
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in that ſtate of ſeparation, though I hear nothing from 
him, and make addreſſes to him but very rarely. A 
proteſtant divine cannot take it amiſs that I treat him 
in the ſame manner with my patron ſaint. 

I can tell you no news, but what you will not ſuff⸗ 
cicntly wonder at, that I ſuffer many things as an au- 
thor militant: whereof, in your days of probation, 
vou have been a ſharer, or you had not arrived to that 
triumphant ſtate you now deſervedly enjoy in the 
church. As for me, I have not the leaſt hopes of tlie 
cardinalat, rho' I ſuffer ſor my religion in almoſt every 
weekly paper. I have begun to take a plque at the 
Pſalms of David (if the wicked may be credited, who 
have printed a ſcandalous one in my name.) This re- 
port 1 dare not diſcourage too much;-in'a proſpect 1 
have at preſent of a poſt under the marquiſt de Lan- 
gallerie, wherein if I can but do ſome ſignul ſer vice a 
gainſt the Pope, I may be conſiderably advanced by the 
Turks, the only religious people I dare confide in. If 
it ſhould happen hereaſter that I ſhould write for the 
holy law of Mahomet, I hope it may make no breach 
between you and me; every one muſt live, and I beg 
ydu will not be the man to manage the controverſy a- 
gainſt me. The church ef Rome I judge (from many 
modern ſymptoms, as well as antient prophecies) to 
be in a declining condition; that of England will in a 
ſhort time be ſcarce able to maintain her own family : 
ſo churches fink as generally as banks in Europe, and 
hos time to look out for ſome better ſecurity. 

I don't know why I tell you all this, but that J al- 
ways loved to talk to yon; and this is not a time for 
any man to talk to the purpoſe. Truth is a kind of 
contraband eommodity, which I would not venture to 
export, and therefore the only thing tending that dan- 
gerous way which I ſhall ſay, is, mat! am and aways 
will be with the utmoſt ſincerity, | 


Yours, etc. 


Dr. SWIFT, i 7 
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From Dr. Swirr to Mr, Pork... . 
i g Ag. 305 1716. 

15 HAD the fayonr of yours by Mr. F. of whom, 
before any other queſtion relating to your health, 
or fortunes, or ſucceſs as a poet, I enquired your prin- 
ciples, in the common form, | ls he a Whig. ar a 
Tory?!“ Ia ſorry to find they are not ſo well tal- 
led to the preſent juncture as I could wiſh, I always 
thought the terms of fate and jure had been introduc- 
ed-by,yhe poets, and that poſſeſſion of any ſort in kings 
was held an unexceptionable title in the courts of Par- 
naſſus. If you do not grow / a perſect good ſubject in 
all its preſent latitudes, I ſhall conelude you are be- 
come rich, and able to live without dedications to men 
in power, whereby one great inconyenience will / fol- 
low, that vou, and the world, and; poſterity, will be 
utterly ignorant of their virtues. For, either your 
brethren have miſerably deceived us theſe hundred 
years paſt, or power confers virtue, as naturally as 
five of your popiſh ſacraments do grace. You 
ſleep leſs and drink more. But your maſter Ho- 
race was * uini ſomnique benignus : and as I take it, 
both are proper ſor your trade. As to mine, there 
are a thouſand poetical texts to confirm the ane, and 
as to the other, I know it was antiently the cuſtom 
to ſleep in temples for thaſe who would conſult the o- 
racles, Who dictates to me flumbring, etc, | 
Lou are an ill catholic, or a worſe geographer, for, 
I can aſſure you, Ireland is not paradiſe; and I ap- 


P Indulgent to himſelf in ſleep and wine. 
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peal even to any Spaniſh divine, whether addreſſes 
were ever made to a friend in hell, or purgatory. And 
who are all theſe enemies you hint at? I can only 
think of Curl, Gildon, Squire Burnet, Blackmore, and 
a few others whoſe fame I have forgot : tools, in my 
opinion, are as neceſſary for a good writer, as pen, 
ink, and paper. And beſides, I would fain know 
whether every, draper doth not ſhew you three or four 
damned pieces of ſtuff, to ſet off his good one? How- 
ever, I will grant, that one thorough bookſelling rogue 
is better qualified to vex an author, than all his cotem- 
porary ſcriblers in critic or ſatire, not only by ſtolen 
copies, of what was incorrect, or unſit for the public, 
but by downright laying other mens dulneſs at your 
door. I had a long deſign upon the ears of that Curl, 
when I was in credit, but the rogue would.never al: 
low me a fair ſtroke at them, although my penknife 
was ready and ſharp, I can hardly believe the rela- 
tion of his being poiſoned, although the hiſtorian pre- 
tends to have been an eye-witneſs, But, I beg par- 
don, ſack might do it, although rats-bane would not: 
I never ſaw the thing you mentioned as falſly imputed 
to you; but I think the frolics of ,merry hours, even 
when we are guilty, ſhould not be left to the mercy 
of our beſt "__ until Curl and his reſemblers are 
hanged. 

With ſubmiſſion to the better judgment of you md 
your friends, I take your proje& of an employment 
under Langallerie to be idle and unneceſſary: have a 
little patience and you will find more merit and encou- 
ragement at home by the ſame methods. You are 
ungrateful to your country, quit but your own religi- 
on, and ridicule ours, and that will allow you a free 
choice for any other, or for none at all, and pay you 
well into the bargain, Therefore pray do not run 
and diſgrace us among the Turks, by telling them. you 
were forced to leave your native home becauſe we would 


oblige you to be a chriſtian: whereas we will make it 
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appear to all the world, that. we only compelled you to 
be a Whig. OY 1 

There is a young ingenions ® Quaker: in this town 
who writes verſes to his miſtreſs, not very correct, 
but in a ſtrain purely what a poetieal Ober ſhould 
do, commending her look and habit; ett. It gave me 
a hint that a ſet of Quaker-paſtorals might' ſucceed; if 
our friend Gay could fancy it, and I think ĩt a froſt 
ful ſubject; pray hear what he ſays. I believe'fur- 
ther, the perſonal ridicule is not exhauſted; and that 
a porter, ſoot- man, or chairman's paſtoral might' do 
well. Or what think you of a Newgate paſtoral, a- 
mong the whores, and thieves there ? 

Laſtly, to conclude, I love you never the worſe for 
ſeldom writing to you. I am in an obſcure ſcene, 
where you know neither thing nor perſon. I can on- 
iy anſwer yours, which 1 promiſe to do after a 

ort whenever you think fit to employ me. But I can 
aſſure you, the ſcene and the times have depreſſed me 
wonderfully, for I will impute no defe& to thoſe two 
paltry years which have pt by ſince I had the wy 
pineſs to ſee you. I am n with the trueſt eſteem, 

3 Yours, ete. 
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AT Thouſand things have vexed me of late years, 
upon which I am determined to lay open my 
mind to you. I rather chuſe to appeal to You than to 


George Rook, an eminent linen- draper. 
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my lord chief juſtice * Whitſhed, under the ſituation I 
am in. For, I take this cauſe properly to lie before 
you: you are a much fitter judge of what concerns 
the credit of a writer, the injuries that are done = 
and the reparations he ought to receive. Beſides, I 
doubt, whether the arguments I could ſuggeſt to prove 
my own innocence would be of much weight from the 
gentlemen of the long-robe to thoſe in furs, npon 
whoſe deciſion about the difference of ſtile or ſenti- 
ments, I ſhould be very unwilling to leave the merits 
of my cauſe. 

Give me leave then to put you in mind, (al- 
though you cannot eaſily forget it) that about ten 
weeks before the Queen's death, I left the town, up- 
on occaſion of that incurable breach among the great 


men at court, and went down to Berkſhire, where you 


may remember that you gave me the fayour of u viſit, 
While I was in that retirement, I writ a diſcourſe 
which I thought might be uſeful in ſuch a juncture of 
affairs, and ſent it up to London; but upon fome dif- 
ference in opinion between me and a certain great mi- 


niſter now abroad, the publiſhing'of it was deferred fo 


long that the Queen died, and I recalled 'my* copy, 
which hath been ever ſince in ſafe hand. In u few 


werks after the loſs of that excellent princeſs, 1 came 


to my ſtation here; where I have continued ever ſince 
in the greateſt privacy, and utter ignorance of thoſe 
events which are moſt commonly talked of in the 
world; I neither know the names nor number of the 
family which now reigns, further than the Prayer-book 
informs me. I cannot tell who is chancellor, who are 
ſecretaries, nor with what nations we are in peace or 
war. And this manner of lifewas not taken up out of 
any ſort of affectation, but meerly to avoid giving 
offence, and for fear of provoking party-zeal. 

J had indeed written ſome memorials of the four 
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laſt years of the Queen' s reign, with ſhine other infor- 
mations, which I received, as neceſſary materials to 
qualify me for doing ſomething in an employment 
then deſigned me *: but, as it was at the diſpoſal of 
a || perſon, who had not the ſmalleſt ſhare of ſteddineſs 
or ſincerity, I diſdained to accept it. 

Theſe papers, at my few hours of health and lei- 
ſure, I have been digeſting into order by one ſheet at 
a time, for I dare not venture any further, leſt the 
humour of ſearching and ſeizing papers ſhould revive; 
not that I am in pain of any danger to myſelf, (for 
they contain nothing of preſent times or perſons, up- 
on which I ſhall never loſe a thought while there is a 
cat or ſpaniel in the houſe) but to preſerve them from 
being loſt among meſſengers and clerks, 

I have written in this kingdom, a diſcourſe to 
perſuade the wretched people to wear their own ma- 
nufactures inſtead of thoſe from England: this trea- 
tife ſoon ſpread very faſt, being agreeable to the ſenti- 
ments of the whole nation, except of thoſe gentlemen 
who had employments, or were expectants. Upon 
which a perſon in great office here immediately took 
the alarm; he ſent in haſte for the chief juſtice, and in- 
formed him of a ſeditious, ſactious, and virulent pam- 

phlet, lately publiſhed with a deſign of ſetting the two 
kingdoms at variance, directing at the ſame time that 
the printer ſhould be proſecuted with the utmoſt rigour 
of law. Þ The chief juſtice had fo quick an under - 
ſtanding, that he reſolved, if poſſible, to out-do his 
orders, The grand juries of the county and city were 
practiſed effectually with to repreſent the ſaid pam- 
phlet with all aggravating epithets, for which they had 


* r 
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+ A propoſal 4 the univerſal uſe of Inſh many» 
facturet. Vide Vol. IV. of the author's works. 

+ Lord chief juſtice Whitſhed, 
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thanks ſent, them from England, and their 
ments publiſhed for ſeveral weeks in all the news- 
papers. The printer was ſeized, and forced to give 
great bail: after his trial, the jury brought him in not 
gil, although they had been culled with the utmoſt 
induſtry ; the chief juſtice ſent them back nine times, 
and kept them eleven hours, until being perſectly tired 
out, they were forced to leave the matter to the mercy 
of the judge, by what chey call a ſpecial verdict. Dur- 
ing the trial, the chief ju tice, among other ſingulari- 
ties, laid bis hand on his breaſt, and proteſted ſolemn- 
ly, that the author's deſign was to bring in the Pre- 
tender; although there was not a ſingle ſyllable of 
in the whole treatiſe, and although it was known 
that the moſt eminent of thoſe who profeſſed his own 
principles, publicly diſallowed his proceedings. But 
the cauſe beipg ſo very odious and impopular, the. 
trial of the ver was deferred from one term to ano- 
ther, until upon the duke of G ft n the lord lieute 
nant's arrival, his grace, aſter mature advice, and per- 
miſſion from England, was pleaſed to grant a * nolt 
proſequi. 
This is the more remarkable, becauſe it is ſaid, that 
the man is no ill decider in common caſes of property, 
| where party is out of the queſtion ; bur when that in- 
tervenes, with ambition at heels to puſh it forward, it 
muſt needs confound any man of little ſpirit, and low 
birth, who hath no other endowment than that ſort of 
knowlege, which however poſſeſſed in the higheſt de- 
gree, can poſſibly give no one good quay to the 
mind, 
It is true, I have been much 3 for ſeveral 
years paſt, upon account of the public as well as of my 
ſelf, to ſee how ill a taſte for wit and ſenſe prevails in 
the world, which politics and ſouth-ſea, and party, 


* A lau phraſe, ſignifjing a ſtop to further pro- 
ceedings. | 
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and operas and maſquerades have introduced. For, be- 
ſides many inſipid papers which the malice of ſome 
hath entitled me to, there are many perſons appearing 
to wiſh me well, and pretending to be judges of my 
ſtile and manner, who have yet aſcribed ſome writings 
to me, of which any man of common ſenſe and litera- 
ture would be heartily aſhamed. I cannot forbear in- 
ſtancing a treatiſe called a Dedication upon Pedica- 
tions, W which many would have to be mine, although 
it be as empty, dry, and ſervile a compoſition, as I 
remember at any time to have read. But, above all, 
there is one circumſtance which maketh it impoſſible 
for me to have been author of a Treatiſe, wherein 
there are ſeveral pages containing a panegyric on king 
George, of whoſe character and perſon I am utterly 
ignorant, nor ever had once the curioſity to enquire 
into cither, living at ſo great a diſtance as I do, and 
having lang done with whatever can relate to public 
matters. / | 
Indeed T bave formerly delivered my thoughts very 
freely, whether I were aſleed or no, but never affected 
to be a councellor, to which I had no manner of call, 
I was humbled enough to ſee myſelf fo far outdone 
by the earl of Oxford in my own trade as a ſcholar, 
and too good a courtier not to diſcover his contempt 
of thoſe who would be men of importance out of their 
ſphere. Beſides, to ſay the truth, although 1 have 
known many great miniſters ready enouph to hear o- 
pinions, yet I have hardly ſeen one that would ever 
deſcend to take advice; and this pedantry ariſeth from 
a maxim themſelves 40 not believe at the ſame time 
they practiſe by it, that there is ſomething profound in 
politics, which men of plain honeſt ſenſe cannot ar- 
rive to. 
I only wiſh my endeavours had ſucceeded better in 
the great point I had at heart, which was that of re- 
conciling the miniſters to each other. This might 


have been done, if others who had more concern and 
Vor. VII. B 
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more influence would have ated their parts; and, if 
this had ſucceeded, the public intereſt both of church 


and ſtate would not have been the worſe, nor the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion endangered. 


But, whatever opportunities a conſtant attendance 


of four years might have given me for endeavouring 
to do good offices to particular perſons, I deſerve at 
leaſt to find tolerable quarter from thoſe of the other 
party; for many of which I was a conſtant advocate 
with 'the earl of Oxford, and for this I appeal to his 
lordſhip: he knows how often I preſſed him in favour 
of Mr. Addiſon, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Rowe, and Mr. 
Steel, although I freely confeſs that his lordſhip's 
kindneſs to them was altogether owing to his generous 
notions, and the eſteem he had for their wit and parts, 
of which 1 could only pretend to be a remembrancer. 
For, I can never forget the anſwer he gave to the late 
lord Halifax, who upon the firſt change of the mini- 
ſtry interceded with him to ſpare Mr. Congreve : 
was by repeating theſe two lines of Virgil. 


* Non obtuſa adeo geſtamus pectora Paeni, * 
Nec tam averſus equos Tyria ſol jungit ab urbe. 


Purſuant to which, he always treated Mr, Congreve 
with the greateſt perſonal civilities, afſured him of his 
conſtant favour and protection, adding that he would 
ſtudy to do ſomething better for him. 

I remember it was in thoſe times a uſual ſubject of 
raillery towards me among the miniſters, that 1 never 
came to them without a Whig in my ſleeve ; which I 
do not ſay with any view towards making my court : 
for, the new principles fixed to thoſe of that denomi- 
nation, I did then, and do now from my heart ab- 


Our hearts are not /o . „ nor flames the fire 
Of Sol /o diſtant from the race of Tyre, 
| Dunkin, 
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hor, deteſt, and abjure, as wholl aig om 
their predeceſſors. I have conv 5 
with more miniſters of ſtate of all parties 4 ally 
happens to men of my level, and I confeſs, in their 
capacity, as miniſters, I look upon them as, a race of 
people whoſe acquaintance no man od court, o- 
therwiſe than upon the ſcore of vanity. or ambition. 
The firſt quickly wears off (and is the vice of low 
minds, for a man of ſpirit is too proud to be vain) 
and, the other was, not my caſe, Beſides, having ne- 
ver received more than one ſmall favour, 1 was un- 
der no neceſſity of being a ſlave to men in power, but 
| choſe my friends. by their perſonal merit, without 
examining how. far their. notions agreed with the poli- 
tics.then in vogue. I. frequently conyerſed with Mr, 

Addiſon, and the others I named (except Mr. Steel) 
during all. my lord Oxford's miniſtry, and Mr, Addi- 
ſon's. friendſhip, to. me continued inviolable, with as 
much kindneſs as when we uſed to meet at my lord 
Sommers or Hallifax, who were leaders of the oppo- 
lite party. 

I would infer from all this, that it is with 

juſtice I. bave theſe many years been pelted by _ 
pamphleteers, merely upon account of ſome 3 
Which the Queen's laſt miniſters were pleaſed to have 
for. me: and yet in my conſcience I think I am a par- 
taker in every ill deſign they had againſt the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, or the liberties and religion of their coun- 
try; and can fay, with Cicero, that I ſhould be proud 
to be included with them in all their actions *tanquam 
in eſus Trajano. But, if I have never diſcovered by 
my.words, writings, or actions, any party virulence, 
or dangerous deſigns againſt the preſent powers; if 
my friendſhip and converſation were equally ſhewn a- 
mong thoſe who liked or diſapproved the proccedings 
then at court, and that I was known to be a common 
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friend of all deſerving perſons of the latter ſort, when 
they were in diſtreſs; I cannot but think it hard that I 
am not ſuſſered to run quietly among the common 
herd of people, whoſe opinions unfortunately differ 
from thofe which lead to favour and preferment. 
T ought to let you know, that the thing we called 
a hig in England is a creature altogether different 
from thoſe of the fame denomination here; at leaſt it 
was ſo during the reign of her late majeſty, Whether 
thoſe on yorr fide have changed or no, it hath not 
been my buſineſs to enquire. I remember my excel- 
leat friend Mr. Addiſon, when he firſt came over hi- 
ther ſecretary to the earl of Wharton then lord lieu- 
tenant, was extremely offended at the conduct and 
diſcourſe of chief managers here: he told me they 
were a ſort of people who ſeemed to think, that the 
principles of a Whig conſiſted in nothing elſe but 
damning the church, reviling the clergy, abetting 
the Diſſenters, and ſpeaking contemptibly of revealed 
religion, | 
was diſcourſing ſome years ago with a certain mini- 
ſter about that whiggiſh or fanatical genius fo prevalent. 
among the Engliſh of this kingdom: his lordſhip ac- 
counted for it by that number of Cromwell's ſoldiers, 
2dventurers eſtabliſhed here, who were all of the four- 
eſt leven, and the meaneſt birth, and whoſe poſterity 
are now in poſſeſſion of their lands and their prin- 
ciples. However, it muſt be confeſſed, that of late 
ſome people in this country are grown weary of quar- 
relling, becauſe intereſt, the great motive of quarrel- 
ling is at an end; for, it is hardly worth contending 
who ſhall be an exciſeman, a country -vicar, a eryer in 
the courts, or an under- clerk. 
You will perhaps be inclined to think, that a per- 
fon ſo ill treated as I have been, muſt at ſome time 
or other have diſcovered very dangerons opinions in 
overnment; in anſwer to which, I will tell you what 
wy political principles were in the time of her late 
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glorious maj jeſty, which 1 never contradiQted by any 
action, writing or diſcourſe, 

Firſt, I always declared myſelf againſt a popiſh ſuc- 
ceſſor to- the crown, whatever title he might have by 
the proximity of blood: neither did I ever regard the 
right line except upon two accounts; firſt, as it was 
eſtabliſhed by law; ; and ſecondly, as it bath much 
weight in the opinions of the people. For neceſſity 
may aboliſh any law, but cannot alter the ſentiments. 
of the vulgar; right of inheritance being perhaps the 
moſt popular of all topics; and therefore, in great 
changes when that is broke, there will remain much 
heart - burning and diſcontent among the meaner peo- 
ple; which, (under a weak prince and corrupt admi- 
niſtration) may have the worſt conſequences upon the 
peace of any ſtate. 

As to what is called a revolution- principle, my o- 
pinion was this; that, whenever thoſe evils which 
uſually attend and follow a violent change of govern- 
ment, were not in probability ſo pernicious as the 
grievances we ſuffer under a preſent power, then the 
public good will juſtify ſuch a revolution; and this I 
took to have been the caſe in the prince of Orange's 
expedition, although in the confequences it produced 
ſome very bad effects, which are likely to ſtick long e- 
nough by us. 

I had likewiſe in thoſe days a mortal antipathy a- 
gainſt ſtanding armies in times of peace. Becawe I al- 
ways took ſtanding armies to be only ſervants fired by 
the maſter of the family, for keeping his own children 
in ſlavery: and, becauſe, I conceived, that a prince who- 
could not think. himſelf ſecure without mercenary 
troops, muſt needs have a ſeparate intereſt from that 
of his ſubjects. Although 1 am not ignorant of thoſe 
artificial neceſſities which a corrupted miniſtry can 
ereate, for keeping np forces to ſapport a faction a- 
gainſt the public intereſt. 

As to. parliaments, I adored the wiſdom of that Gow 
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thic inſtitution, which made them annual; and I was 
confident our liberty could never be placed upon a ſirm 
foundation until that antient law were reſtored among 
us. For, who ſees not, that while ſuch aſſemblies 
are permitted to have a longer duration, there grows 
up 2 commerce of corruption between the miniſtry and 
the deputies, - wherein they both find their: accounts 
to the manifeſt danger of liberty, which traffic would 
neither anſwer the deſign nor expence, if parbaments 


met once a year, 

I ever abominated that ſcheme of politics, (now a- 
bout thirty years old) of ſetting up a monied intereſt 
in oppoſition to the landed. For, I conceived, there 
could not be a truer maxim in our government than 
this, that the poſſeſſors of the ſoil are the beſt judges 
of what is for the advantage of the kingdom: if others 
had thought the ſame way, funds of ereditand South - ſea 
projects would neither have been felt not heard of. 
I could never diſcover the neceſſity of ſuſpending a- 
ny law upon which the liberty of the moſt innocent 
perſons depended : neither do I think this praQtice 
hath made the taſte of arbitrary power ſo agreeable as 
that we ſhould deſire to fee it repeated. Every rebel- 
kon ſubdued and plot diſcovered, contributes to the 
firmer eſtabliſhment of the prince. In the latter caſe, 
the knot of conſpirators is entirely broke, and they 
are to begin their work a- new under a thouſand diſ- 
advantages; ſo that thoſe diligent enquiries into re- 
mote and problematical guilt, with a new power of 

-enforcing them by chains and dungeons to every per- 
ſon whoſe f:::e a miniſter thinks fit to diſlike, are not 
only oppoſite to that maxim, which. declareth it better 
that ten guilty men ſhould eſcape, than one innocent 
ſuffer, but tkewiſe leave a gate wide open to the Whole 
tribe of informers, the moſt accurſed, and proſtitute, 
and abandoned race, that God ever permitted to plague 
mankind. 

It is true the Romans had a cuſtom of chuling a 
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Wagner, during whoſe adminiſtration, .. the- power of 
other magiſtrates, was ſuſpended :; but this was. done 
upon the greateſt emergencies ; A war near their doors, 
or ſome civil diſſention: for armĩes muſt be governed 
by arbitrary power: but when the virtue of that com- 
monwealth gave place to luxury and ambition, this 
very office-of dictator became perpetual in the perſons 
of the Cæſʒars and their ſucceſſors, the moſt infamous 
tyrants that have any where appeared in ſtory. 

Theſe are ſome of the ſentiments I had relating 
to public affairs while I was in the world ; what they 
are at preſent, is of little importance either to that or 
myſelf; neither can 1 truly ſay I have any at all, or 
if 1 had, I dere not venture to publiſh them: for 
however orthodox they may be while 1 am now writ- 
ing, they may become criminal enough to bring me 
into trouble before midſummer. And indeed I have 
often wiſhed for ſome time paſt, that a political cate · 
chiſm might be publiſhed by authority four times a 
year, in order to inſtruct us how we are to ſpeak and 
 vrite, and act during the current quarter. I have by 
experience felt the want of ſuch an inſtructer: for in- 
tending to make my eourt to ſome people on the pre- 
vailing ſide, by advancing certain old whiggiſh prin- 
ciples, which it ſeems. had been exploded about a 
month before, I have paſſed for a diſaffected perſon. 
I am not ignorant how idle a thing it is for a man in 
obſcurity to attempt defending his reputation as a 
writer, while the ſpirit of faction hath ſo univerſally 
poſſeſſed the minds of men, that they are not at lei- 
fure to attend to any thing elſe, They will juſt give 
themſelves time to libel and accuſe me, but cannot 
ſpare a minute to hear my defence, 80 in a plot- 
diſcovering age, I have often known an innocent man 
ſeized and impriſoned, and forced to lie ſeveral months 
in chains, while the miniſters were not at leiſure to 
bear his petition, until they had perſecuted and hang- 
ed the number they propoſed. 
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All I can reaſonably hope for by this letter, is to 
convince my friends and others who are pleaſed to 
wiſh me well, that J have neither been ſo ill a ſubject 
nor ſo ſtupid an author, as I have been repreſented by 
the virulence of libellers, whoſe- malice hath taken the 
ſame train in both, by fathering dangerous principles 
in government upon me, which I never maintained, 
and inſipid productions which I am not capable of 
writing, For, however I may have been ſowered by 
perſonal ill treatment, or by melancholy proſpects for 
the public, I am too much a politician to expoſe my 
own ſafety by offenſive words: and if my genius and 
ſpirit be ſunk by encreaſing years, I have at leaſt e- 
nongh diſcretion leſt, not to miſtake the meaſure of my 
own abilities, by attempting ſubjects where thoſe are 
neceſſary, which perhaps I may have loſt with my 
youth, 


LET I ER- YI. 


Dr. SwirT to Mr. Gar. 


Dublin, Jan. 8. 1722-3. 


OMING home after a ſhort Chriſtmas ramble, I 

” found a letter upon my table, and little expected 
when I opened it to read your name at the bottom, 
The belt and greateſt part of my life, until theſe laſt 
eight years, I ſpent in England, there I made my 
friendſhips, and there I left my deſires: I am con- 
demned for ever to another country.. What is in pru- 
dence to be done? I think, to be * oblitu/gue meo- 
rum obliviſcendus et illis, What can be the deagn of 


F * Bet forgetting my friends, and to be forgotten by 
dem. | 
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your letter but malice, to wake me out of a ſcurvy 
ſleep, which however is better than none. I am to- 
wards nine years older ſince I left yon, yet that is the 
leaſt of my alteration ; my buſineſs, my diverſions, my 
converſations, - are all entirely changed for the worſe, 
and ſo are my ſtudies and my amuſ ments in writing; 
yet after all, this humdrum way of life might be paſ- 
fable enough, if you would let me alone, 1 ſhall not 
be able to reliſh my wine, my parſons, my horſes, nor 
my garden, for three months, until the ſpirit you have 
raiſed ſhall be difpoilefſed. I have ſometimes won- 
dered that I have not viſited you, but I have been 
ſtopt by too many reaſons, beſides years and lazineſs, 
and yet theſe are very good ones. Upon my return 
after half a year amongſt you, there would be to me 
* defiderio nec pudor, nec madig. I was three years re- 
conciling myſelf to the ſcene, and the buincſs, to 
which fortune hath condt mi 0 me, and fir dirty was 
that I had recourſe to. Beſides, what af eue hd 
I make in London, while wy friet ds re porrty, 
exile, diitreſs, or impriſonment, and my ennie th 
rods of iron! Yet 1 often thre>ten myſelf with the 
journey, and am everv ſuommer practiſing to ride and 
get health to bear it : the only gοnvꝭ,jũãtence is. that 
I grow old in the ex percent. Aithongh I care not 
to talk to you as a divine, yet I hope yon have not 
been author of your cholic : 4o you drink bad wiz ne, 
or keep bad company? Are on not as many years 
older as 1? It will not be Nas þ ct ibi J mi bi 
dempſerit appauet annos, I am heartily ſorry you have 
any dealings with that ugly diſtemper, and our friend 
Arbuthnot will recommend you to temperance and 
exerciſe, I wiſh they could have as good an effect 
upon the giddineſs I am ſubject to, and which this 
moment I am not free from. I ſhould have been glad 


* No meaſure in my concern for having left ycu. 
+ Time ſball add to au thoſe years it takes from me.. 


Lead 
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if you had leogthzned your letter by telling me the pre- 
ſent condition of many of my old acquaintance, Con- 
greve, Arbuthnot, Lewis, etc. but you mention, on- 
ly. Mr. Pope, wha I believe is lazy, or elſe he might 
have added three lines of his own. I am extremely 
glad he is not in your caſe of needing great mens fa; 
vour, and could heartly wiſh. that you were in his. 1 
have been conſidering why poets have ſuch ill ſuccels 
in making their courts, ſince they are allowed to be 
the greateſt and beſt of all flatterers ; the defect is, 
that they flatter only in print or in writing, but not 
by word of mouth : they will give things under their 
hand, which they make a conſcience of ſpeaking ; 
beſides. they are too libertine to haunt anti-chambers, 
too poor to bribe. porters and footmen, and too proud 
to cringe to ſecond-hand favourites in a great family. 
Tell me, are you not under original ſm by the de- 

dication of your, eclogues to lord, Bolingbroke? I 

am an ill judge at this diſtance; and beſides, am, 
ſor my eaſe, utterly ignorant of the commoneſt things, 
that paſs i in the world; but if all courts have a ſame» 
neſs in them (as the paxſons phraſe it), things .may- 
be as they were in my time, when all employments 
went to parliament-men's friends, who had been uſeful 
in elections, and there was always a huge liſt of names 
in arrears at the treaſury, which would at leaf} take up 
your ſeven years expedient to diſcharge even one half. 
Lam en, if you will not be offended, that the 


1p. your uſe to recommend you to the, next chief ga- 
vernor who comes over, here for a good civil employ- 
ment, or to be one af his ſecretaries, which your 
parliament-men are fond enough of, when there is, no, 
room at home, The wine is good and reaſonable; 
you may dine twice, a week. at the deaury-houſe ; 
there is a ſett of company in this town ſufficient for 
one man; folks will admire. wy becauſe. they. have 
read you, and read of you; and a good employment 


ſureſ} 15 would be to get your friend who lodgeth 
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will make you live tolerably in London, or ſumptuoſ- 
ly here; or if you divide between boch places, it will 
be for your health. 

I wiſh I could do more than ſay I love you. I left 
you in a good way both for the late court, and the 
ſucceſſors ; and by the force of too much honeſty or 
too little ſublunary wiſdom, you fell between two ſtools. 
Take care of your health and money ; be leſs modeſt 
and more active, or elſe turn parſon and get a biſhop- 
ric here : would to God they would ſend us as good 
ones from your ſide! 


I am ever, etc. 
LETTER V. 


Mr. Port to Dr. Swirr. 


Jan. 12, 1723. 

1 FIND a rebuke in a late letter of yours that both 

ſtings and pleaſeth me extremely. Your ſaying 
that I ought to have writ a poſtſcript to my friend 
'Gay's, makes me n6t content to write leſs than a 
whole letter ; and your ſeeming to take his kindly, 
gives me hopes you will look upon this as a ſincere 
effect of friendſhip. Indeed as I cannot but own the 
lazineſs with which you tax me, and with which I may 
equally charge you, for both of us have had (and one 
of us hath both had and given) a furfeit of writing; 
ſo I really thought you would know yourſelf to be ſo 
certainly intitled to my friendſhip, that it was a poſſeſ- 
ſion you could not imagine ſtood in need of any fur- 
ther deeds or writings to aſſure you of it. 

Whatever you ſeem to think of your withdrawn 
and ſeparate ſtate, at this diſtance, and in this ab- 
| ſence, dean Swift lives ſtill in England, in every place 
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and company where he would chuſe to live, and I find 
him in all the converſations I keep, and in all the 
hearts in which I deſire any ſhare, 

We have never met theſe many years without 
mention of you. Beſides my old acquaintance, I have 
found that ail my friends of a latter date are ſuch as 
were yours before: lord Oxford, lord Harcourt, and 
lord i larley, may look upon me as one entailed upon 
them by you: lord Bolingbroke is now returned (as 
I hope) to take me with all his other hereditary 
rights: and, indec.l, he ſeems grown ſo much a philo- 
ſopher, as to ſet his heart upon ſome of them as little, 
as upon the poet vou gave him. It is ſure my ill fate, 
that all thoſe I moſt loved, and with whom I have 
molt lived, muſt be baniſhed : after both of you left 
England, my conſtant hoſt was the biſhop of “ Ro- 
cheſter, Sure this is a nation that is curſedly afraid 
of being over-run with too much politeneſs, and 
cannot regain one great genius, but at the expence of 
another. I tremble for my lord Peterborough (whom 
I now lodge with ; ) he has too much wit, as well as 
courage, to make a ſolid general :. and if he eſcapes 
being baniſhed by others, I fear he will baniſh himſelf, 
This leads me to give you ſome account of the man- 
ner of my life and converſation, which has been infi- 
nitely more various and diſſipated, than when you 
knew me and cared for me; and among all ſexes, 
parties, and profeſſions, A glut of ſtudy and retire- 
ment, in the firſt part of my life, caſt me into this. ; 
and this I begin to ſee will throw me again into ſtudy 
and retirement. 

The civilities I have met with from oppoſite ſetts 
of people, have. hindered me from being violent or 
ſour to any party; but at the ſame time the obſerva- 
tions and experiences 1 cannot but have collected, have 


made me leſs fond of, and leſs ſurprized at, any: 


* Dr. Atterbury who was baniſhed in 1722. 
I am 
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Lam therefore the more afflicted and the more 
at the violences and hardſhips I ſee practiſed by ei · 
ther. The merry vein you knew me in, is funk into 
a turn of reflection, that has made the world pretty in- 
different to me; and yet I have acquired a quietneſs 
of mind, which by fits improves into a oertain 
of chearfulneſs, enough to make me juſt ſo good hu» 
moured as to wiſh that world well. My friendſhips 
are increaſed by new ones, yet no part of the warmth 
1 felt for the old is diminiſhed. Averſions I have none, 
but to knaves (for fools I have learned to bear with) 
and ſuch I cannot be commonly civil to; for I think 
thoſe men are next to knaves who converſe with them, 
The greateſt man in power of this ſort ſhall hardly 
make me bow to him, unleſs I had a perſonal obliga · 
tion, and that I will take care not to have. The top 
pleaſure of my life is one I learned from you, both 
how to gain, and how to uſe, the freedom of friend- 
ſkip with men much my ſuperiors. To have pleaſed 
great men, according to Horace, is a praiſe ; but not 
to have flattered them, and yet not have diſpleaſed 
them is a greater, I Lon carefully avoided all inter- 
courſe with poets and ſcriblers, unleſs where by great 
chance I have found a modeſt one. By theſe means 
I have had no quarrels with any perſonally ; none 
have becn enemies, but who were alſo ſtrangers 
to me; and as there is no great need of an ecclair- 
ciſment with ſuch, whatever they write or ſaid I ne- 
yer retaliated, not only never ſeeming to know, but 
often really never knowing any thing of the matter. 
There are very few things that give me the anxiety of 
a wiſh ; the ſtrongeſt I have would be to paſs my 
days with you, and a few ſuch as you: but fate hath, 
diſperſed them all about the world: and I find to wiſh 
it is as vain, as to wiſh to ſce the millennium and the 
kingdom of the juſt upon earth, 

If I have ſinned in my long ſilence, conſider there 


is one to whom you yourſelf have been as great a ſin- 
Vol. VII C 
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ner. As ſoon as you ſee his hand, you will learn to 
do me juſtice, and feel in your heart how long a man 
may be ſilent to thoſe he truly loves and reſpects. 


*LET TER VII. 


Mr. Port to Dr, Swirr. 


Sept. 14, 1725. 

1 NEED not tell you, with what real delight I 

ſhould have done any thing you deſired, and in 
particular any good offices in my power towards the 
bearer of your letter, who is this day gone for France, 
Perhaps it is with poets as with prophets, they are ſo 
much better liked in another country than in their 
own, that your gentleman, upon arriving in England, 
Joſt his curioſity concerning me. However, had he 
tried, he had found me his friend, I mean he had 
found me yours, I am diſappointed at not knowing 
better a man whom you eſteem, and comfort myſelf 
only with having got a letter from you, with which 
(after all) I fit down a gainer; ſince to my great plea» 
ſure it confirms my hope of once more ſeeing you. 
After ſo many diſperſions, and ſo many diviſions, two 
or three of us may yet be gathered together ; not to 
plot, not to contrive filly ſchemes of ambition, or to 
vex our own or others hearts with buſy vanities (ſuch 
as, perhaps, at one time of life or other take their 
tour in every man) but to divert ourſelves, and the 
world too if it pleaſes; or, at worſt, to laugh at o- 
thers as innocently and as unhurtſully as at ourſelves, 
Your travels I hear much of; my own I promiſe you 
ſhall never more be in a ſtrange land, but a diligent, 
1 hope uſeful, inveſtigation of my own territories, I 
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mean no more tranſlations, but ſomething domeſtic, 
fit for my own country, and for my own time. 

If yon come to us, I'll find you elderly ladies e- 
nough that can halloo, and two that can nurſe, and 
they are too old and feeble to make too much noiſe ; 
as you will gueſs when I tell you they are my own 
mother and my own nurſe. I can alſo help you to a 
lady who is as deaf, though not ſo old as yourſelf : 
you'll be pleaſed with one another, I'll engage, 
though you don't hear one another : you'll converſe 
like ſpirits by intuition. What you'll moſt wonder 
at is, ſhe is conſiderable at court, yet no party-wo- 
man, and lives in court, yet would be eaſy, and make 
you eaſy, 

One of thoſe you mention (and I dare ſay always 
will remember) Dr. Arbuthnot, is at this time ill of 
a very dangerous diſtemper, an impoſthume in the 
bowels; which is broke, but the event is very uncer- 
tain. ; Whatever that be (he bids me tell you, and 
I write - this by him) he liyes or dies your faithful 
friend; and one reaſon he has to deſire a little longer 
life, is the-wiſh to ſee you once more. 

He is gay enough in this circumſtance to tell you, 
he would give you (if he could) ſuch advice as might 
cure your deafneſs, but he would not adviſe you, if 
you were cured, to quit the pretence of it; becauſe 
you may by that means, hear as much as you will, 
and anſwer as little as you pleaſe. Believe me 


Lours; ctc, 
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LETTER IX. 


From Dr. Swirr to Mr. Pors. 


Dublin, Sept. 26, 1725. 


1 AM now returning to the noble ſcene of Dublin, 

into the grand monde, for fear of burying my 
parts; to ſignalize myfelf among curates and vicars, 
and correct all corruptions crept in relating to the 
weight of bread and butter, through thoſe dominions 
where I govern. I have employed my time (beſides 
ditching) in finifhing, correcting, amending, and tran» 
fcribing my * travels, in four parts compleat, newly 
augmented, and intended for the preſs when the world 
fhall deſerve them, or rather when a printer ſhall be 
found brave enough to venture his ears. I like the 
ſcheme of our meeting after diſtreſſes and diſperſions. 
but the chief end 1 propoſe to tnyſelf in all my labours, 
is to vex the world, rather than divert itz and if I 
could compaſs that deſign without hurting my own 
perſon or fortune, I would be the moſt indefatigable 
writer you have ever ſeen, without reading. I am ex- 
ceedingly pleaſed that you have done with tranſlations: 
lord treaſurer Oxford often lamented that n raſcally 
world ſhould lay you under a neceſſity of miſemploy- 
ing your genius for ſo long a time. But ſince you will 
now be ſo much better employed, when you think of 
the world, give it one laſh the more at my requeſt. 
I have ever hated all nations, profeſſions and commu- 
nities; and all my love is towards individuals ; for 
inſtance, I hate the tribe of lawyers, but I love coun- 
ſellor ſuch a one, and judge ſuch a one; it is ſo with 


* Gulliver's Travels. 
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phyſicians (I will not ſpeak of my own trade) ſoldiers, 
Engliſh, Scotch, French, and the reſt. But principal- 
ly I hate and deteſt that animal called man, although 
I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and ſo forth. 
This is the ſyſtem upon which J have governed my- 
ſelf many years (but do not tell) and ſo I ſhall go on 
until I have done with them. I have got materials 
towards a treatife, proving the falſity of that defini- 
tion || animal rationale, and to ſhew it ſhould be on- 
ly + rations capax. Upon this great foundation of 
miſanthropy (although not in Timon's manner) the 
whole building of my travels is erected; and I never 
will have peace of mind until all honeſt men are of 
my opinion: by conſequence you are to embrace it 
immediately, and proeure that all who deſerve my e- 
ſteem may do ſo too. The matter is ſo clear, that it 
will admit of little diſpute; nay, I wilt hold a hundred 
pounds, that you and I agree in the point. 

I did not know your Odyſſey was finiſhed, be- 
ing yet in the country, which I ſhall. leave in three 
days. I thank you kindly for the preſent, but ſhall 
like it three fourths the leſs, from the mixture you. 
mention of other hands; however I am glad you ſaved: 
yourſelf ſo much drudgery I have been long told: 
by Mr. Ford of your great atchievements in building 
and planting, and eſpecially of your ſubterranean paſ-- 
ſage to your garden: whereby you turned a blunder- 
into a beauty, which is a piece of | A poetica. 

I have almoſt done with Harridans, and: ſhall ſoor 
become old enough to fall in love with girls of four- . 
teen. The lady whom you deſcribe to live at court, 
to be deaf, and no party-woman, I take to be mytho-- 
logy, but know not how to moralize it. She cannot. 
be mercy; for.mercyis neither deaf, nor lives at court. 


A rational animal. 
+ Capable of reaſon. 


þ The art of poetry. 
Cz 
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Juſtice is blind, and perhaps deaf, but neither is ſhe a 
court lady: fortune is both blind and deaf, and a 
caurt lady but then ſhe is a moſt damnable party- 
woman, and will never make me eaſy, as you promiſe. 
It muſt be riches which anſwers all your deſcripfion : 
I am glad ſhe viſits you, but my voice is ſo weak, that 
I doubt ſhe will never hear me. 

Mr. Lewis ſent me an account of Dr. Arbuthnot's 
illneſs, which is a very ſenſible affliction to me, who 
by living ſo long out of the world, have loſt that hard- 

eſs of heart contracted by years, and general con- 
verſation. I am daily lofing friends, and neither ſeek- 
ing nor getting others. Oh if the world had but a 
dozen Arbrthnot's in it, I would burn my travels! 
But however he is not without fault: there is a paſ- 
ſage in Bede, highly commending the piety and learn- 
ing of the Iriſh in that age, where, after abundance of 
praiſes he overthrows them all, by lamenting that, 
alas] they kept Eaſter at a wrong time of the year. 
So our doctor hath every quality and virtue that can 
make a man amiable or uſeful, but alas, he hath a ſore 
of ſlouch in his walk ! I pray God protect him, for he 
is an excellent chriſtian although not a catholic. 

I hear nothing of our friend Gay, but I find the 
court keeps him at hard meat. I adviſed him to come 
over here with the lord lieutenant, * * * writes little 
flams (as lord Leiceſter called thoſe ſort of verſes) on 
Miſs Carteret :. a Dublin black-ſmith, a great poet, 
hath imitated his manner in a poem to the ſame Miſs. 
* * * js a complainer, and on this occafion I told lord 
Carteret, that complainers never ſucceeded at court, 
although railers do. 

Are you altogether a country gentleman ? that I 
mult addreſs to you out of London, to the hazard of 
your loſing this precious letter, which I will now con- 
clude although ſo much paper is left. I have an ill 
name, and therefore ſhall not ſubſcribe it, but you 
will. gueſs it comes from one who eſteems and loves 


you about half as much as you deſerve, T mean as 
much as he can. 8255 

I am in great concern at what I am juſt told is in 
ſome of the news-papers, that lord Bolingbroke is 
much hurt by a fall in hunting. I am glad he hath ſo 
much youth and vigour left, (of which he hath not 
been thrifty) but Iwonder he bath no more diſcretion. 


r 
Mr. Pork to Dr. Swirr. 


Oct. 15, 1725. 

1 AM wonderfully pleaſed with the ſuddenneſs of 

your kind anſwer. It makes me hope you are com- 
mg towards us, and that you incline more and more 
to your old friends, in proportion as you draw nearer 
to them; and are petting into our vortex. Here is 
one, who was once a powerful planet, but hath now 
(after long experience of all that comes of ſhining) 
learned to be content with returning to his firſt point, 
without the thought or ambition of ſhining at all. 
Here is another, who thinks one of the greateſt glo- 
ries of his father was to have diſtinguiſhed and loved 
you, and who loves you hereditarily. Here is Ar- 
buthnot, recovered from the jaws of death, and more 
pleaſed with the hope of ſecing you again, than of 
reviewing a world, every part of which he has long 
deſpiſed, but what is made up of a few men like your- 
ſelf. He goes abroad again, and is more chearful 
than even health can make a man, for he has a good 
conſcience into the bargain, (which is the moſt catho- 
lic of all remedies, though not the moſt univerſal.) 1 
knew it would be a pleaſure to you to hear this, and. 
in truth that made me write ſo ſoon to you. 
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I ama forry poor * ® is not promoted in this age 3 
for certainly if his reward. be of the next, he is of all 
s the moſt miſerable, I am alſo forry for another 
xeaſon; if they do not promote him they will ſpoil 
very good concluſion of one of my ſatires, where hav- 
ing endeavoured to correct the taſte of the town in wit. 
and criticiſm, I end thus, 


But what avails to lay diwn rules for ſenſe ? 
In——s reign theſe fruitleſs lines were writ 
When . was preferr'd for uit. 


Our friend Gay is uſed as the friends of Tories are by 
Whigs (and generally by Tories too.) Becauſe he 
Had humour, he was ſuppoſed to have dealt with Dr. 
Swift; in hke manner as when any one had learning 
formerly, he was thought to have dealt with the de · 
vil. He puts his whole truſt at court in that lady whom 
I deſcribed to you, and whom you take to be an alle - 
gorical creature of fancy: I wiſh ſhe really were rĩches 
for his ſake; though as for yours, I queſtion. whethen 
(if you knew her) you would change her for the o- 
ther ? | 

Lord Bolingbroke had not the leaſt harm by his: 
fall, I wiſh he had received no more by his other fall; 
lord Oxford had none by his, But lord Bolingbroke 
is the moſt improved mind ſince you ſaw him, that e-- 
ver was improved without ſhifting into a new body, 
or being: * paulo minus ab-angelis, I have often ima-- 
gined to myſelf, that if ever all. of us meet. again, after: 
ſo many varieties and changes, after ſo. much of the 
old world, and of the old man, in each of us has been 
altered, that ſcarce a ſingle thought of the one, any 
more than a ſingle atome of the other, remains juſt, 
the ſame; I have fancied, I ſay, that we ſhould meet. 
Ke the righteous in the millennium, quite in peace, di:- 


A little lower than the angelt 
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veſted of all our former paſſions, ſmiling at our paſt 
deſigns, and content to enjoy the kingdom of the juſt 
in tranquillity. But I find you would rather be employ- 
ed as an avenging angel of wrath, to break your vial 
of indipnation over the heads of the wretched pitiful 
creatures of this world; nay would make them eat 
your book, which you have made, I doubt not, as bit- 
ter a pill for them as poſſible. 

I won't tell you what deſigns I have in my head 
(beſides writing a ſett of maxims in oppoſition to all 
Rochefoucault's principles) till 1 ſee you here face to 
face. Then you ſhall have no reaſon to complain of 
me, for want of a generous di{dain of this world, 
though I have not loſt my ears in yours and their ſer- 
vice. Lord Oxford roo (whom I have now the third 
time mentioned in this letter, and he deſerves to be 
always mentioned, in every thing that is addreſſed to 
you or comes from you) expects you: that ought to 
be enough to bring you hither-; it is vaſtly a better 
reaſon than if the nation expected you. For I really 
enter as fully as you can deſire, into your principle of 
love of individuals: and 1 think the way to have a 
public ſpirit, is firſt to have a private one; for who 
the devil can believe (ſaid a friend of mine) that any 
man can care for a hundred thouſand people, who ne- 
ver cared for one? v6 il. damonrecd man exn cer be 

a patriot, any more than a friend. 

I deſigned to have left the following page for Br. 
Arbuthnot to fill, but he is ſo touched with the period 
in yours to me concerning him, that he intends to 
unſwer it by a whole letter. He too is buſy about a 
book, which I gueſs he will tell you of. So adieu 
what remains worth telling you? Dean Berkley is 
well, and happy in the proſecution of his ſcheme. 
Oxford and Bolingbroke in health, Arbuthnot 
| duke Diſhey ſo alſo ; Sir William Wynd- 
ham better, lord Bathurſt well. Theſe and ſome o- 
ders, preſerve their antient honour, and antient friend= 
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ſhip. Thoſe who do neither, if they were d—d, 
what is it to a proteſtant prieſt who has nothing to do 
with the dead? I anſwer for my part as a papiſt, I 
would not pray them out of purgatory. 

My name is as bad an one as yours, and hated by 
all bad poets, from Hopkins and Sternhold to Gildon 
and Cibber. The firſt prayed againſt me with the 
Turk; and a modern imitator of theirs (whom I leave 
you to find out) has added the Chriſtian to them, 
with proper definitions of each, in this manner. 


The Pope's the whore of Babylon, 
The Turk he is a Jew: 

The Chriſtian is an inſidel 
That ſitteth in a pew. 


LETTER xi. 


From Dr. Swirr to Fs Ports. 
2 3 My. 26, 1725. ; 
Ts SHOULD. — * acknowieged yours, if a 
feveriſh diſorder and the relies f / it had not diſ- 
abled me for a fortnight. Ino begin to make ex- 
ceuſes, becauſe I hope l · am ꝑretty neat ſeeing you, and 
therefore I would cultivate an acquaintance; becauſe, 
if you do not know me when we meet, you need only 


keep one of my letters, and compare it with my face, 
for my face and letters are-counterparts of my heart; 
1 ſear I have not expreſſed that tight, but I mean 
well, and I hate blots : I look i in your letter, 

my conſcience you ſay the ſame thing, but in a better 
ee Pray tell my lord Bolingbroke, that I wiſh 
he were baniſhed. again, for. then I ſhould hear from 


7. Do —ut OS 
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him, when he was full of philoſophy, and talked “ de 
contemptu mundi. My lord Oxford was ſo extremely 
kind as to write to me immediately an account of his 
ſon's birth; which I immediately acknowledged, but 
before my letter could reach him I wiſhed it in the ſea: 
I hope I was more afflicted than his lordſhip. It is hard 
that parſons and beggars ſhould be over-run with 
brats, while ſo great and good a family wants an heir 
to continue it. I have received his father's picture, 
but I lament + (/b /igillo confeſſionis ) that it is not ſo 
true a reſemblance as I could with. Drown the world ! 
I am not content with deſpiſing it, but I would anger 
it, if I could with ſafety, I wiſh there were an hoſ- 
pital built for its deſpiſers, where one might act with 
ſafety, and it need not be a large building, only I 
would have it well endowed. P“ is || fort chan- 
cellant whether he ſhall turn parſon or no. But all 
employments here are engaged, or in reverſion. Caſt 
wits and caſt beaux have a proper ſanctuary in the 
church: yet we think it a ſevere judgment, that a 
fine gentleman, and ſo much a finer for hating eccle- 
ſiaſtics, ſhould be a domeſtic humble retainer to an 
Iriſh prelate. He is neither ſecretary nor gentleman- 
uſher, ' yet ſerveth in both capacities. He hath pub- 
liſhed ſeveral reaſons why he never came to ſee me; 
but the beſt is, that I have not waited on his lordſhip. 

We have had a poem ſent from London in imitation 
of his' on Miſs Carteret. It is on Miſs Harvey of a 
day old; and we ſay and think it is yours. I wiſh 
it were not, becauſe I am againſt monopolies you 
might have ſpared me a few more lines of your ſatire, 
but 1 hope ina few months to ſes it all. To hear boys 
like you talk of millenniums and tranquillity! I am 
older by thirty years, lord Bolingbroke by twenty, and 


Concerning the contempt of the world, 
| Unler the feal of confeſſicn. 
4 Very wavering. 
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you but by ten, than when we laſt were together 3 
and we ſhould differ more than ever, you coquetting 
a maid of honour, my lord looking on to ſee how the 
gamelters play, and I railing at you both. I deſire 
you and all my friends will take a ſpecial care that my 
diſaſſection to the world may not be imputed to my 
age, for I have credible witneſſes ready to depoſe, that 
it hath never varied from the twenty-firſt to the 
ty eighth year of my life, (pray fill that blank 
charitably.) I tell you after all, that 1 do not hate 
mankind, it is “ 2-15 autres who hate them, becauſe 
you would have them reaſonable animals, and are 
angry at being diſappointed : 1 have always rejected 
that definition, and made another of my own, I am 
no more angry with than I was with the kite 
that laſt week flew away with ane of my chickens ; 
and yet I was pleaſed when one of my ſervants ihox 
him two days after. This, I ſay, becauſe you are ſo. 
hardy as to tell me of your intentions to write maxims 
in oppoſition to Rochefoucault, who is my favourite, 
becauſe I found my whole character in him; however 
I will read him again, becauſe it is poſſible I may have 
fince undergone ſome alterations. Take care the 
bad poets do not outwit you, as they have ſerved the 
good ones in every age, whom they have provoked 
to tranſmit their names to poſterity. Mœsvius is as 
well known as Virgil, and Gildon will be as well 
known as you, if his name gets into your verſes : and 
as to the difference between good and bad fame, it is a 
perfect trifle, I aſk a thouſagd pardons, and fo leave 
you for this time, and will write again without con- 
cerning myſelf whether you write or no. 


I aw, etc. | 


* People of your way of thinking. 
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LETTERS HL 
From Dr. Swirr to Mr. Poet. 


London, May 4, 1726. 


1 HAD rather live in forty Irelands, than under 

the frequent diſquiets of hearing you are out of 
order. I always apprehend it moſt after a great dinner; 
for the leaſt tranſgreſſion of yours, if it be only two 
bits and one ſup more than your ſtint, is a great de- 
bauch; for which you certainly pay more than 
thoſe ſots who are carried dead drunk to bed. My lord 
Peterborow ſpoiled every body's dinner, but eſpecial- 
ly mine, with telling us that you were detained by 
ſickneſs, Pray let me have three lines, under any 
hand or pot-hook that will give me a better account of 
your health ; which concerns me more than others, 
becauſe I love and eſteem you for reaſons that moſt o- 
thers have little to do with, and would be the ſame al- 
though you had never touched a pen, further than 
with writing to me. 

I am gathering up my luggage, and preparing for 
my journey : I will endeavour to think of you as lit- 
tle as I can, and when I write to you, I will ſtrive 
not to think of you ; this I intend in return to your 
kindneſs; and further, I know no body hath dealt 
with me ſo cruelly as you, the conſequences of which 
uſage I fear will laſt as long as life, for ſo long ſhall 1 
be (in ſpite of my heart) intirely yours. | 


Vol. VII. D 
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LETTER XII. 
Mr. Pore to Dr. Swirr. 


Aug. 22, 1726. 


M; ſhort Ggh yon colt me the day I leſt you, 

and many more you will colt me till the day 
you return. I really walk'd about like a man baniſh- 
ed, and when I came home, found it no home, *Tis 
a ſenſation like that of a limb lopp'd off, and one is 
trying every minute unawares to uſe it, and finds it is 
not. I may ſay you have uſed me more cruelly than 
you have done any other man; you have made it more 
impoſſible for me to live at eaſe without yon : habi- 
tude itſelf would have done that, if I had leſs friend- 
ſhip in my nature than I have. Befides my natural 
memory of you, you have made a local one, which 
preſents you to me in every place I frequent: I ſhall 
never more think of lord Cobham's, the woods of 
Ciceter, or the pleaſing proſpe& of Byberry, but your 
ideas muſt be join'd with 'em; nor ſee one ſeat in my 
own garden, or one room in my own houſe, without a 
phantome of you, fitting or walking before me. I 
travelled with you to Cheſter, I felt the extreme heat 
of the weather, the inns, the roads, the confinement . 
and cloſeneſs of the uneaſy coach, and wiſh'd a hun- 
dred times I had either a deanry or a horſe in my gift. 
In real truth, I have felt my ſoul peeviſh ever ſince 
with all about me, from a warm uneaſy deſire after 
you, I am gone ont of myſelf to no purpoſe, and 
cannot catch you. * Inbiat in pedes was not more 


| * Devours the ſcent. 


properly applied to a poor dog after a hare, than 
to me with regard to your departure, I wiſh I could 
think no more of it, but lic down and ſleep till we 
meet again, and let that day (how far ſoever off it 
be) be the morrow. Since I cannot, may it be my 
amends that every thing you wiſh may attend you 
where you are, and that you may find every friend 
you have there in the ſtate you wiſh him or her; ſo 
that your viſit to us may have no other effect, than 
the progreſs of a rich man to a remote eſtate, which 
he finds greater than he expected; which knowlege 
only ſerves to make him live happier where he is, 
with no diſagreeable proſpect if ever he ſhould chuſe 
to remove, May this be your ſtate, till it becomes 
what I wiſh. But indeed I cannot expreſs the warmth, 
with which I wiſh you all. things, and myſelf you. 
Indeed you are engraved elſewhere than on the cups 
you ſent me, (with ſo kind an inſcription) and I 
might throw them into the Thames without injury to 
the giver : I am not pleaſed with them, but take them 
very kindly too : and had I ſuſpected any ſuch uſage 
from you, I ſhould have enjoyed your company lefs 
than I really did, for at this rate I may ſay, 


* Nec tecum poſſum vivere, nec ſine te. 


I will bring you over juſt ſuch another preſent, when 
I go to the deanry of St. Patrick's, which I promiſe 
you to do, if ever I am enabled to return your kind- 
neſs, 1 Donarem pateras, etc, Till then I'll drink 
(or Gay ſhall drink) daily healths to you, and I'll 
add to your inſcription the old Roman vow for years . 
to come, Voris X. Voris XX, My mother's age 
gives me authority to hope it for yours. 


I neither can live with thee or without thee. 
+ I would make you a preſent of diſhes. 
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All thoſe of your friends whom I have ſeen are 
conſtant in their remembrance and good wiſhes to you. 
Only the doctor I have never been able to ſee ſince. 
Poor Congreve is deſperately ill of the gout, Lord 
Bolingbroke bids me again tell yau, he will take as a 
letter to himſelf, and reply to,every one that you ſhall 
write to Gay or me; ſo that we hope you will not be 
deterred from writing to ſome of us, by an imagina- 
tion that all will expect it. 


Yours, eic. 


LETTER XIV. 
Mr. Pork to Dr. Swirr. 


Sept. 3, 1726. 7 


Y ours to Mr, Gay gave me greater ſatisfaction, 

than that to me (though that gave me a great 
deal; ) for to hear you were ſafe at your journey's end, 
exceeds the account of your fatigues while in the way 
to it: otherwiſe, believe me, every tittle of each is 
important to me, which ſets any one thing before my 
eyes that happens to you. I writ you a long letter, 
which I gueſs reached you the day after your arrival; 
ſince then I had a conference with Sir —<JT— who 
expreſt his deſire of having ſeen you again before you 
left us: he ſaid he obſerved a willingneſs in you to 
live among us; which I did not deny ; but at 'the 
ſame time told him, you had no ſuch defign in your 
coming this time, which was meerly to ſee a few of 
thoſe you loved : but that indeed all thoſe wiſhed it, 
and particularly lord Peterborow and myſelf, who 
wiſhed you lov'd Ireland leſs, had you any reaſon to 
love England more, I ſaid nothing but what I think 
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would induce any man to be as fond of you as1, plain 
truth, (did they know ęither it, or you.) I can't help 
thinking, (when I conſider the whole ſhort liſt of our 
friends) that none of em except you and I are quali- 
fied for the mountains of Wales. The Dr. goes to 
cards, Gay to court; one loſes money, one loſes his 
time. Another of our friends labours to be unambiti- 
ous, but he labours in an unwilling foil. One lady 
you like has too much of France to be fit for Wales : 
another is too much a ſubject to princes and potentates, 
to reliſh that wild taſte of liberty and poverty. Mr. 
Congreve is too fick to bear a thin air; and ſhe that 
leads him too rich to enjoy any thing. Lord Peter- 
borow can go to any climate, but never ſtay in any. 

Lord Bathurſt is too great an huſbandman to like bar- 
ren hills, except they are his own to improve, Mr, 
Bethel indeed is too god and too honeſt to live in the 
world, but yet it is fit, for its example, he ſhould. 
We are left to ourſelves in my opinion, and may live 
where we pleaſe, in Wales, Dublin or Bermudas: 
and for me, Iafſure you, I love the world fo well, and 
it loves me ſo well, that I care not in what part of it I 
paſs the reſt of my days. I ſee no ſanſhine but in the 
face of a friend. 

I had a glimpſe of a letter of yours lately, by which 
I find you are (like the vulgar) apter to think well 
of people out of power, than of people in power; per- 
haps it is a miſtake, but however there's fomething in 
it generous, Mr, * ** takes it extreme kindly, I can 
perceive, and he has a great mind to thank you for that 
good opinion, for which I believe he is only to thank 
his ill fortune: for if I am not in an error, he would 
rather be in power than out. 

To ſhew you how fit I am to live in the monn- 
tains, I-will with great trath apply to myſelf an old 
ſentence. © Thoſe that are in, may abide in; and 
* thoſe that are out, may abide out; yet to me, 
© thoſe that are in ſhall be as thoſe that are out, and 
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© thoſe that are out ſhall be as thoſe that are in.“ 
I am indifferent as to all thoſe matters, but I miſs 

vou at much as I did the firſt day, when (with a ſhort 


ſigh) T parted, Wherever you are, (or on the moun- 


tains of Wales, or on the coaſt of Dublin, > 
| # pn Tu mii, magni ſuperas dum Timavi, 
Side oram Ulyrict legis aequoris —— ) 
I am and ever ſhall be yours, ete. 


Mr. Gav. is Dr. Swirr. 


Nev. 17, 1726. 

. ten days ago a book was publiſhed here of 

the travels of one Gulllver, which hath been the 
converſation of the whole town ever ſince: the whole 
impreſſion ſold in a week: and nothing is more di- 
verting than to hear the different opinions people give 
of it, though all agree in liking it extremely. *Tis 
generally ſaid that you are the author, but I am told, 
the bookſeller declares he knows not from what hand 
it came, From the higheſt to the loweſt it is univer- 
ſally read, from the cabinet - council to the nurſery. 
Tho politicians to a man agree, that it is free from 
particular reſlections, but that the ſatire on general ſo- 
cieties of men is too ſevere. Not but we now and 
then meet with people of greater perſpieuity, who are 
in ſearch for particular applications in every leaf z and 
it is highly probable we ſhall have keys publiſhed to 


'* Whether Timavus or th Illyrian coaft, 
Whatever land or ſes thy preſence boaſt, 


Dryden. 
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give light 1 into . Your ond wm. 
is the perſon who leaſt approves it, blaming it as a de- 
ſign of evil conſequence to depreciate human nature, 
at which it cannot be wondered that he takes moſt of- 
fence, being himſelf the. moſt-accompliſh'd of his ſpe- 
cies, and ſo loſing more than any other of that praiſe 
which is due both to the dignity and virtue of a man. 
Your friend, my lord Harcourt, commends it very 
much, although he thinks in ſome places the matter 
too far carried, The dutcheſs dowager of Marlbo- 
rough is in raptures at it; ſhe ſays ſhe can dream of 
nothing elſe ſince ſhe read it : ſhe declares, that ſhe 
bath now found out, that her whole life hath been 
loſt careſſing the worſt part of mankind, and treating 
the beſt as her foes; and that if ſhe knew Gulliver, 
though he had been the worſt enemy ſhe ever had, ſhe 
would give up all her preſent acquaintance for his 
friendſhip. You may ſee by this, that you are not 
much 'injur'd by being ſuppos'd the author of this 

If you are, you have diſoblig'd ns, and two 
or three of your beſt friends, in not giving us the leaſt 
hint of it, while you were with us, and in particular 
Dr. Arbuthnot, who ſays, it is ten thouſand pities 

he had not known it, he could have added ſuch abun- 
dance of things upon every ſubject. Among lady- 
critics, ſome have found out that Mr, Gulliver had a 
particular malice to maids of honour. Thoſe of them 
who frequent the church, fay, his deſign is impious, 
and that it is an inſult on providence, by depreciating 
the works' of the Creator, Notwithſtanding I am told 
the * princeſs hath read it with great pleaſure. As to 
other critics, they think the flying iſland is the leaſt 
entertaining; and ſo great an opinion the town have 
of the impoſbbility of Gulliver's writing at all below 
himſelf, that 'tis agreed that part was not writ by the 
fame hand, tho' this hath its defenders too, It hath 


* The late Queen Caroline. 
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paſs'd lords and commons nemine contradicente ; and, 
the whole town, r women, and children, are you 
full of it. | 

Perhaps I may all this time be talking to you of a 
book you have never ſeen, and which hath not yet 
reach'd Ircland ; if it hath not, 1 believe what we have 
ſaid will be ſufficient to recommend it to your reading, 
and that you will order me to ſend it to you. 

But it will be much better to come over yourſelf, 
and read it here, where you will have the pleaſure of 
varicty of commentators, to explain the difficult ow 
ſages to you, 

We all rejoice that you have fixt the preciſe time of 
your coming to be * cum hirundine prima : which we 
modern naturaliſts pronounce, ought to be reckon'd, 
contrary to Pliny, in this northern latitude of fifty- 
two degrees, from the end of February, Styl. Greg. 
at fartheſt, But to us your friends, the coming of 
ſuch a black ſwallow as you will make a ſummer in 
the worſt of ſeaſons, We are no leſs glad at your 
mention of Twickenham and Dawley; and in town 
you know you have a lodging at court, 

The princeſs is cloath'd in Iriſh filk; pray give our 
ſervice to the weavers. We are ſtrangely ſurpriz'd to 
hear that the bells in Ireland ring without your mo- 
ney ; I hope you do not write the thing that is not. 
We are afraid that B—— hath been guilty of that 
crime, that you (like a Houyhnhnm ) have treated 
him as a Yahoo, and diſcarded him your ſervice. I 
fear you do not underſtand theſe modiſh terms, which 
every creature now underſtands but yourſelf. 

You tell us your wine is bad, and that the clergy 
do not frequent your houſe, which we look upon to 
be tautology. The beſt advice we can give you is, 


* With the firſt returning fallow, i. e. in the be- 
ginning of ſpring, 


to better, 

You fancy we envy you, but you are miſtaken, we 
envy thoſe you are with, for we cannot envy the man 
we love. 

Adieu. 


LET TEX XI. 


From Mr. Pore to Dr. Swirr. | 


Nov. 16, 1726. 


1 HAVE reſolved to take time; and in ſpite of all 

misfortunes and demurs, which ſickneſs, lame- 
neſs, or diſability of any kind can throw in my way, 
to write to you (at intervals) a long letter. My two 
leaſt fingers of one hand hang impediments to the o- 
thers, like uſeleſs dependents, who only take up room, 
and never are active or aſſiſtant to our pra I ſhall 
never be much the better for 'em I congratulate 
you firſt upon what you call your cozen's wonderful 
book, which is * publica trita manu at preſent, and 1 
propheſy will be in future the admiration of all men, 
That countenance with which it is received by ſome 
ſtateſmen, is delightful : I wiſh J could tell you how 
every ſingle man looks upon it, to obſerve which has 


been my whole diverſion this fortnight. I've never 


been a night in London fince you left me, till now for 
this very end, and indeed it has fully anſwered my 
expectations. 

I find no conſiderable man very angry at the book: 
ſome indeed think it rather too bold, and too general 


* Wern or thumbed by the hand of the public. 


| 20 make them a preſent of your wine, and come inwey S 
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a fatire : but none that I hear of accuſe it of 

lar reflections (I mean no perſons of conſequence, or 
good judgment ; the mob of critics, you know, al- 
ways are deſirous to apply ſatire to thoſe that they en- 
vy for being above them) ſo that you needed not to 
have been ſo ſecret upon this head. Motte receiv'd 
the copy (he tells me) he knew not from whence, - 
nor from whom, dropp'd at his houſe in the dark, 
from a Hackney-coach : by computing the time, I 
found it was after you left England, ſo for my part I 
ſuſpend my judgment. 

I'm pleas'd with the nature and quality of your pre- 
ſent to the princeſs. The Iriſh ſtuff you ſent to Mrs. 
* H, her royal highneſs laid hold of, and has made up 
for her own uſe, Are you determined to be natio- 
nal in every thing, even in your civilities? You are 
the greateſt politician in Europe at this rate; but as 
you are a rational politician, there's no great 8 of 
you, you will never ſucceed, 

Another thing in which you have pleaſed me, was 

what you ſay to Mr. P. by which it ſeems to me that 
you value no man's civility above your qwn dignity, 
or your own reaſon. Surely, without flattery, you 
are now above all parties of men, and it is high time 


to be ſo, after twenty or thirty years obſervation of 
the great world. ; 


T Nullius addictus jurare in verba iii. 


I queſtion not, many men would be of your intima · 
ey, that you might be of their intereſt: but God for - 
bid an honeſt or witty man ſhould be of any, but that 
of his country, They have ſcoundrels enough to 
write for their paſſions and their deſigns ; let us write 
for truth, for honour, and for poſterity. If you muſt 


* Mrs. Howard, now counteſi of Suffolk. 
+ Sworn to no party, to no cauſe attacht. 
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needs write about politics at all, (but perhaps tis full 
as wiſe to play the fool any other way) ſurely it ought 
to be ſo as to preſerve the dignity and integrity of 
your character with thoſe times to come, which will 
moſt impartially judge of you. 

I wiſh you had writ to lord Peterborow, no man is 
more affectionate towards you. Don't fancy none but 
Tories are your friends ; for at that rate I muſt be at 
moſt, but half your friend, and ſincerely I am wholly 
ſo. Adieu, write often, and come foon, for many 
wiſh you well, and all would be glad of your com- 


Pany. 


LETTER XVII. 


From Dr. SwisztT to Mr. Pore. 


Dublin, Nov. 20, 1726. 


1 AM juſt come from anſwering a letter of Mrs. 

Howard's, writ in ſuch myſtical terms, that I ſhould 
never have found out the meaning, if a book had not 
been ſent me called Gulliver's Travels, of which you ſay 
ſo much in yours. I read the book over, and in the 
ſecond volume obſerve ſeveral paſſages, which appear 
to be patched and altered, and the ſtile of a different 
ſort (unleſs I am much miſtaken. ) Dr. Arbuthnot likes 
the projectors leaſt ; others, you tell me, the flying 
inland; ſome think it wrong to be ſo hard upon whole 
bodies or corporations, yet the general opinion is, 
that reflections on particular perſons are moſt to be 
blamed : ſo that in theſe caſes I think the beſt method 
is to let cenſure and opinion take their courſe, A bi- 
ſhop here ſaid, that book was full of improbable lies, 


and for his part, he hardly believed a word of it, and 
ſo much for Gulliver. 
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Going to England is a very good thing, if it were 
not attended with an ugly circumſtance of returning to 
Ireland: it is a ſhame you do not perſuade your mini- 


ſters to keep me on that ſide, if it were but by a court 


expedient of keeping me in priſon for a plotter ; but 
at the ſame time I muſt tell you, that ſuch j Journeys 
very much ſhorten my life, for a month here is long- 
er than ſix at Twickenham. 

+ How comes friend Gay to be fo tedious ? another 
man can publiſh fifty thouſand lies ſooner than he can 
publiſh fifty fables. 

I am juſt going to perform a very good office, -it is 
to aſſiſt with the * archbiſhop in degrading a parſon 
who couples all our beggars, by which 1 ſhall make 
one happy man : and decide the great queſtion of an 
indelible character, in favour of the principles in faſhi- 


on; and this I hope you will repreſent to the miniſtry; 


in my favour, as a point of merit; ſo farewel until I 
return. 

I am come back, and have deprived the parſon, 
who by a law here is to be hanged the next couple he 
marries : he declared to us, that he reſolved to be 
hanged : only defired when he was to go to the gal- 
lows, the archbiſhop would take off his excommuni- 
cation, Is not he a good catholic ? and yet he is but 
a Scotchman, This is the only Iriſh event I ever 
troubled you with, and I think it deſerves notice. Let 


me add, that if I were Gulliver's friend, I would de- 


fire all my acquaintance to give out that his F copy 
was baſely mangled, and abuſed, and added to, and 
blotted out by the printer; for ſo to me it ſeems, in 
the ſecond volume particularly, Adieu, 
* Dr. William King. 

I Vide captain Gulliver's letter to his couſin Simpſon, 
prefixed to Gulliver's Travels, printed by George Faulk- 
ner in Dublin, | 
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LETTER XVII. 
From Dr. Swirr to N. Porz. 


December 5, 1726. 


BELIEVE the hurt in your hand affects me more 

than it doth yourſelf, and with reaſon, becauſe I 

may probably be a greater loſer by it. What have 

accidents to do with thoſe who are neither jockeys, 

nor fox-hunters, nor bullies, nor drunkards ? and 

yet a raſcally groom ſhall gallop a foundered horſe ten 
iles mpon a. cauſeway, and get home ſafe. 

I am very much pleas'd. that you approve what 
was ſent, ' becauſe I remember to have heard a great 
man ſay, that nothing required more judgment than 
making a preſent; which when it is done to thoſe of 
high rank, ought to be of ſomething that is not readi- 
ly got for money. You oblige me, and at the ſame 
time do me juſtice in what you obſerve as to Mr. P. 
Befides it is too late in life for me to act otherwiſe, 
and therefore I follow a very eaſy road to virtue, and 
purchaſe i it cheap, If you will give me leave to join 
us, is not your life and mine a ſtate of power, and de- 
pendence a ſtate of ſlayery ? We care not three pence 
whether a prince or miniſter will ſee us or no: we 
are not afraid of having ill offices done us, nor are at 
the trouble of guarding our words for fear of givin 
offence. I do agree, that riches are liberty, but then 
we are to put into the balance how long our appren- 
ticeſhip is to laſt in acquiring them. . 

Since you have received the verſes, I molt earneſſly 
intreat you to burn thoſe which you do not approve, 
and in thoſe few where you may not diſſike ſome parts, 
blot out the reſt, and ſometimes, (although it be a- 

Vor. VII E 
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gainſt the lazineſs of your nature) be ſo kind to make 
a few corrections, if the matter will bear them. I 
have ſome few of thoſe things I call thoughts moral 
and diverting; if you pleaſe I will ſend the beſt 1 
can pick from them, to add to the new volume. I 
have reaſon to chuſe the method you mention of mix- 
ing the ſeveral verſes, and I hope thereby among the 
bad critics to be entitled to more merit than is my 
due, 

This moment I am ſo happy to have a letter from 
my lord Peterborow, for which I intreat you will pre 
ſent him with my humble reſpects, and thanks, al- 
though he all-to-be-Gullivers me by very ſtrong inſi · 
nuations. Although you deſpiſe riddles, I am ſtrong- 
ly tempted to fend a parcel to be printed by them- 
ſelves, and make a_nine-penny jobb for the Book- 
ſeller. There are ſome of my own, wherein I ex- 
ceed mankind, * Mira poemata ! the moſt ſolemn 
that were ever ſeen ; and ſome writ by others, ad- 
mirable indeed, but far inferior to mine, but I will 
not praiſe myſelf. You approve that writer, who 
laughs and makes others laugh; but why ſhould 1 
who hate the world, or you who do not love it, 
make it ſo happy? therefore I reſolve from hence- 
forth to handle only ſerious ſubjeQs, | niſi guid tu, 
dofte Trebati, diſſentis. 


Yours, etc, 


* Wonderful poems, 
l| Unleſi you, and my learned friend, differ in opi- 


nion. 
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LETTER XIX. 


I. Porz to Dr. Swirr. 


March 8, 1726-7. 


M* * Stopford will be the bearer of this letter, 
for whoſe acquaintance I am, among many o- 
ther favpurs, obliged to you; and I think the ac- 
quaintance of ſo valuable, ingenious, and unaffected 
a man, to be none of the leaſt obligations. 

Our miſcellany is now quite printed. I am pro- 
digiouſly pleas'd with this joint-volume, in which 
methinks we look like friends, ſide by ſide, ſerious 
and merry by turns, converſing interchangeably, and 
walking down hand in hand to poſterity ; not in the 
ſtiff forms of learned authors, flattering each other, 
and ſetting the reſt of mankind at nought: but in a 
free, un · important, natural, eaſy manner; diverting 
others juſt as we diverted ourſelves. The third vo- 
lame conſiſts of verſes, but I would chuſe to print 
none but ſuch as have ſome peculiarity, and may be 
diſtinguiſhed for ours, from other writers. There's 
no end d of making books, Solomon ſaid, and above all 
of making miſcellanies, which all men can make. For 
unleſs there be a character in every piece, like the 
mark of the ele&, 1 ſhould not care to be one of the 
twelve thouſand ſigned. 

You received, I hope, ſome commendatory mak 
from a horſe and a Lilliputian, to Gulliver; and an 
heroic epiſtle of Mrs. Gulliver. The bookſeller would 
fain have printed 'em before the ſecond edition of the 


* Dy, James Stopford, miniſter of Finglas. 
E 2 
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book, but I would not permit it without your appro- 
bation 3 nor do I much like them. You ſee how 
much like a poet I write, and yet if you were with 
us, you'd be deep in politics. People are very warm, 
ond very angry, very little to the purpoſe, but there- 
fore the more warm and the more angry: Nen no- 
Htrnm ef, tantas componere lites, 1 ſtay at Twickenham, 
without ſo much as reading news- papers, votes, or any 
other paltry pamphlet. Mr. Stopford will carry you 
a whole parcel of them, which are ſent for your diver- 
ſion, but not imitation. For my own part, methinks I 
am at Glubdubdrib, with none but antients and ſpirits 
about me. 

I am rather better than I uſe to be at this ſeaſon, 
but my hand (tho' as you ſee, it has not loſt its cun- 
rivg) is frequently in very aukward ſenſations, ra- 
ther than pain. But to convince you it is pretty well, 
it has done ſome miſchief already, and Juſt been ſtrong 
enough to cut the other hand, while it was aiming to 

rune a ſruit- tree. 

Lady Bolingbroke has writ you a long, lively letter, 
which will attend this: ſhe has very bad health, 
very good. Lord Peterborow has writ twice to you ; 
we fancy ſome letters have been intercepted, or loſt 
by accident. About ten thouſand things I want to 
tell you : I wiſh youwere as impatient to hear them, 
for if ſo, you would, you muſt come early this ſpring. 
Adieu. Let me have a line from you. I am vext at 
loſing Mr. Stopford as ſoon as I knew him : but 1 
thank God 1 have known him no longer. If every 
man one begins to value muſt ſettle in Ireland, pray 
make me know no more of em, and I forgive you this 


F 


* 
p 3 N 
* It is not mine ſuch factions to compaſe. 
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LETTER XY; 
Mr. Port to Dr, Swirr. 


Oct. 2, 1727. 


T is a perſect trouble to me to write to you, and 
your kind letter left for me at Mr. Gay's af- 
ſected me ſo much, that it made me like a girl. I 
can't tell what to ſay to you; I only feel that I wiſh you 
well in every circumſtance of life ; that 'tis almoſt ag 
good to be hated, as to be loved, conſidering the pain 
it is to minds of any tender turn, to find themſelves 
ſo utterly impotent to do any good, or give any eaſe 
to thoſe who deſerve moſt from us. I would very 
fain know, as ſoon as you recover your complaints, or 
any part of them. Would to God I could eaſe any 
of them, or had been able even to have alleviated any ! 
J found I was not, and truly it grieved me. I was 
ſorry to find you could think yourſelf eaſier in any 
houſe than in mine, though at the fame time I can 
allow for a tenderneſs in your way of thinking, even 
when it ſeemed to want that tenderneſs. I can't ex- 
plain my meaning, perhaps you know it : but the beſt 
way of convincing you of my indulgence, will be, .if 
J live, to viſit you in Ireland, and act there as much 
in my own way as you did here in yours. I will not 
leave your roof, if I am ill. To your bad health I 
fear there was added ſome diſagreeable news from Ire- 
land, which might occaſion your ſo ſudden departure: 
for the laſt time I ſaw you at Hammerimith, you aſ- 
ſured me you would not leave us, unleſs your health 
grew better, this whole winter; and I don't find it 
did ſo. 1 never comply'd ſo unwillingly in my life 
with any friend as with you, in ſtaying ſo entirely 
E 3 
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from you : nor could I have had the conſtancy to do 
it, if you had not promiſed that before you went we 
ſhould meet, and you would ſend to us all to come. 
I have given your remembrances to thoſe you men- 
tion in yours: we are quite ſorry for you, I mean 
for ourſelves, I hope as you do, that we ſhall meet in 
a more durable and more ſatisſactory ſtate; but the 
leis ſure J am of that, the more I would indulge it in 
this. We are to believe we ſhall have ſomething bet- 
ter than even a friend, there, but certainly here we have 
nothing ſo good. 

Adieu for this time; may you find every friend 
you go to as pleas'd and happy, as every friend you 
went {rom is ſorry and troubled, 

Yours, etc. 


LETTER XXI. 
Fron Dr. Swirr to Mr. Port. 


Dublin, OA. 12. 1727. 


I HAVE been long reaſoning with myſelf upon the 

condition I am in, and in conclufion have thought 
it beſt to return to what fortune hath made my home; 
I have here a large houſe, and ſervants and conve- 
niencies about me. I may be worſe than I am, and 
1 have no where to retire : I therefore thought it beſt 
to return to Ireland, rather than go to any diſtant 
place in England. Here is my maintenance, and here 
my convenience. If it pleaſe God to reſtore me to 
my health, [ ſhall readily make a third journey ; if not, 
we muſt part as all human creatures have parted. You 
are the beſt and kindeſt friend in the world, and I 
know no body alive or dead to whom I am ſo muck 
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obliged; and, if ever you made me angry, it was ſor 
your too much care about me. I have often wiſhed 
that God Almighty would be ſo eaſy to the weakneſp 
of mankind, as to let old friends be acquainted in a- 
nother ſtate ; and, if I were to write an Utopia for 
heaven that would be one of my ſchemes. This wild- 
neſs you muſt allow for, becauſe 1 am giddy and 
deaf, 

I find it more convenient to be ſick here, withont 
the vexation of making my friends uneaſy ; yet my 
giddineſs alone would not have done, if that unſociable 
comfortleſs deafneſs had not quite tired me: and, 1 
believe, I ſhould have returned from the inn, if T had 
not fearcd it was only a ſhort intermiſſion, and the 
year was late, and my licence expiring. Surely, be- 
ſides all other faults, I ſhould be a very ill Judge, to 
doubt your friendſhip and kindneſs. But it hath 
pleaſed God that you are not in a ſtate of health, to 
be mortified with the care and ſickneſs of a friend : : 
two ſick friends never did well together; ſuch an of- 
fice is fitter for ſervants and humble companions, to 
whom it is wholly indifferent, whether we give them 
trouble or no : the caſe would be quite otherwiſe if 
you were with me; you could refuſe to ſee any body : 
here is a large houſe where we need not hear each o- 
ther if we were both ſick : I have a race of orderly 
elderly people of both ſexes at command, who are of 
no conſequence, and have gifts proper for attending 
us; who can bawl when J am deaf, and — 
when I am only giddy and would ſleep, 

I had another reaſon for my haſte hither, which was 
changing my agent, the old one having terribly in- 


_ volved my little affairs; to which, however, I am 
grown ſo indifferent, that I believe I ſhall loſe two or 
three hundred pounds rather than plague myſelf with 
accompts: ſo that I am very well qualified to be a 
lord, and put into Peter Waker's hands. 

Pray God continue and increaſe Mr, Congreve' 3 
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amendment, although he doth not deſerve it like you, 
having been too laviſh of that health which nature 
gave him. 

1 hope my Whitehall “ landlord is nearer to a 
place than when J left him; as the preacher ſaid, 
© The day of Judgment was nearer, than ever it had 
been before. 

Pray God ſend you health 4 det ſalutem, det opes, 
animam acquam ipſe tibi parabis. You fee Horace 
wiſhed for money, as well as health; and I would 
hold a crown he kept a coach; and I ſhall neyer be a 
friend to the court till you do ſo too. 


LETTER XXII. 


From Dr. Swirr to Mr. Pore. 


Dublin, 08. 30, 1727. 


T* firſt letter I writ after my landing was to Mr. 
Gay, but it would have been wiſer to direct it to 
Tonſon or Lintot, to whom I believe his lodgings 
are better known than to the runners of the poſt- 
office. In that letter you will find what a quick 
change I made in ſeven days from London to the 
Deanry, through many nations and languages un- 
known to the civilized world. And I have often re- 
flected in how few hours, with a ſwift horſe or a 
ſtrong gale, a man may come among a people as un- 
known 10 him as the Antipodes. If I did not know 


Mr. Gay, with whom the DEAN Jinetines 
bagged. 
I Let ſove give health, give riches, you ſhall find, 
An inward treaſure in an equal mind, 
Duxxix. 
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you more by your converſation and kindneſs than by 
your letter, I might be baſe enough to ſuſpect, that, 
in point of friendſhip, you acted like ſome philoſophers, 
who writ much better upon virtue than they practiſed 
it. In anſwer, I can only ſwear, that you have 
taught me to dream, which I had not done in twelve 
years, further than by inexpreſſible nonſenſe ; but 
now I can every night diſtinctly ſee Twickenham, and 
the grotto, and Dawley, and Mrs, B. and many other, 
et cetera's, and it is but three nights ſince I beat Mrs. 
Pope. I mult needs confeſs, that the pleaſure I take 
in thinking on you is very much leſſened by the pain 
I am in about your health: you pay dearly for the 
great talents God hath given you, and for the conſe- 
quences of them in the eſteem and diſtintion you re- 
ceive from mankind, unleſs you can provide a toler- 
able ſtock of health ; in which purſuit I cannot much 
commend your conduct, but rather entreat you would 
mend it by following the advice of my lord Boling- 
broke and your other phyſicians. When you talked 
of cups and impreſſions, it came into my head to imi- 
tate you in quoting ſcripture, not to your advantage, 
I mean what was faid to David by one of his brothers: 
I knew thy pride and the haughtineſs of thy heart; 
ſo I remember it grieved your ſoul to ſee me pay a 
penny more than my club at an inn, when you had 
maintained me three months at bed and board, for 
which if. I had dealt with you in the Smithficld way, 
it would have coſt me a hundred pounds, for I live 
worſe here upon more. Did you ever conſider, that, I 
am for life almoſt twice as rich as you, and pay no rent, 
and drink French wine twice as cheap as you do Port, 
and have neither coach, chair, nor mother? As to 
the world, I think you ought to ſay to it with St. 
Paul, if we have ſown unto you ſpiritual things, is it a 
great thing if we ſhall reap your carnal things? This is 
more proper ſtill, if you conſider the French word /þ:- 
ritual, inwhich ſenſe the world ought to pay you bet- 
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ter than they do. If you made me a preſent of a 
thouſand pounds, I would not allow myſelf to be in 
your debt; and if I made you a preſent of two, I 
would not allow myſelf to be out of it. But 1 have 
not half your pride: witneſs what Mr. Gay ſays in 
his letter, that I was cenſured for begging preſents, 
although I limited them to ten ſhillings, and Although 
I forgave Sir R—-t W——-le a thouſand pounds, 
* multa gement. I ſee no reaſon (at leaſt my friend- 
ſhip and vanity ſee none) why you ſhould not give 
me a viſit when you ſhall happen to be diſengaged : I 
will ſend a perſon to Cheſter to take care of you, and 
you ſhall be uſed by the beſt folks we have here, as 
well as civility and good nature can contrive : I be- 
lieve local motion will be, no ill phyſic, and I will have 
your coming inſcribed on my tomb, and recorded in 
never-dying verſe. 

I thank Mrs. Pope for her prayers, but 1 know the 
myltery. A perſon of my acquaintance who uſed to 
correſpond with the laſt great duke of Tuſcany, ſhew- 
ing one of the duke's letters to a friend, and profeſſing 
great ſenſe of his highnefs's friendſhip, read this paſ- 
{age out of the letters, / would give one of my fingers 
to procure your real good, The perfon to whom this 
was read, and who knew the duke well, faid, the 
meaning of rea/ good, was only that the other might 
turn agood catholic : pray aſk Mrs. Pope, whether 
this ſtory is applicable to her and me? I pray God 
bleſs her, for I am ſure ſhe is a good chriſtian, and 
(which is almoft as rare) a good woman. 


Adieu. 


Much regretting. 
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LETTER XXIII. 
Mr. Gav to Dr. SWIFT, 


Oct. 22, 1727. 


HOUGH you went away from us ſo unexpected- 

ly, and in ſo clandeſtine a manner; yet by ſeve- 

ral enquiries, we have inform'd ourſelves of every 
thing that hath happened to you. 

To our great joy you have told us your deafneſs 
left you at the inn in Alderſgate-ſtreet: no doubt 
your ears knew there was nothing worth hearing in 
England, 

Our advices from Cheſter tell us, that you met cap- 
tain Lawſon ; the captain was a man of veracity, and 
ſet fail at the time he told you; I really wiſh'd you 
had laid hold of that opportunity, for you had then 
been in Ireland the next day : beſides, as it is credibly 
reported, the captain had a bottle or two of excellent 
claret in his cabbin. You would not then have had 
the plague of that little ſmoaky room at Holy-head ; 
but conſidering it was there you loſt your giddineſs, 
we have great reaſon to praiſe ſmoaky rooms for the 
future, and preſcribe them in like caſes to our friends. 
The maid of the houſe writes us word, that while you 
were there you were buſy for ten days together writ- 
ing continually ——— and that as Wat drew nearer 
and nearer to Ireland, he blundered more and more, 
By a ſcrap of paper left in this ſmoaky room, it ſeem- 
ed as if the book you were writing, was a moſt la- 
mentable account of your travels; and really, had 
there been any wine in the houſe, the place would 
not have been fo irkſome. We were further told, 
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that you ſet out, were driven back again by a ſtorm, 
and lay in the ſhip all night. After the next ſetting 
fail, we were in great concern about you, becauſe the 
weather grew very tempeſtuous. When to my great 
joy, and ſurprize, I received a letter from Carling- 
ford in Ireland, which informed us that aſter many 
perils you were ſafely landed there. Had the oyſters 
been good it would have been a comfortable refreſh- 
ment after your fatigue, We compaſſionated you 
in your travels through that country of deſolation 
and poverty in your way to Dublin, for it is a 
moſt dreadful circumſtance to have lazy dull horſes 
on a road where there are very bad or no inns. 
When you carry a ſample of Engliſh apples next 
to Ireland, I beg you would either get them from 
Goodrich or Devonſhire. Pray who was the cler- 
gyman that met you at ſome diſtance from Dub- 
lin ? becauſe we covld not learn his name. Theſe 
are all the hints we could get of your long and dan- 
gerous journey, every ſtep of which we ſhared your 
anxieties and all that we have now left to comfort 
ns, is to hear that you are in good health. 

But why ſhould we tell you what you know alrea- 
dy? The Queen's family is at laſt. ſettled, and in.the 
liſt I was appointed gentleman-uſher to the princeſs 
Louiſa, the youngeſt princeſs; which, upon account 
that I am ſo far advanced in life, l have declined accept- 
ing; and have endeavoured, in the beſt manner I 
could, to make my excuſes by a letter to her majeſty, 
So now all my expectations are vaniſhed; and I have 
no proſpect, but in depending wholly upon myſelf, 
and my own conduct: As I am uſed to diſappoint- 
ments I. can bear them, but as I can have no more 
hopes, I can no more be diſappointed, ſo that I am 


in a bleſſed condition. You remember you 
were adviſing me to go into Newgate to finiſh my 
ſcenes the more correctly ——— I now. think I ſhall, 


for I have no attendance to hinder me; but my opera 
. 4 18 
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is already finiſhed. I leave the reſt of this paper to 
Mr. Pope. 

Gay is a freeman, and I writ him a long congra- 
tulatory letter upon it. Do you the fame: it 
will mend him, and make him a better man than a 
court could do. Horace might keep his coach in 
Auguſtus's time, if he pleas'd, but I won't in the 
time of our Auguſtus, My poem (which it grieves 
me that I dare not ſend you a copy of, for fear of the 
Curls and Dennis's of Ireland, and till more for fear 
of the worlt of traitors, our friendsand admirers) my 
poem, I ſay, will ſhew you what a diſtinguiſhing age 
we lived in, Your name is in it, with ſome others 
under a mark of ſuch ignominy as you will not much 
grieve to wear in that company. Adieu, and God 
bleſs you, and give you health and ſpirits. 


Whether you chuſe Cervantes ſerious air, 
Or laugh and ſhake in Rablais' eaſy chair, 
Or in the graver gown inſtruct mankind, 
Or ſilent, let thy morals tell thy mind. 


Theſe two verſes are over and above what I've ſaid of 


you in the poem. 
Adiev, 


"+ + . 
Dr. Swirr to Myr, Gar. 


Dublin, Mo. 23, 1727. 


I Entirely approve your refuſal of that employment, 
and your writing to the Queen, I am perfectly 
confident you have a keen enemy in the mini- 


ſtry : God forgive him, but not until he puts himſelf 
Vor. VII. F 


* 
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in a ſtate to be forgiven, Upon reaſoning with my- 
ſelf, 1 ſhould hope they are gone too far to diſcard 
you quite, and that they will give you ſomething ; 
which although much leſs than they ought, will be 
(as far as it is worth) better circumſtantiated. And 
ſince you already juſt live, a middling help will make 
you juſt tolerable. Your lateneſs in life (as you fo 
ſoon call it) might be improper to begin the world 
with, but almoſt the eldeſt men may hope to ſee 
changes in a court. A miniſter is always ſeventy ; 
and you are thirty years younger; and conſider Crom- 
wel himſelf did not begin to appear in the world un- 
til he was older than you. I beg you will be thrifty, 
and learn to value a ſhilling, which Dr. Birch faid 
was a ſerious thing. Get a ſtronger fence about your 
1000 /, and throw the inner fence into the heap, and 
be adviſed by your Twickenham landlord and me about 
an annuity. You are the moſt refractory, honeſt, 
good-natured man I ever have known; I could argue 
out this paper I am very glad your opera is 
finiſhed, and hope your friends will join the readier to 
make it ſucceed, becauſe you are ill uſed by others. 

I have known courts theſe thirty-ſix years, and know 
they differ; but in ſome things they are extremely 
conſtant: firſt, in the trite old maxim of a miniſter's 
never forgiving thoſe he hath injured : ſecondly, in 
the inſincerity of thoſe who would be thought the beſt 
friends : thirdly, in the love of fawning, cringing, 
and tale-bearing : fourthly, in ſacrificing thoſe whom 
we really wiſh well, to a point of intereſt, or intrigue: 
fifthly, in keeping every thing worth taking, for thoſe 
who can do ſervice, or diſſervice. 

Now — why doth not Mr. Pope publiſh 
his * dulneſs? the rogues he marks will die of them- 
ſelves in peace, and ſo will his friends, and fo there 
will be neither 'puniſhment, nor reward. Pray en- 


* Dunciad. 
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quire how my lord * St. John doth ? there's no man's 
health in England I am more concerned about than 
his I wonder whether you begin to taſte the 
pleaſure of independency ? or whether you do not 
ſometimes leer upon the court, + oculo retorto? Will 
you not think of an annuity when you are two years 
older, and have doubled your purchaſe-money ? Have 
you dedicated your opera, and got the uſual dedication 
fee of twenty guineas? How is the doctor? Doth 
he not chide that you never called upon him for hints ? 
Is my lord Bolingbroke at the moment I am writing, 
a planter, a philoſopher, or a writer ? is Mr, Pultney 
in expectation of a ſon, or my lord Oxford of a new 
old manuſcript ? 

I bought your opera to-day for ſixpence, a curſed 
print. I find there is neither dedication nor preface, 
both which wants I approve ; it is in the grant gout. 

We are as full of it | pro module noſiro as London 
can be; continually acting, and houſes crammed, and 
the { lord lieutenant ſeveral times there laughing 
his heart out. I did not underſtand that the ſcene of 
Locket and Peachum's quarrel, was an imitation of 
one between Brutus and Caſſius, until I was told it, 
I wiſh Mackheath, when he was going to be hanged, 
had imitated Alexander the Great when he was dying. 
I would have had his fellow-rogues defire his commands 
about a ſacceſſor, and he to anſwer, let it be the moſt 
worthy, etc, We hear a million of ſtories about the 
opera, of the applauſe at the ſong, That was levelled 
at me, when two great miniſters were in a box toge- 
ther, and all the world ſtaring at them. I am hear- 


* Lord St. John of Batterſea, father to lord Boling- 
broke. 

+ With a ſide-glance. 

t High taſte. 

For aur ſmall ſphere. 

Lord Carteret. 
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tily glad your opera hath mended your purſe, altho* 
perhaps it may ſpoil your court; 

Will you deſire my lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Pultney, 
and Mr, Pope, to command you to buy an annuity 
with two thouſand pounds? that you may laugh at 
courts, and bid miniſters kiſs 

Ever preſerve ſome ſpice of the alderman, and pre- 
pare againſt age, and dulneſs, and ſickneſs, and cold- 
neſs or death of friends. A whore hath a reſource 
left that ſhe can turn bawd ; but an old decayed poet 
is a creature abandoned, and at mercy, when he can 
find none, Get me likewiſe Polly's metzo-tinto. 
Lord, how the ſchool-boys at Weſtminſter and uni- 
verſity-lads adore you at this juncture! Have you 
made as many men laugh, as miniſters can make weep ? 

I will excuſe Sir William Wyndham the trouble of 
a letter: when ambaſſadors came from Troy to con- 
dole with Tiberius upon the death of his nephew, after 
two years; the emperor anſwered, that he likewiſe 
condoled with them for the untimely death of Hector. 
I always loved and reſpected Sir William very much, 
and do ſtill as much as ever; and it is a return ſuffi- 
cient, if he pleaſeth to accept the offers of my moſt 
humble ſervice, 

The Beggars hath knocked down Gulliver : 
I hope to ſee Pope's Dulneſs knock down the Beggars 
Opera, but not until it hath fully done its jobb. 

To expoſe vice, and make people laugh with in- 
nocence, doth more public ſervice than all the mini- 
ſters of ſtate from Adam to Walpole, and ſo adieu. 
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LET IS R V. 
Lord BoiincBrROxE to Dr. Swirr. 


P OPE charges himſelf with this letter; he hath 

been here two days, he is now hurrying to Lon- 
don, he will hurry back to Twickenham in two days 
more, and before the end of the week he will be, for 
ought I know, at Dublin. In the mean time his * Hul. 
ne/s grows and flouriſhes, as if he was there alre. dy. 
It will indeed be a noble work; the many will ſtare 
at it, the few will ſmile, and all his patrons from 
Bickerſtaff to Gulliver will rejoice, to ſee themſelves 
adorn'd in that immortal piece, 

T hear that you have had ſome return of your illneſs 
which carried you ſo ſuddenly from us (if, indeed, it 
was your own illneſs which made you in ſuch haſte to 
beat Dublin.) Dear Swift, take care of your health, III 
give you a receipt for it, a la Montagne, or, which is 
better, a Ia Bruyere. Mouriſſer bien votre corps ; ne le 
fatiguer jamais: laiſſer rouiller l' eſprit, meuble inutil, 
voire outil dangereux ; laiſſer ſonner vos cloches le natin, 


* The Dunci ad. 

1 Tale care of your body by goo eating, and be eau- 
tious of fatiguing it, You may ſuffer your wit to grow 
ruſty, for it is au uſeleſs piece of furniture ; and indeed, 
a dangerous iuſtrument. Let the early noiſe of tho 
morning bells break the reſt of the canons, and lull the 
DEAN into a ſweet and profound repoſe, which may give 
bim pleaſing dreams, As, for your own part, riſe late, 
and go to | public prayers, to return thanks for a gaes 
night reſt and au hearty breaifaſt. 
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pour eveiller les chanoines, et pour faire dormir le Doyen, 
d' un ſommeil doux et profind, qui lui procure de beaux 
ſenges : lever vous tard, et aller a Þ egliſe, prur vous 
faire payer d' aviir bien dormi et bien dejeune, As to 
myſelf, (a perſon about whom I concern myſelf very 
little) I muſt ſay a word or two out of complaiſance to 
you, I am in my farm, and here I ſhoot ſtrong and 
tenacious roots: I have caught hold of the earth, (to 
uſe a gardener's phraſe) and neither my enemies nor 
my friends will find it an eaſy matter to tranſplant me 
again. Adieu, let me hear from you, at leaſt of you; I 
love you for a thouſand things, for none more than 
for the juſt eſteem and love, which you have for all the 
ſons of Adam. 


P.S. According to lord Bolingbroke's account I 
ſhall be at Dublin in three days. I cannot help adding 
a word, to deſire you to expect my ſoul there with you 
by that time; but as for the jade of a body that is 
tack'd to it, I fear there will be no dragging it after. 
L aſſure you I have few friends here to detain me, and 
no powerful one at court abſolute to forbid my jour- 
ney. I am told the gynocracy * are of opinion, that 
they want no better writers than Cibber and the Bri- 
riſh journaliſt ; ſo that we may live at quiet, and ap- 
ply ourſelves to our more abſtruſe ſtudies. The only 
courtiers I know, or have the honour to call my 
friends, are John Gay and Mr. Bowry ; the former 
is at preſent ſo employed in the elevated airs of his o- 
pera, and the latter in the exaltation of his high dig- 
nity (that of her majeſty's waterman) that I can 
ſcarce obtain a categorical anſwer from either to any 
thing I ſay to them. But the opera ſucceeds extremely, 
to yours and my extreme ſatisſaction, of which he 
promiſes this poſt to give you a full account, I have 
been in a worſe condition of health than ever, and 


* Or the petlicoat government. 
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think my immortality is very near out of my enjoy- 
ment : ſo it muſt be in you, and in poſterity, to make 
me what amends you can for dying young. Adieu, 
While I am, I am yours. Pray love me, and take 
care of yourſelf, 


LETTER XXVI. 


From Mr. PoE to Dr. Swirr. 


March 23, 1727-8. 


SEND you a very odd thing, a paper printed in 

Boſton in New-England, wherein you'll find a real 
perſon, a member of their parliament, of the name of 
Jonathan Gulliver. If the fame of that traveller has 
travelled thither, it has travelled very quick to have 
folks chriſten'd already by the name of the ſuppoſed 
author, But if you object that no child ſo lately 


chriſten'd could be arrived at years of maturity to be 


elected into parliament, I reply (to ſolve the riddle) 
that the perſon is an Anabaptiſt, and not chriſten'd till 
full age, which ſets all right. However it be, the acci- 
dent is very ſingular, that theſe two names ſhould be 
united, 


Mr. Gay's opera has been acted near forty days run- 


ning, and will certainly continue the whole ſeaſon. So he 
has more than a fence about his thouſand pound: he'll 
ſoon be thinking of a fence about his two thouſand, 
Shall no one of us live as we would wiſh each other 


to live? Shall we have no ſure annuity, you no ſettle- 


ment on this ſide, and I no proſpect of getting to you 
on the other? This world is made for Czfar —— as 
Cato faid, for ambitious, falſe, or flattering people 
to domineerin : nay they would not, by their good 
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will, leave us our very books, thoughts, or words in 
quiet. I deſpiſe the world yet, I aſſure you, more 
than either Gay or you, and the court more than all 
the reſt of the world. As for thoſe ſeriblers for 
whom you apprehend I would ſuppreſs my Dulne/;, 
(which by the way for the future you are to call by a 
more pompous name, the Dunciad,) how much that 
neſt of Hornets are my regard, will eaſily appear to 
you when you read the treatiſe of the Bathos. 

At all adventures, yours and my name ſhall ſtand 
linked as friends to poſterity, both in verſe and proſe, 
and (as Tully calls it) in “ conſuetudine ſtudiorum. 
Would to God our perſons could but as well, and as 


ſurely, be inſeparable ! I find my other tyes dropping 


me, ſome worn off, ſome torn off, others relax- 
ing daily : my greateſt, both by duty, gratitude, and 
humanity, time is ſhaking every moment, and it now 
hangs but by a thread ! I am many years the older, 
for living ſo much with one ſo old; much the more 
helpleſs, for having been ſo long help'd and tended by 
her; much the more conſiderate and tender, for a 
daily commerce, with one who requir'd me juſtly to be 
both to her; and conſequently the more melancholy 
and thoughtful; and the leſs fit for others, who want 
only in a companion or a friend, to be amuſed or en- 
tertained, My conſtitution too has had its ſhare of 
decay, as well as my ſpirits, and I am as much in the 
decline at forty as you at ſixty. I believe we ſhould 
be fit to live together, could I get a little more health, 
which might make me not quite inſupportable : your 
deafneſs would agree with my dulneſs; you would 
not want me to ſpeak when you could not hear : but 
God forbid you ſhould be as deſtitute of the ſocial 
comforts of life, as I muſt when I loſe my mother ; 
or that ever you ſhould loſe your more uſeful ac- 
quaintance ſo utterly, as to turn your thoughts to 


* 1s the familiarity of our ſtudies. 
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ſuch a broken reed as I am, who could ſo ill ſupply 
your wants, I am extremely troubled at the returns of 
your deafneſs; you cannot be too particular in the 
accounts of your health to me : every thing you do 
or ſay in this kind obliges me, nay delights me, to ſee 
the juſtice vou do me in thinking me concern'd in all 
your concerns, ſo that tho? the pleaſanteſt thing you 
can tell me be that you are better or eaſier; next to 
that it pleaſes me that you make me the perſon you 
would complain to. 

As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the 
happieſt end I know of this life, ſo the next felicity is 
to get rid of fools and ſcoundrels; which I can't but 
own to you was one part of my defign in falling upon 
theſe authors, whoſe incapacity is not greater than 
their inſincerity, and of whom I have always found 
(if I may quote myſelf) 


That each bad author is as bad a friend. 
This poem will rid me of thoſe inſeQs, 


* Cedite Romani ſcriptores, cedite Grail, 
Neſcio quid majus naſcitur Iliade. 


I mean than my //iad; and I call it N?/cis quid, which 
is a degree of modeſty; but however if it filence 
theſe fellows, it muſt be ſomething greater than any 
Iliad in Chriſtendom, 


Adieu. 


* Ye Romans, yield ; ye Grecians, yield the prize, 
See ſomething greater than an liad riſe 2 
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LETTER NAI. 


From Dr. Swirr to My. Pore. 


Dublin, May 10, 1728. 


1 HAVE with great pleaſure ſhewn the New-Eng- 
land News- paper with the two names Jonathan 
Gulliver, and I remember Mr, Forteſcue ſent you an 
account from the aſſizes, of one Lemuel Gulliver, 
who had a cauſe there, and loſt it on his ill reputation 
ol being a liar; and theſe are not the only obſerya- 
tions I have made upon odd ſtrange accidents in trifles, 
which in things of great importance would have been 
matter for hiſtorians, Mr. Gay's Opera hath been 
acted here twenty times, and my * lord lieutenant tells 
me it is very well performed; he hath ſeen it often, 
and approves it much, 

You give a moſt melancholy account of yourſelf, 
and which I do not approve. I reckon that a man 
ſubje&. like us to bodily infirmities, ſhould only occa- 
fionally converſe with great people, notwithſtanding 
all their good qualities, eaſineſſes, and kindneſſes. 
There is another race which 1 prefer before them, as 
beef and mutton for conſtant diet before partridges; I 
mean a middle kind, both for underſtanding and for- 
tune, who are perfectly eaſy, never impertinent, com- 
plying in every thing, ready to do a hundred little of- 
fices that you and I may often want, who dine and fit 
with me five times for once that I go to them, and 
whom I can tell without offence, that I am otherwiſe 
engaged at preſent. This you cannot expect from a- 


* Lord Carteret. 


ny of thoſe, that either you or I, or both, are acquaint- 
ed with on your fide; who are only fit for our healthy 
ſeaſons, and have much buſineſs of their own. God 
forbid I ſhould condemn you to Ireland (* guanguam 
O!) and for England I deſpair ; and indeed a change 
of affairs would come too late at my ſeaſon of life, 
and might probably produce nothing on my behalf. 
You have kept Mrs. Pope longer, and have had her 
care beyond, what from nature you could expect; not 
but her loſs will be very ſenſible whenever it ſhall hap- 
pen. I fay one thing, that both ſummers and winters 
are milder here than with you; all things for life in 
general better for a middling fortune : you will have 
an abſolute command of your company, with whatever 
obſequiouſneſs or freedom you may expect or allow. 
I have an elderly + houſekeeper, : who hath been my 
| Walpole above thirty years, whenever I lived in this 
kingdom : I have the command of one or two villa's 
near this town : you have a warm apartment in this 
houſe, and two gardens for amuſement. I have faid 
enough, yet not half, Except abſence from friends, 
I confeſs freely, that I have no diſcontent at living 
here; beſides what ariſeth from a filly ſpirit of liber- 
ty, which, as it neither ſours my drink, nor hurts 
my meat, nor ſpoils my ſtomach, farther than in ima- 
gination, ſo I reſolve to throw it off. 

You talk of this Dunciad, but I am impatient to 
have it * volare per ora there is now a vacancy 
for fame : the Beggars Opera hath done its taſk, 
| diſcedat, uti conviva ſatur. 


Adieu. 


* And yet I wiſh ! 

+ Mrs. Brent. 

|| Prime miniſter, or chief manager. 
* Publiſhed. | 

|| Let it depart like a full-fed gueſt. 
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LETTER XXVII. 
From Dr. SwirT o Mr. Porz. 


June 1, 1728. 


1 LOOK upon my lord Bolingbroke, and us two, as 

a peculiar triumvirate, who have nothing to ex- 
pect, or to fear; and ſo far fitteſt to converſe with 
one another: only he and I are a little ſubject to 
ſchemes, and often upon very weak appearances, and 
this you have nothing to. do with, I do profeſs with- 
out affectation, that your kind opinion of me as a pa - 
triot (ſince you call it ſo) is what 1 do not deſerve ; 
becauſe what I do is owing to perfe& rage and reſent- 
ment, aud the mortifying ſight of ſlavery, folly, and 
baſeneſs about me, among which I am forced to live, 
And I. will take my oath, that you have more virtue 
in an hour than I in ſeven years; for you deſpiſe the 
follies, and hate the vices of mankind, without the leaſt 
ill effet on your temper; and with regard to particu- 
lar men, you are inclined always rather to think the 
better, whereas with me it is always directly contrary, 
I hope, however, this is not in you from a ſuperior 
principle of virtue, but from your ſituation, which 
hath made all parties and intereſts indifferent to yon, 
who can be under no concern about high and low 
church, Whig and Tory, or who is firſt miniſter 
Your long letter was the laſt I received, until this by 
Dr. Delany, although you mention another fince, 
The Doctor told me your ſecret about the Dunciad, 
which doth not pleaſe me, becauſe it defers gratifying 
my vanity in the moſt tender point, and perhaps may 
wholly diſappoint it. As to one of your enquiries, I 
am eaſy enough in great matters, but have a thouſand 


paultry 
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paultry vexations in my little ſtation, and the more 
contemptible, the more vexatious. There might be a 
Lutrin writ upon the tricks uſed by my chapter ts 
teize me. I do not converſe with one creature of 
ſtation or title; but I have a ſet of eaſy people whom I 
entertain when I have a mind; I have formerly deſcrib- 
ed them to you, but when you come you ſhall have the 
honours of the country as much as you pleaſe, and I 
ſhall on that account make a better figure, as long as J 
live. Pray God preſerve Mrs. Pope for your ſake and 
eaſe, I love and eſteem her too much to wiſh it for 
her own: if I were five and twenty, I would wiſh to 
be of her age, to be as ſecure as ſhe is of a better life, 
Mrs. * P. B. hath written to me, and is one of the 
beſt letter writers I know; very good ſenſe, civility 
and friendſhip, without any ſtiffneſs or conſtraint, 


The Dunciad hath taken wind here, but if it had not, 


you are as much known here as in England, and the 
univerſity lads will croud to kiſs the hem of your gar- 
ment. I am prieved to hear that my lord Boling- 
broke's ill health forced him to the Bath. Tell me, 
is not temperance a neceſſary virtue for great men, 
ſince it is the parent of eaſe and liberty, ſo neceſſary 
for the uſe and improvement of the mind, and which 
philoſophy allows to be the greateſt felicities of life ? 


I believe, had health been given fo liberally to you, 


it would have been better huſbanded without ſhame to 
your parts. 


* Mrs Patty Blount. 
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LETTER XXX. 


M.. Pore fe Dr. Swirr. 


* 


Dawley, June 28, 1728. 


1 NOW hold the pen for my lord Bolingbroke, who 
is reading your letter between two haycacks, but 
his attention is ſometimes diverted by caſting his eyes 
upon the clouds, not in admiration of what you ſay, 
but for fear of a ſhower, He is pleaſed with your 
placing him in the triumvirate between yourſelf and 
me; though he ſays that he doubts he ſhall fare like 
Lepidus, while one of us runs away with all the 
power like Auguſtus, and another with all the plea- 
ſures like Antony, It is upon a foreſight of this, that 
he hath fitted up his farm, and you will agree, that 
this ſcheme of retreat at leaſt is not founded upon 
weak appearances, Upon his return from the Bath, 
all peccant humours, he finds, are purged out of him; 
and his great temperance and oeconomy are ſo ſignal, 
that the firſt is fit for my conſtitution, and the latter 
would enable you to lay up ſo much money,as to buy 
a biſhopric in England. As to the return of his 
health and vigour, were you here, you might enquire 
of his Hay-makers; but as to his temperance, I can 
anſwer that (for one whole day) we have had no- 


thing for dinner but mutton-broth, beans and bacon, 
and a barn-door fowl. 

Now his lordſhip is run after his cart, I have a 
moment left to myſelf to tell you, that I over-heard 
him yeſterday agree with a painter for 200 /. to paint 
his country-hall with trophies of rakes, ſpades, prongs, 
etc. and other ornaments, merely to countenance his 


calling this place a farm ——- now turn over a new 
lea 

He bids me aſſure you, he ſhould be ſorry not to 
have more ſchemes of kindneſs for his friends, than 
df ambition for himſelf: there though his ſchemes 
may be weak, the motives at leaſt are ſtrong ; and 
he ſays further, if you could bear as great a fall, and 
decreaſe of your revenues, as he knows by experience 
he can, you would not live in Ireland an hour, 

The Dunciad is going to be printed in all pomp, 
with the inſcription which makes me proudeſt. It 
will be attended with Proeme, Prolegomena, Teſtimo- 
nia Scriptorum, Index Authorum, and Notes Variorun, 
As to the latter, I deſire you to read over the text, 
and make a few in any way you like beſt, whether 
dry raiſlery upon the ſtile and way of commenting of 

critics; or humours upon the authors in the 
poem ; or hiſtorical, of perſons, places, times; or 
explanatory, or collecting the parallel paſſages of the 
antients. Adieu. I am pretty well, my mother not 
m, Dr. Arbuthnot vext with his fever by intervals; 
5 am afraid he declines, and we ſhall loſe a worthy 
I am troubled about him very much. 


I am, etc. 


LETTER XXX. 


From Dr. Swirr to Mr. Pore, 


July, 16, 1728. 
HAVE often run over the Dunciad in an Iriſh 
edition (I ſuppoſe full of faults) which a gentle- 


man ſent me. The notes I could wiſh to be very 


large, in what relates to the perſons concerned; for 
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I have long obſerved, that twenty miles from Lon- 
don no body anderſtands hints, initial letters, or town- 
facts and paſſages ; and in a few years not even thoſe 
who live in London. I would have the names of 
thoſe ſcriblers printed indexically at the beginning or 
end of the poem, with an account of their works, for 
the reãder to refer to. I would have all the parodies (as 
they are called) referred to the authors they imitate, 
— When I began this long paper, I thought I ſhould 
have filled it with ſetting down the ſeveral paſſages 
which I had marked in the edition 1 had, but 1 find it 
unneceſſary, ſo many of them falling under the ſame 
rule. After twenty times reading the whole, I never, 
in my opinion, ſaw ſo much good ſatire, or more good 
ſenſe, in ſo many lines. How it paſſeth in Dublin, 
I know not yet; but I am ſure it will be a great dif- 
advantage to the poem, that the perſons and facts 
will not be underſtood, until an explanation comes 
out, and a very full one. I. imagine it is not to be 
publiſhed until towards winter, when folks begin to 
gather in town. Again I inſiſt, you muſt have your 
alteriſks filled up with ſome real names of real dunces. 

I am now reading your preceding letter, of June 
28th, and find that all I have adviſed above is men- 
tioned there, I would be glad to know whether the 
quarto edition is to come out anonymouſly, as pub- 
liſhed by the commentator, with all his pomp of pre- 
face, etc. and many complaints of ſpurious editions, 
I am thinking whether the editor ſhould not 
follow the old ſtile of, This excellent author, etc. and 
refine in many places, when you meant no refinement, 
and into the bargain take all the load of naming the 
dunces, their qualities, hiſtories, and performances, 

As to yourſelf, I doubt you want a ſpurrer-on to 
exerciſe and to amuſements; but to talk of decay at 
your ſeaſon of life is a jeſt. But you are not ſo regu- 
lar as I. You are the moſt temperate man God-ward, 
and the moſt intemperate your ſelf-ward, of moſt I 
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have known, I ſuppoſe Mr. Gay will return from the 
Bath with twenty pounds more fleſh, and two. hundred 
leſs in money: Providence never deſigned him to be 
above two and twenty, by his thoughtleſſneſs and cul- 
libility. He bath as little foreſight of age, ſickneſs, po- 
verty, or loſs of admirers, as a girl at fifteen, By the 
way, I muſt obſerve, that my lord Bolingbroke (from 
the effects of his kindneſs to me) argues moſt ſophi- 
ſtically ; the fall from a million to an hundred thou- 
ſand pounds is not ſo great, as from eight hundred 
pounds a year to one: beſides, he is a controller of 
fortune, and. poverty dares not look a great miniſter 
in the face under his loweſt declenſion. I never knew 
him live ſo great and expenſively as he hath done ſince 
his return from exile; ſuch mortals have reſources 
that others are not able to comprehend, But God 
bleſs you, whoſe great genius hath not ſo tranſported 
you as to leave you to the courteſy of mankind; for 
wealth is liberty, and liberty is a bleſſing fitteſt for a 
philoſopher and Gay is a ſlave by juſt two thou- 
ſand pounds too little And Horace was of my 
wind, ——— . ee may ud conn. him if he 


LETTER XXXL 


From Mr. Pers 1% Dr. Swirr. 


Bath, Mo. 12, 1728. 


1 HAVE paſt fix weeks in queſt of health, and found 
it not;,. but I found the folly of ſollicitude about it 
in an hundred inſtances; the contrariety of opinions 
and practices, the inability of phyſicians, the blind o- 
bedience of ſome patients, and as blind rebellion of o- 
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ters. I believe at a certain time of life,” men are ei- 
ther fools or phyſicians, and zealots or divines, for 
themſelves. 

It was much in my hopes that you intended us a 
winter's viſit, but laſt week I repented that wiſh, hav- 
ing been alarmed with a report of your lying ill on the 
road from Ireland; from which I am juſt relieved by 
an aſſurance that you are ſtil} at Sir Arthur Acheſon's, 
planting and building; two things that I envy you 
for, beſides a third, which is the ſociety of a valuable 
dy: I conclude (o' I know nothing of it) that 
you quarreł with her, and abuſe her every day if ſhe is 
fo. I wonder I hear of no lampoons upon her, either 
made by yourſelf, or by others, becauſe you eſteem 
her. I think it a vaſt pleaſure that whenever two 
people of merit regard one another, ſo many ſcoun- 
drels envy and are angry at them ; 'tis bearing teſti- 
mony to a merit they cannot reach; and if you knew 
the infinite content I have received of late, at the find- 
ing yours and my name conſtantly united in any ſilly 
ſcandal, I think you would go near to ſing * o tri- 
wnphe! and celebrate my happineſs. in verſe; and I 
| believe if yon won't I ſhall. The inſeription to 
the Dunciad is now printed and inſerted in the poem. 
Do you care I ſhould fay any thing farther how much 
that poem is yours? fince certainty without you it 
had never been, Would to God we were together 
for the reſt of our lives! The whole weight of 
| ſcriblers would juſt ſerve to find us amuſement, and 
not more. I hope you are too well employed to mind 
them: every ſtick you plant, and every ſtone you 
lay, is to ſome — A but the buſmeſs of ſuch lives 
as theirs is but to die daily, to labour, and raiſe no- 
thing. I only wiſh we could comfort each other under 
our bodily infirmities, and let thoſe who have ſo great 


As expreſſion congratulatin among the antients 
after a victory. 
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a miad to have more wit than we, win it and wear it. 
Give us but eaſe, health, peace, and fair weather, I 
think it is the beſt wiſh in the world, and you know 
whoſe it was. If I lived in Ireland, 1 fear the wet 
climate weufd endanger more than my life, my humour 
and beach, I am ſo atmoſpherical a creature 

I muſt not omit acquainting you, that what you 
heard of the words ſpoken of you in the drawing- 
room, was not true. The ſayings of princes are ge- 
nerally as ill related as the ſayings of wits. To ſuch 
reports little of our regard ſhonld be given, and leſs. 
ef our conduct influenced by them. 


LETTER XAII. 
Bas Dr. swirr to Mr. Porz. 


Dublin, Feb. 13 1728. 


1 Lived verg ally im the country: Sir Arthur Ache- 
ſon is a man of ſenſe, and a ſcholar, hath a good 
voice, and my lady a better; ſhe is perſectly well bred, 
and defirons to improve her underſtanding, which is 
very good, but cultivated too much like a fine lady. 
She was my pupil there, and ſeverely chid when fhe 
read wrong; with that, and walking, and making 
wenty little amuſing i ts, and writing fa- 
mily verſes of mirth by way of libels on my lady, my 
time palt very well and in very great order; infinitely 
better than here, where I ſee no creature but my fer- 
vants and my old preſbyterian houſe-keeper, denying 
my ſelf to every body until I ſhall recover my ears. 

I be account of another lord-lieutenant was only in 
a common news-paper, when I was in the country, 
and if it ſhould have happened to be true, I would 
have deſired to have had acceſs to him as the ſituation 
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T am in requires, But this renews the grief for the 
death of our friend Mr. Congreve, whom I loved 
from my youth, and who ſurely beſides his other ta- 
lents, was a very agreeable companion. He had the 
misfortune to ſquander away a very good conſtitution 
in his younger days; and T think a man of ſenſe and 
merit like him, is bound in conſcience to preſerve his 
health for the ſake of his friends as well as of himſelf. 
Upon his own account I could not much defire the 
continuance of his life, under ſo much pain, and ſo 
many infirmities. Years have not yet hardned me, 
and I have an addition of weight on my ſpirits fince 
we loſt him, although I ſaw him fo ſeldom; and poſ- 
fibly, if he had lived on ſhould never have ſeen him 
more. I do not only wiſh, as you aſk me, that IT 
was unacquainted with any deſerving perſon, but al- 
moſt, that I never had a friend. Here is an ingeni- 
ous good-humdured 6 phyſician, a fine gentleman, an 

excellent ſcholar, eaſy in his fortunes, kind to every 
body, hath abundance of friends, entertains them of- 


ten and liberally; they paſs the evening with him at 
cards, with plenty of good meat and wine, eight or a 


dozen together; he loves them all, and they him ; he 


hath twenty of theſe at command: if one of them 


dies, it is no more than poor Tom! 'he gets another, 


or takes up with the reſt, and is no more moved than 


at the loſs of his cat; he offends no body, is eaſy with 
| body —— is not this the true happy man? 1 


was deſcribing him to my lady Acheſon, who knows 


him too, but ſhe hates him mortally by my character, 


and will not drink his health : I would give half my 
fortune for the ſame temper; and yet, I cannot fay 


who is 


I love it, for I do not love my lord 


much of the doctor's nature. I hear Mr. Gay? s f ſer 
cond opera, which you mentioned, is forbid, and 


* Dr. Helſham. 
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then he will be once more fit to be adviſed, and reject 
your advice. 
Adieu. 


— 


LETTER XXXIN. 
From Dr. SWIFT to lord BOLINGBROKE. 


Dublin, March 21, 1729. 


you tell me you have not quitted the deſign of 
collecting, writing, etc. This is the anſwer. of 
every ſinner who defers his repentance, I wiſh Mr, 
Pope were as great an urger as I, who long for no- 
thing more than to ſee truth under your hands, laying 
all detraction in the duſt I find myſelf diſpoſed 
every year, or rather every month, to be more angry 
and revengeful; and my rage is lo ignoble, that it 
deſcends even to reſent the folly and baſeneſs of the 

enſſaved people among whom I live. I knew an ol 

lord in Leiceſterſhire, who amuſed himſelf with mend- 
ing pitchforks and ſpades for his tenants gratis : yet 
I have higher ideas left, if I were nearer to objects « on 
which 1 might employ them; and contemning my 
private fortune, would gladly croſs the channel and 
ſtand by, while my betters were driving the boar out 


of the garden, if there be any probable expectation 'of 


ſuch an endeavour, When I was of your age 1 often 
thought of death, but now, after a dozen years more, 


it is never out of my mind, and terrifies me leſs. 


J conclude, that Providence hath ordered our fears to 

decreaſe with our ſpirits; and yet I love * / bagatelle 

better than ever : for finding it troubleſome to read 
at night, and the company here growing taſteleſs, I 


8 Trifling. 
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am always writing bad proſe, or worſe verſe, either of 
rage or raillery, whereof ſome few eſcape to give of- 
fence, or mirth, and the reſt are burnt. 
They print ſome Iriſh traſh in London, and charge 
it on me, which you will clear me of to my friends, 
for all are ſpurious except one * paper, for which Mr. 
Pope very lately chid me, I remember your lordſhip 
uſed to ſay, that a few good ſpeakers would in time 
carry any point that was right; and that the common 
method of a majority, by calling to the queſtion, 
would never hold long when reaſon was on the other 
fide, Whether politics do not change like gaming by 
the invention of new tricks, I am ignorant: But, 1 
believe in your time, you would never, as a miniſter, 
have ſuffered an act to paſs through the houſe of com» 
mons, only becauſe you were ſure of a majority in the 
houſe of lords to throw it out; becauſe it would be 
unpopular, and conſequently a loſs of reputation, Yet 
this we are told hath been the caſe in the qualification» 
bill relating to penſioners. It ſhould 12 
that corruption like avarice hath no bounds. I had 
to know the proceedings of your mi» 
niſtry better than any other man of my rank : and 
having not much to do, I have often compared it with 
theſe laſt ſixteen years of a profound peace all ovet 
Europe, and we running ſeven millions in debt. I 
am forced to play at ſmall game, to ſet the beaſts here 
a madding, merely for want of better game, + Ten- 
_ via eft qua me qurgue poſſim, eic. the 
d——— take thoſe politics, where a dunce might 
govern for a dozen years together, I will go in pet 


* Entitled, a Libel on Dr. Delany, end 4 certain 
great lord. 


t New ways I muſt attempt, my groveling name 
Ta raiſe alaſt, and wing my flight to fame. | 
Dryden. 
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ſon do England, if I am provoked, and fend for the 
diftator from the plongh. I diſdain to ſay * O ibi 
practeritos but 1 cruda dio viridiſque ſenoctus. 
Pray, my lord, how are the gardens ? Have you taken 
down the mount and removed the yew hedges ? Have 
you not bad weather for the fpring-corn? Hath Mr, 
Pope gone farther in his Ethic poems? And is the 
| head-land ſown with wheat? And what ſays Poly- 
bius? And how doth my 4 lord St. John? Which 
laſt queſtion is very material to me, becauſe I love 
Burgundy, and riding between Twickenham and Daw- 

R I built a wall five years ago, and when 
the maſons played the knaves, nothing delighted me ſo 
much as to ſtand by while my ſervants threw down 
what was amiſs : I have likewiſe ſeen a monkey over- 
throw all the diſhes and plates in a kitchen, merely 
for the pleaſure of ſecing them tumble, and hearing 
the clatter they made in their fall, I wiſh you would 
invite me to ſuch another entertainment; but, you 
think as I ought to think, that it is time for me to 
have done with the world, and fo I would, if I could 
get into a better before I was called into the beſt, and 
not die here in a rage, like a poiſoned rat in a hole. I 
wonder you are not aſhamed to let me pine away in 
this kingdom while you are out of power. 

I come from looking over the | Melange above- 
written, and declare it to be a true copy of my pre- 


0 could I turn to that fair prime again. 
— Tet in his years are ſeen, | 
A: manly vigour and autumnal green. Idem, 


t Lord St. John of Batterſea, father a ta hard Boling- 
broke. 


| Or Medley. 


1 
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ſent diſpoſition, which muſt needs pleaſe you, ſince 


nothing was ever more diſpleaſing to myſelf, I deſire 
you to preſent my moſt humble reſpects to my lady. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


From Dr. Swirr to lord BolLinGBrO:ze. 


Dublin, April 5, 1729. 


1 DO not think it could be poſſible for me to hear 
better news than that of your getting over your 
ſcurvy ſuit, which always hung as a dead weight on 
my heart ; I hated it in all its circumſtances, as it af- 
feed your fortune and quiet, and in a ſituation of 
life that muſt make it every way vexatious. And, as. 
I am infinitely obliged to you for the juſtice you do 
me in ſuppoſing your affairs do at leaſt concern me as 
much as my own; ſo I would never have pardoned 
your omitting it. But before I go on, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning what I read laſt ſummer in a news- 
paper, that you were writing the hiſtory of your own 
times. I ſuppoſe ſuch a report might ariſe from what 
was not ſecret among your friends, of your intention 
to write another kind of hiſtory; which you often 
promiſed Mr. Pope and me to do : I know he deſires 
it very much, and I am ſure I deſire nothing more, 
for the honour and love I bear you, and the perfect 
knowlege I. have of your public virtue. My lord, I 
have no other notion of oeconomy, than that it is the, 
parent of liberty and eaſe, and I am not the only 
friend you have who hath chid you in his heart for the 
negle& of it, although not with his mouth, as I have 
done. For, there is a ſilly error in the world, even 
among friends otherwiſe very good, not to W 
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dle with mens affairs in ſuch nice matters. And, my 
lord, I have made a maxim, that ſhould be writ in 
letters of diamonds, That a wiſe man ought to have 
money in his head, but not in his heart. Pray, my 
lord, enquire whether your prototype, my lord Dig- 
by, after the reſtoration when he was at Briſtol, did 
not take ſome care of his fortune, notwithſtanding that 
quotation 1 once ſent you out of his ſpeech to the 
houſe of commons. In mv conſcience, I believe 
fortune, like other drabbs, values a man gradually leſs 
for every year he lives. I have demonſtration for it; 
becauſe, if I play at piquet for ſixpence with a man 
or woman two years younger than myſelf, I always 
loſe; and there is a young girl of twenty, who never 
fails of winning my money at backgammon, although 
ſhe is a bungler, and the game be eccleſiaſtic. As to 
the public, I confeſs nothing could cure my itch of 
meddling with it but theſe frequent returns of deafneſs, 
which have hindered me from paſſing laſt winter in 
London; yet I cannot but conſider the perfidiouſ- 
neſs of ſome people, who I thought when I was 
laſt there, upon a change that happened, were the 
moſt - impudent in forgetting their profeſſions that T 
have ever known. Pray will you pleaſe to take your 
pen and blot me out that political maxim from what- 
ever book it is in; that * res nolunt diu male admi- 
aiſtrari ; the commonneſs maketh me not know who 
is the author, but ſure he muſt be ſome modern. 

I am ſorry for lady Bolingbroke's ill health; but I 
proteſt I never knew a very deſerving perſon of that 
ſex, who had'not too much reaſon to complain of il} 
health. I never wake without finding life a more in- 
ſignificant thing than it was the day before; which is 
one great advantage I get by living in this country, 
where there is nothing I ſhall be ſorry to loſe; but 
my greateſt miſery is recollecting the ſcene of twenty 


* The public affairs cannot be long ill managed. 
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years paſt, and then all on a ſudden dropping into 
the preſent. I remember, when I was a little boy, I 
felt a great fiſh at the end of my line, which I drew 
up almoſt on the ground, but it dropt in, and the diſ- 
appointment vexeth me to this very day, and I be- 
lieve it was the type of all my future diſappointments, 
I ſhould be aſhamed to ſay this to you, if you had 
not a ſpirit fitter to bear your own misfortunes, than 
I have to think of them. Is there patience leſt to re- 
flect by what qualities wealth and greatneſs are got, 
and by what qualities they are Joſt? I have read my 
friend Congreve's verſes to lord Cobham, which end 
with a vile and falſe moral, and I remember is not in 
Horace to Tibullus, which he imitates ; © that all 
« times are equally virtuous and vicious; wherein 
he differs from all poets, philoſophers, and chriſtians, 
that ever writ. It is more probable, that there may 
be an equal quantity of virtues always in the world, 
but ſometimes there may be a peck of it in Aſia, and 
hardly a thimbleful in Europe. But if there be no 
virtue, there is abundance of ſincerity; for I will ven- 
ture all 1 am worth, that there is not one human crea- 
ture in power, who will not be modeſt enough to con- 
feſs that he proceeds wholly upon a principle of cor- 
ruption, I ſay this, becauſe I have a ſcheme, in ſpite 
of your notions, to govern England upon the prin- 
ciples of virtue, and, when the nation is ripe for it, 
I deſire you will ſend for me. I have learned this 
by living like a hermit, by which T am got back- 
wards about nineteen hundred years in the zra of the 
world, and begin to wonder at the wickedneſs of 
men. I dine alone upon half a diſh of meat, mix 
water with my wine, walk ten miles a-day, and read 
Baronius. * Hic explicit epiſtola ad dom. Bolingbroke, 

et incipit ad amicum Pope. 


* Here endeth the epiſtle to my lord Bolingbroke, 
and here beginneth to my ſriend Pope, 
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Having finiſhed my letter to Ariſtippus, I now be- 
gin to you, I was in great pain about Mrs. Pope, 
having heard from others that ſhe was in a very dan- 
gerous way, which made me think it unſcaſonable 
to trouble you, I am aſhamed to tell you, that when 
I was very young I had more deſire to be famous than 
ever ſince; and fame, like all things elſe in this life, 
grows with me every day more a trifle, But you who 
are ſo much younger, although you want that health 
you deſerve, yet your ſpirits are as vigorous as if 
your body were ſounder. I hate a croud where I have 
not an eaſy place to fee and be ſeen. A great libr ry 
always maketh me melancholy, where the beſt author is 
as much ſqueezed, and as obſcure, as a porter at a co- 
ronation. In my own little library, I value the com- 
pilements of Grævius and Gronovius, which make 
thirty-one volumes in folio (and were given me by 
my lord Bolingbroke) more than all my books be- 
ſides; becauſe whoever comes into my cloſet, caſts his 
eyes immediately upon them, and will not vouchſafe 
to look upon Plato or Xenophon, I tell you it is al- 
moſt incredible how opinions change by the decline cr 
decay of ſpirits ; and I will further tell you, that all 
my endeavours from a boy to diſtinguiſh myſelf, were 
only for want of a great title and fortune, that I might 
be uſed like a lord by thoſe who have an opinion of 
my parts; whether right or wrong, it is no great 
matter; and ſo the reputation of wit or great learn- 
ing does the office of a blue ribband, or of a coach 
and ſix horſes. To be remembered ſor ever on 
the account of our friendſhip, is what would exceed- 
ingly pleaſe me; but yet I never loved to make a viſit, 
or be ſeen walking with my betters, becauſe they get 
all the eyes and civilities from me. I no ſooner writ 
this than I corrected myſelf, and remembred Sir Faulk 
Grevil's epitaph, ©* Here lies, etc. who was friend to 
« Sir Philip Sidney.” And therefore 1 moſt heartily 
thank you for your deſire, that I would record our 
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friendſhip in verſe, which, if I can ſucceed in, I will 
never deſire to write one more line in poetry while I 
live. You muſt preſent my humble ſervice to Mrs. 
Pope, and let her know, I pray for her continuance in 
the world, for her own reaſon, that ſhe may live to 
take care of you, 


LETTER XXXV. 


From Dr. SwiFT f Mr. Pore, 


Arg. 11, 1729. 


I AM very ſenſible that in a former letter I talked 
very weakly of my own affairs, and of my imper- 
ſet wiſhes and deſires, which however I find with ſome 
comfort do now daily decline, very ſuitable to my ſtate 
of health for ſome months paſt. For my head is ne- 
ver perfectly free from giddineſs, and eſpecially to- 
wards night. Yet my diſorder is very moderate, and 
have been without a fit of deafneſs this half year; 
ſo I am like a horſe, which, although off his mettle, 
can trot on tolerably; and this compariſon puts me in 
mind to add, that I am returned to be a rider, wherein 
I wiſh you would imitate me. As to this country, 
there have been three terrible years dearth of corn, 
and every place ſtrowed with beggars ; but dearths 
are common in better climates, and our evils here 
lie much deeper. Imagine a nation the two thirds of 
whoſe revenues are ſpent out of it, and who are not 
permitted to trade with the other third, and where the 
pride of the women will not ſuffer them to wear their 
own manufactures, even where they excel what come 
from abroad: this is the true ſtate of Ireland in à 
very few words. Theſe evils operate more every day 
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and the kingdom is abſolutely undone, as T have been 
telling it often in print theſe ten years paſt, 

What I have ſaid requires forgiveneſs ; but I had 
a mind for once to let you know the (tate of our af- 
fairs, and my reaſon for being more moved than per- 
haps becomes a clergyman, and a piece of a philoſo- 
pher ; and perhaps the increaſe of years and diſorders 
may hope for ſome allowance to complaints, eſpecial- 
ly when I may call myſelf a ſtranger in a ſtrange land. 
As to poor Mrs. Pope (if ſhe be (till alive) I heartily 
pity you and pity her: her great piety and virtue will 
infallibly make her happy in a better life, and her 
great age hath made her fully ripe for heaven and the 
grave, and her beſt friends will moſt wiſh her caſed of 
her labours, when ſhe hath ſo many good works to 
follow them. The loſs you will feel by the want of 
her care and kindneſs, I know very well, but ſhe hath 
amply done her part, as you have yours. One reaſon 
why I would have you in Ireland, when you ſhall be 
at your own diſpoſal, is, that you may be maſter of 
two or three years revenues, “ proviſce frugis in annos 
copia, ſo as not to be pinched in the leaſt when years 
increaſe, and perhaps your health impairs : and when 
this kingdom is utterly at an end, yon may ſupport 
me for the few years I ſhall happen to live; and who 
knows but you may pay me exorbitant intereſt for the 
ſpoonful of wine, and ſcraps of a chicken, it will coſt 
me to feed you. I am confident you have too much 
reaſon to complain of ingratitude; for I never yet 
knew any perſon, one tenth part ſo heartily diſpoſed 
as you are, to do good offices to others without the 
leaſt private view. 

Was it a gaſconade to pleaſe me that you ſaid your 
fortune was encreaſed 100 l. a year ſince I left you? 
Lou ſhould have told me how. Thoſe + /ub/idia ſe- 


*A ſtock of wine laid up for many years. 
+ Supports to old age. 
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nectuti are extremely deſirable, if they could be got with 
Juſtice, and without avarice; of which vice although I 
cannot charge myſelf yet, nor feel any approaches to- 
wards it, yet no uſurer more wiſheth to be richer, (or 
rather to be ſurer of his rents ;) but I am not half ſo 
moderate as you; for, I declare I cannot live eaſily un- 
der double to what you are ſatisfied with. 

I hope Mr. Gay will keep his 3000 l. and live on 
the intereſt without decreaſing the principal one pen- 
ny; but I do not like your ſeldom ſeeing him: I hope 
he is grown more diſengaged from his intentneſs on 
his own affairs, which I ever diſliked, and is quite the 
xeverſe to you, unleſs you are a very dexterous dif- 
guiſer. I defire my humble ſervice to lord Oxford, 
lord Bathurſt, and particularly to Mrs. B 
but to no hady at court, God bleſs you for being a 
greater dupe than I : I love that * 
but I want your charity. 


Adieu. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


Mr. Pore to Dr. Swirr. 


Of. 9, 1729. 


Tf pleaſes me that you received my books at laſt; 

but you have never once told me if you approve 
the whole, or diſapprove not of ſome parts of the 
commentary, etc. It was my principal aim in the 
entire work to perpetuate the friendſhip between us, 
and to ſhew that the friends or the enemies. of one, 
were the friends or enemies of the other: if in any 
particular, any thing be ſtated or mentioned in a dif- 
ferent manner from what you like, pray tell me freely, 
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that the new editions now coming out here, may have 


it rectify d. You'll find the octavo rather more correct 


than the quarto, with ſome additions to the notes and 
epigrams caſt in, which I wiſh had been encreaſed by 
your acquaintance in Ireland. I rejoice in hearing the 
drapiers-hill is to emulate Parnaſſus ; I fear the coun- 
try about it is as impoveriſhed, I truly ſhare in all 
that troubles you, and wiſh you removed from a ſcene 
of diſtreſs, which I know works your compaſſionate 
temper too ſtrongly. But if we are not to ſee you 
here, I believe I ſhall once in my life fee you there. 
You think more for me, and about me, than any friend 
I have, and you think better for me. Perhaps you'll 
not be contented, tho' I am, that the additional 100 l. 
a year is only for my life : my mother is yet living, 
and I thank God for it: ſhe will never be troubleſome 
to me, if it but pleaſe God ſhe be not fo to herſelf: 
but a melancholy object it is to obſerve the gradual 
decays both of body and mind, in a perſon to whom 


one is tyed by the links of both. I can't tell whether 


her death itſelf would be fo affliting. 

You are too careful of my worldly affairs: I am 
rich enough, and I can afford to give away 1001. a 
year, Don't be angry; I will not live to be very 
old. I have revelations to the contrary, I would 
not crawl upon the earth without doing a little good 
when I have a mind to do it : I will enjoy the plea- 
ſure of what I give, by giving it, alive, and ſeeing a- 
nother enjoy it. When 1 die, I ſhould be aſhamed 
to leaveenough to build me a monument, if there were 
a wanting friend above ground. 

Mr. Gay aſſures me his 3000 J. is kept entire and 
ſacred 3 he ſeems to languiſh after a line from you, 
and complains tenderly. Lord Bolingbroke has told 
me ten times over he was going to write to you. Has 


be or not? The Dr. is unalterable, both in friendſhip 


and quadrille : his wife has been very near death laſt 
week: his two brothers buried their wives within 
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theſe ſix weeks. Gay is ſixty miles off, and has been 


ſo all this ſummer, with the duke and dutcheſs of 
Queenſberry. He is the ſame man: fo is every one 
here that you know: mankind is unamendable, * p- 
timus ille qui nini nis urgetur Poor * is like 
the reſt, ſhe cries at the thorn in her foot, but will 
ſuffer no- body to pull it out. The court-lady I have 
a good opinion of, yet I have treated her more negli- 
gently than you wou'ddo, becauſe you like to ſee the 
inſide of a court, which I do nat. I've ſeen her but 
twice, You have a deſperate hand at daſhing out a 
character by great ſtrokes, and at the ſame time a de- 
licate one at fine touches. God forbid you ſhould 
draw mine, if I were conſcious of any guilt : but if 1 
were conſcious only of folly, God ſend it! for as no 
body can detect a great fault ſo well as you, no body 
would ſo well hide a ſmall one. But after all, that 
lady means to do good, and does no harm, which is 
a vaſt deal for a courtier. I can aſſure you that lord 
Peterborow always ſpeaks kindly of you, and cer- 
tainly has as great a mind to be your friend as any 
one. I muſt throw away my pen; it cannot, it will 
never tell you, what I inwardly am to you. Quod ne- 
queo monſtrare , et ſentio tantum. 


He is beſt who hath the feweſt faults. 
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LET TE KS MEEVH 
Lord BoL.incBROKE to Dr. Swirr. 


Bruſſels, Sept. 27, 1729. 


[1 HAVE brought your French * acquaintance thus 

far on her way into her own country, and conſi - 
derably better in health than ſhe was when ſhe went 
to Aix. TI begin to entertain hopes that ſhe will re- 
cover ſuch a degree of health as may render old age 
fupportable. Both of us have cloſed the tenth luſtre, 
and it is high time to determine how we ſhall play the 
laſt a& of the farce, Might not my life be entitled 
much more properly a What-d'ye call it than a Farce? 
Some comedy, a great deal of tragedy, and the whole 
interſperſed with ſcenes of Harlequin, Scaramouch, 
and Dr. Baloardo, the prototype of your hero. 
I uſed to think ſometimes formerly, of old age and of 
death; enough to prepare my mind; not enough to 
anticipate ſorrow, to daſh the joys of youth, and to 
be all my life a dying, I find the benefit of this 
practice now, and find it more as I proceed on my 
journey : little regret when I look backwards, little 
apprehenſion when I look forward, You complain 
grievouſly of your ſituation in Ireland: I would com- 
plain of mine too in England : but T will not, nay I 
ought not; for Ifind by long experience that I can be 
unfortunate without being unhappy. I do notapprove 
your joining together the figure of /iving, and the 
pleaſure of giving, tho' your old prating friend Mon- 
tagne does ſomething like it in one of his rhapſodies : 
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to tell you my reaſons would be to write an eſſay, 
and I ſhall hardly have time to write a letter: bur if 
you will come over, and live with Pope and me, T'll 
ſhew you in an inſtant why thoſe two things ſhould 
not * aller de pair, and that forced retrenchments on 
both may be made, without making us even uneaſy. 
You know that 1 am too expenſive, and all mankind 
khows that I have been truly plundered; and yet I 
feel in my mind the power of deſcending without an- 
xiety two or three ſtages more. In ſhort (Mr. Dean) 
if you will come to a certain farm in Middleſex, you 
ſhall fi.d that I can live frugally without growling at 
the world, or being peeviſh with thoſe whom fortune 
hath appointed to eat my bread, inſtead of appointing 
me to eat theirs; and yet I have naturally as little diſ- 
poſition to frugality as any man alive. You fay you 
are no philoſopher, and I think you are in the right 
to diſlike a word which is ſo often abuſed ; but I am 
ſure you like to follow reaſon, not cuſtom, (which is 
ſometimes the reaſon, and oftner the caprice of o- 
thers, of the mob of the world.) Now, to be ſure of 
doing this, you muſt wear your philoſophical ſpectacles 
as conſtantiy as the Spaniards uſed to wear theirs. 
Vou muſt make them part of your dreſs, and ſooner 
part with your broad - brim'd beaver, your gown, your 
ſcarf, or even that emblematical veſtment your ſur- 
plice. Thro' this medium you will ſee few things to 
be vexed at, few perſons to be angry at; and yet there 
will frequently be things which we ought to wiſh al- 
tered, and perſons whom we ought to wiſh hanged. 
In your letter to Pope, you agree that a regard for 
fame becomes a man more towards his exit, than at 
his entrance into life; and yet you confeſs, that the 
longer you live, the more you grow indifferent about 
it. Your ſentiment is true and natural; your reaſon- 
ing I am afraid is not ſo upon this occaſion. Pru- 


* Go together. 
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dence will make us deſire fame, becauſe it gives us 
many real and great advantages in all the affairs of life. 
Fame is the wiſe man's means; his ends are his own 
good, and the good of ſociety. You poets and orators 
have inverted this order; you propoſe fame as the 
end; and good, or at leaſt great actions, are the 
means. You go further: you teach our ſelf- love to 
anticipate the applauſe which we ſuppoſe will be paid 
by poſterity to our names; and with idle notions of 
immortality you turn other heads belides your own : 
I am afraid this may have done ſome harm in the 
world. 

Fame is an object which men purſue ſucceſsfully by 
various and even contrary courſes, Your doctrine 
leads them to look on this end as eſſential, and on the 
means as indifferent; ſo that Fabricius and Craſſus, 
Cato and Cæſar preſſed forward to the ſame goal. After 
all, perhaps it may appear from a conſideration of the 
depravity of mankind, that you could do no better, 
nor keep up virtue in the world withont calling this 
paſſion, or this direction of ſelf-love, into your aid: 
Tacitus has crouded this excuſe for you, according to 
his manner, into a maxim, * Contemptu famae contemni 
_ virtutes, But now whether we conſider fame as an 
uſeful inſtrument in all the occurrences of private and 
public life, or whether we cor ſider it as the cauſe of 
that pleaſure which our ſelf- love is ſo fond of, me- 
thinks our entrance into life, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, our youth, not our old age, is the ſeaſon when 
we ought to deſire it moſt, and therefore when it is 
moſt becoming to deſire it with ardor. If it is uſeful, 
it is to be deſired moſt when we have, or may hope 
to have, a long ſcene of action open before us: to- 
wards our exit, this ſcene of action is or ſhould be 
cloſed: and then methinks it is unbecoming to grow 


* From ſlighting the opinion of the world, we proceed 
to a diſregard of virtue. 
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fonder of a thing, which we have no longer occaſion 
for. If it is pleaſant, the ſooner we are in poſſeſſion 
of fame, the longer we ſhall enjoy this pleaſure, when 
it is acquired early in life, it may tickle us on till old 
age; but when it is acquired late, the ſenſation of 
pleaſure will be more faint, and mingled with the re- 
gret of our not having taſted it ſooner, 


From my Farm, Oct. 5. 


I am here, I have ſeen Pope, and one of my firſt 
enquiries was after you. He tells me a thing I am 
ſorry to hear : you are building, it ſeems, on a piece 
of “ land you have acquired for that purpoſe, in ſome 
county of Ireland. Tho' I have built in a part of 
the world which I prefer very ].itle to that where you 
have been thrown, and confined by our ill fortune 
and yours, yet I am ſorry you do the ſame thing. I 
have repented a thouſand times of my reſolution, and 
I hope you will repent of yours before it is executed, 
Adieu, my old and worthy friend; may the phyſical 
evils of life fall as eaſily upon you, as ever they did 
on any man who lived to be old; and may the moral 
evils which ſurround us, make as little impreſſion on 
you, as they ought to make on one who has ſuch ſu- 
perior ſenſe to eſtimate things by, and ſo much virtue 
to wrap himſelf up in. 

My wife deſires not to be forgotten by you; "he $ 
faithfully your ſervant, and zealouſly your admirer, 
She will be concernedand diſappointed not to find you 
in this iſland at her return, which hope both ſhe and 
I had been made to entertain before I went abroad, 


In the county of Armagh, called Drapier's hill. 
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Er 
Dr. SwirT to brd BOLINGBROKE. 


Dublin, Oct. 31, 1729. 


1 Received your lordſhip's travelling letter of ſeveral 

dates, at ſeveral ſtages, and from different nations, 
languages and religions. Neither could any thing be 
more obliging than your kind remembrance of me in 
ſo many places. As to your ten luſtres, I remember 
when I complained in a letter to Prior, that I was 
fifty years old, he was half angry in jeſt, and anſwer- 
ed me out of Terence, * iſta commemoratio eft quaſi ex- 
frobatio, How then ought I to rattle you, when 1 
have a dozen years more to anſwer for, all monaſti- 
cally paſſed in this country of liberty and delight, and 
money, and good company ! I go on anſwering your 
letter; it is you were my hero, but the other never 
was ; yet if he were, it was your own fault, who 
taught me to love him, and often vindicated him in 
the beginning of your miniſtry, from my accuſations, 
But I granted he had the greateſt inequalities of any 
man alive, and his whole ſcene was fifty times more 
2 What-d'ye-call-it, than yours : for I declare yours 
was || unie, and I wiſh you would fo order it, that 
the world may be as wiſe as I upon that article; and 
Mr. Pope wiſhes it too, and I believe there is not a 
more honeſt man in England, even without wit. But 
you regard us not. I was forty-ſeven years old when 


* By putting me in mind of your facoours, you in @ 
manner upbraid me with them. 
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I began to think of death, and the reflections upon it 
now begin when I wake in the morning, and end 
when I am going to ſleep - I writ to Mr, Pope, 


and not to you, My birth although from a family 
not undiſtinguiſhed in its time, is many degrees infe- 
rior to yours; all my pretenſions from perſons and 
parts infinitely ſo; I a younger ſon of younger ſons ; 
you born to a great fortune: yet 1 ſee you with all 
your advantages ſunk to a degree that you could ne- 
ver have been without them: but yet I ſee you as 
much eſteemed, as much beloved, as much dreaded, 
and perhaps more (although it be almoſt impoſſible) 
than ever you were in your higheſt exaltation; only 
I grieve like an alderman that you are not ſo rich. 
And yet, my lord, I pretend to value money as little 
as you, and J will call five hundred witneſſes (if you 
will take Iriſh witneſſes) to prove it. I renounce 
your whole philoſophy, becauſe it is not your practice. 
By the figure living, (if I uſed that expreſſion to 
Mr. Pope) I do not mean the parade, but a ſuitable- 
neſs to your mind; and, as for the pleaſure of giving, 
Iknow your ſoul ſuffers when you are debarred of it. 
Could you, when your own generoſity and contempt 
of outward things, (be not offended, it is no eccle- 
ſiaſtical but an Epictetian phraſe) could you, when 
theſe have brought you to it, come over and live 
with Mr. Pope and me at the deanry? I could al- 
moſt wiſh the experiment were tried no 
God forbid that ever ſuch a ſcoundrel as Want ſhould 
dare to approach you, But, in the mean time, do 
not brag, retrenchments are not your talent. But, as 
old Weymouth ſaid to me in your miniſtry, and in 
his lordly Latin, * Philo/ophia verba ignava opera, I 
wiſh you could learn arithmetic, that three and two 
make five, and will never make more. My philoſo- 
phical ſpectacles which you adviſe me to, will tell me 


* Phil:fophical writings are idle treatiſes. 
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that I can live on 501. a year (wine excluded, which 
my bad health forces me to) but I cannot endure that 
your * 0t;um ſhould be ſine dignitate. My lord, 
what I would have ſaid of fame, is meant of fame 
which a man enjoys in his life; becauſe I cannot be a 
great lord, I would acquire what is a kind of + /#6- 
ſidium, I would endeavour that my betters ſhould ſeek 
me by the merit of ſomething diſtinguiſhable inſtead 
of my ſecking them. The deſire of enjoying it in 
aſter· times is owing to the ſpirit and folly of youth: 
but with age we learn to know the houſe is fo full, 
that there is no room for above one or two at moſt, 
in an age through the whole world. My lord, I hate 
and love to write to you, it gives me pleaſure, and 
kills me with melancholy. The d take ſtu- 
pidity, that it will not come to ſupply the waat of 
philoſophy. 


LET ES KN LENNIL. 
Dr. Swirr to Mr. Port. 


Oct. 31, 1729. 


You were ſo careful of ſending me the Dunciad, 

that I have received five of them, and have 
pleaſed four friends. I am one of every body who 
approve every part of it, text and comment ; but am 
one abſtracted from every body, in the happineſs of 
being recorded your friend, while wit, and humour, 
and politeneſs ſhall have any memorial among us. As 
for your octavo edition, we know nothing of it, for 


* An honurable retirement. 
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we have an octavo of our own, which hath ſold won- 
derfully conſidering our poverty, and dulneſs, the 
conſequence of it, 

I writ this poſt to lord B. and told him in my let- 
ter, that with a great deal of loſs for a frolic, I will 
fly as ſoon as build; I have neither years, nor ſpirits, 
nor money, nor patience for ſuch amuſements. The 
frolic is gone off, and I am only 1001. the poorer, 
But, this kingdom is grown ſo exceſſively poor, that 
we wiſe men mult think of. nothing but getting a little 
ready money, It is thought there are not two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds of ſpecies in the whole iſland ; 
for ve return thrice as much to our abſentees, as we 
get by trade, and fo are all inevitably undone ; which 
I have been telling them in print theſe ten years, to 
as little purpoſe as if it came from the pulpit. And 
this is enough for Iriſh politics, which I only 
mention, becauſe it ſo nearly toucheth myſelf, I 
mult repeat what I believe I have ſaid before, that I 
pity you much more than Mrs, Pope. Such a parent 
and friend hourly declining before your eyes is an ob- 
ject very unſit for your health, and duty, and tender 
diſpolition; and, 1 pray God it may not affect you 
too much, I am as much ſatisfied that your addition- 
al 100 I. per annum is for your life, as if it were for 
ever : you have enough to leave your friends, I would 
not have them glad to be rid of you, and I ſhall take 
care that none but my enemies will be glad to get rid 
of me. You have embroiled me with lord B 
about the figure of living, and the pleaſure of giv- 
ing. I am under the neceſſity of ſome little paltry fi- 
gure in the ſtation I am; but I make it as little as 
poſſible. As to the other part you are baſe, becauſe 
I thought myſelf as great a giver as ever was of my 
ability, and yet in proportion you exceed, and have 
kept it until now a ſecret even from me, when I won- 
dered how you were able to live with your whole 
little revenue. 
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1 — C who doth his duty of a good gover- 
nor in enſlaving this kingdom as much as he can, 
talks to me of you in the manner he ought, 


LET TSR: Mb 
Lord BoLinGBROKE to Dr. SWIFT. 


Nev. 19, 1729. 


I FIND that you have laid aſide your project of 

building in Hides, and that we ſhall fee you in 
this iſland “ cum Z Ari is, et hirundine prima. 1 
know not whether the love of fame increaſes as we ad- 
vance in age; ſure I am that the force of friendſhip 
does. I lov'd you almeſt twenty years ago, I thought 
of you as well as I do now, better was beyond the 
power of conception, or to avoid an equivoque, be- 
yond the extent of my ideas. Whether you are more 
obliged to me for loving you as well when I knew you 
leſs, or for loving you as well after loving you ſo 
many years, I ſhall not determine. What 1 would 
ſay is this: whilſt my mind grows daily more inde- 
pendent of the world, and feels leſs need of leaning 
on external objects, the ideas of friendſhip return 
oftner, they buſy me, they warm me more : is it that 
we grow more tender as the moment of our great 
ſeparation approaches ? or, is it that they who are 
to live together in another ſtate, (for | vera amicitia 
non niſi inter bonos) begin to feel more ſtrongly that 
divine ſympathy which is to be the great band of 
their future ſociety ? There is no one thought which 


* With the ſoft Zephyrs, and the firſt ſiua loꝛu. 
+} True friendſhip is found between good men only, 
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ſooths my mind like this: I encourage my imagina- 
tion to purſue it, and am heartily afflicted when ano- 
ther faculty of the intelle& comes boiſterouſſy in, and 
wakes me from ſo pleaſing a dream, if it be a dream. 
I will dwell no more upon oeconomics, than I have 
done in my former letter. Thus much only J will 
ſay, that * oi cum dignitate is to be had with 500 l. 
a year as well as with 5000 : the difference will be 
found in the value of the man, and not in that of the 
eſtate, I do aſſure you, that I have never quitted the 
deſign of eollecting, reviſing, improving, and extend- 
ing ſeveral materials which are ſtill in my power; and 
I hope that the time of ſetting myſelf about this laſt 
work of my life is not far off. Many papers of much 
curiofity and importance are loſt, and ſome of them 
in a manner which would ſurprize and anger you. 
However, I ſhall be able to convey ſeveral great 
truths to poſterity, ſo clearly and ſo authentically, 
that the Burnets and the Oldmixons of another age 
might rail, but ſhould not be able to deceive. Adien 
my friend. I have taken up more of this paper than 
belongs to me, ſince Pope is to write to you; no 


matter, for, upon recollection, the rules of proportion 


are not broken; he will ſay as much to you in one 
page, as I have ſaid in three. Bid him talk to you 
of the + work he is about, I hope in good earneſt; it 
is a fine one; it will be in his hands an original. His 
fole complaint is, that he finds it too eaſy in the exe- 
cution. This ſlatters his lazineſs, it flatters my judg- 
ment, who always thought that (univerſal as his ta- 
lents are) this is eminently and peculiarly his, above 
all the writers I know living or dead; I do not ex- 
cept Horace. | 
Adieu. 


* Retirement with honor, 
+ Kay on man. 
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LETTER XII. 


Fran Mr. Port to Dr, Swirr. 


| Nov. 28, 1729. 
1 HIS letter (like all mine) will be a rhapſody; it 


is many years ago ſince I wrote as a wit. How 
many occurrences or informations muſt one omit, if 
one determined to ſay nothing that one could not ſay 
prettily ! I lately received from the widow of one 
dead correſpondent, and the father of another, ſeveral 
of my own letters of about fifteen and twenty years 
old; and it was not unentertaining to myſelf to ob- 
ſerve, how, and by what degrees, 1 ceafed to be a 
witty writer; as either my experience grew on the one 
hand, or my affection to my correſpondents on the 
other. Now as I love you better than moſt I have 
ever met with in the world, and eſteem you too the 
more the longer I have compar'd you with the reſt of 
the world; ſo inevifably I write to you more negli- 
gently, that is more openly, and what all but fuch as 
love one another will call writing worſe. I ſmile to 
think how Curl would be bit, were our epiſtles to fall 
into his hands, and how gloriouſly they would fall 
ſhort of every ingenious reader's expectations 
You can't imagine what a vanity it is to me, to 
have ſomething to rebuke you for in the way of oeco- 
nomy : I love the man that builds a houſe * ſubito 
ingenio, and makes a wall for .a horſe; then cries, 
« We wiſe men muſt think of nothing but getting 
ready money. I am glad you approve my an- 


* With a ſtart of genius, 
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nuity; all we have in this world is no more than an 
annuity, as to our own enjoyment: but I will in- 
creaſe your regard for my wiſdom, and tell you, that 
this annuity includes alſo the life of another, whoſe 
concern ought to be as near me as my own, and with 
whom my whole proſpects ought to finiſh, I throw 


my javelin of hope no farther, * Cur brevi fortes ja- 


culamur aevo — etc. 

The ſecond (as it is called, but indeed the eighth) 
edition of the Dunciad, with ſome additional notes 
and epigrams, ſhall be ſent you if I know any oppor- 
tunity: if they reprint it with you, let them, by all 
means, follow that octavo edition. The Drapier's 
letters are again printed here, very laudably as to 
paper, print, etc. for you know I diſapprove Iriſh 
politics (aa my commentator tells you) being a ſtrong 
and jealous ſubject of England. The lady you men- 
tion, you ought not to complain of for not acknow- 
leging your preſent; ſhe having juſt now received a 
much richer preſent from Mr. Knight of the S. Sea; 
and you are ſenſible ſhe cannot ever return it, to one 
in the condition of an out- law: *tis certain, as he can 
never expect any favour, his motive muſt be wholly 
diſintereſted. Will not this reflection make you bluſh ? 
Your continual deplorings of Ireland, make me wiſh, 
you were here long enough to forget thoſe ſcenes that 
ſo afflict you: I am only in fear if you were, you 
would grow ſuch a patriot here too, as not to be quite 
at eaſe, for your love of old England. It is very poſ- 
ſible, your journey, in the time I compute, might ex- 
actly tally with my intended one to you; and if you 
muſt ſoon again go back, you would not be unat- 
tended, For the poor woman decays perceptibly e- 
very week; and the winter may too probably put an 
end to a very long, and a very irreproachable life. 


* Why do we dart, with eager flrife, 
Alt things beyond the mark of life. 
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My conſtant attendance on her does indeed affect my 
mind very much, and leſſen extremely my deſires of 
long life; ſince I ſee the beſt that can come of it is a 
miſerable benediction at moſt: ſo that I look upon 
myſelf to be many years older in two years ſince you 
ſaw me : the natural imbecillity of my body, join'd 
now to this acquir'd old age of the mind, makes me 
at leaſt as old as you, and we are the fitter to crawl 
down the hill together ; I only deſire J may be able 
to keep pace with you, My firſt friendſhip at 
ſixteen, was contracted with a man of ſeventy, and I 
found him not grave enough, or conſiſtent enough 
for me, tho' we lived well to his death. I ſpeak of 
old Mr. Wycherly; ſome letters of whom (by the 
by) and of mine, the bookſellers have got and print- 
ed, not without the concurrence of a noble friend of 
mine and yours. I don't much approve of it; tho” 
there is nothing for me to be aſham'd of, becauſe I 
will not be aſham'd of any thing 1 do not do myſelf, 
or of any thing that is not immoral but merely dull 
(as for inſtance, if they printed this letter 1 am now 
writing, which they eaſily may, if the underlings at 
the poſt - office pleaſe to take a copy of it.) I admire, 
on this conſideration, your ſending your laſt to me 
quite open, without a ſeal, wafer, or any cloſure what- 
ever, manifeſting the utter openneſs of the writer, I 
would do the ſame by this, but fear it would look like 
affectation to ſend two letters ſo together — 1 
will fully repreſent to our friend (and I doubt not 
it will touch his heart) what you ſo feelingly ſet forth 
as to the badneſs of your Burgundy, ete. He is an 
extreme honeſt man, and indeed ought to be ſo, con- 
ſidering how very indiſcreet and how reſerved he is: 
but I do not approve this part of his character, and 
will never join with him in any of his idleneſs in the 
way of wit. You know my maxim to keep clear of 
all offence, as I am clear of all intereſt in either party. 


I was once diſpleaſed before at you, for complaining 
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to Mr. * of my not having a penſion, and am ſo a- 
gain at your naming it to a certain lord. I have gi- 


ven ſome proofs in the courſe of my whole life, (from 


the time when I was in the friendſhip of lord Boling- 
broke and Mr. Craggseven to this, when I am civilly 
treated by Sir R. Walpole) that I never thought my- 
ſelf ſo warm in any party's cauſe as to deſerve their 
money; and therefore would never have accepted it; 
but give me leave to tell you, that of all mankind the 
two perſons I would leaſt have accepted any favour 
from, are thoſe very two, to whom you have unluc- 
kily ſpoken of it. I deſire you to take off any impreſ- 
ſions which that dialogue may have left on his lord- 
ſhip's mind, as if 1 ever had any thought of being 
beholden to him, or any other, in that way. And 
yet you know I am no enemy to the preſent conſtitu- 
tion; I believe, as ſincere a well-wiſher to it, nay e- 
ven to the church eſtabliſhed, as any miniſter in, or 
out of employment, whatever; or any biſhop of Eng- 
land or Ireland. Yet am I of the religion of Eraſmus, 
a Catholic; fo I live; fo I ſhall die; and hope one 
day to meet you, biſhop Atterbury, poor Craggs, Dr. 
Garth, dean Berkley, and Mr. Hutchenſon, in that 
place, to which God of his infinite mercy bring us and 
every body ! 

Lord B's anſwer to your letter I have juſt received, 
and join it to this pacquet. The work he ſpeaks of 
with ſuch abundant partiality, is a ſyſtem of Ethics in 
the Horatian way, | 
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LETTER XLII. 


Al.. Port to Dr. Swirr. 


April 14, 1730. 


11 is a letter extraordinary, to do and ſay no- 
thing, but to recommend to you, (as a clergy- 
man, and a charitable one,) a pious and a good 
work, and for a good and an honeſt man : moreover 
he is above ſeventy, and poor, which you might 
think included in the word honeſt, I ſhall think it 
a kindneſs done myſelf if you can propagate Mr. 
Weſtley's ſubſcription for his commentary on Job, a- 
mong your divines (biſhops excepted, of whom there 
is no hope) and among ſuch as are believers, or 
readers, of ſcripture. Even the curious may find 
ſomething to pleaſe them, if they ſcorn to be edified, 
It has been the labour of eight years of this learned 
man's life; I call him what he is, a learned man, and 
I engage you will approve his proſe more than you 
formerly could his poetry. Lord Bolingbroke is a 
favourer of it, and allows you to do your beſt to ſerve 
an old Tory, and a ſufferer for the church of England, 
tho? you are a Whig, as I am. 

We have here ſome verſes in your name, which I 
am angry at. Sure you would not uſe me fo ill as to 
flatter me! I therefore think it is ſome other weak 
Iriſhman, 


p. S. I did not take the pen out of Pope's hands 
I proteſt to you. But ſince he will not fill the re- 
mainder of the page, I think I may without offence, 
I ſeek no epiſtolary fame, but am a good deal pleaſed 
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to think that it will be known hereafter that you and 
1 lived in the moſt friendly intimacy together, —— 
Pliny writ his letters for the public, ſo did Seneca, ſo 
did Balſac, Voiture, etc. Tully did not, and there- 
fore theſe give us more pleaſure than any which have 
come down to-us from antiquity, When we read 
them, we pry into a ſecret which was intended to be 
kept from us. That is a pleaſure, We ſee Cato, and 
Brutus, and Pompey and others, ſuch as they really 
were, and not ſuch as the gaping multitude of theirown 
age took them to be, or as hiſtorians and poets have 
repreſented them to ours. That is another pleaſure. 
I remember to have ſeen a proceſſion at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, wherein an image of Charlemagne is carried on 
the ſhoulders of a man, who is hid by the long robe 
of the imperial ſaint, Follow him into the veſtry, 
you ſee the bearer ſlip from under the robe, and the 
gigantic figure dwindles into an image of the ordinary 
ſize, and is ſet by among other lumber —— I agree 
much with Pope, that our climate is rather better than 
that you are in, and perhaps your public ſpirit would 
be leſs grieved, or oftner comſorted here than there. 
Come to us, therefore, on a viſit at leaſt, It will not 
be the fault of ſeveral perſons here, if you do not 
come to live with us. But great good-will and little 
power produce ſuch flow and feeble effects as can be 
acceptable to heaven alone, and heavenly men. 
I know you \ will be angry with me, if I fay nothing 
to you of a * poor woman who is {till on the other ſide 
of the water in a moſt languiſhing ſtate of health. If 
ſhe regains ſtrength enough to come over, and ſhe is 
better within a few weeks, I ſhall nurſe her in this 
+ farm with all the care and tenderneſs poſſible. If 
ſhe does not, I mult pay her the laſt duty of friendſhip 


ow Lady Bolingbroke. 
I Lord Bolingbroke's ſeat at Dawley in Mid- 
dleſex, 
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wherever ſhe is, tho' I break thro' the whole plan of 
life, which I have formed in my mind. Adieu. I 
am moſt faithfully and affectionately yours. | 


LETTER XLII. 


Lord Bor RRE fo Dr. Swirr. 


Jan. 1730-1. 


1 BEGIN my letter by telling you that my wiſe 
hath been returned from abroad about a month, 
and that her health, tho' feeble and precarious, is 
better than it hath been theſe two years. She is much 
your ſervant, and as ſhe hath been her own phyſician 
with ſome ſucceſs, imagines ſhe could be yours with 
the ſame. Would to God you were within her reach. 
She would I believe preſcribe a great deal of the *.me- 
dicina animi, without having recourſe to the books of 
Triſmegiſtus. Pope and I ſhould be her principal a- 
pothecaries in the courſe - of the cure; and tho? our 
beſt botaniſts complain, that few of the herbs and 
ſimples which go to the compoſition of theſe remedies, 
are to be found at preſent in our ſoil, yet there are 
more of them here than in Ireland; beſides, by the 
help of a little chymiſtry, the moſt noxious juices 
may become falubrious, and rank poiſon a ſpecific, 
— pope is now in my library with me, and 
writes to the world, to the preſent and to future ages, 
whilſt T begin this letter, which he is to finiſh to you. 
What good he will do to mankind I know not, this 
comfort he may be ſure of, he cannot do leſs than you 
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have done before him. I have ſometimes thought 
that if preachers, hangmen, and moral writers, keep 
vice at a ſtand, or ſo much as retard the progreſs of 
it, they do as much as human nature admits : a real 
reformation is not to be brought about by ordinary 
means, it requires theſe extraordinary means which be- 
come puniſhments as well as leſſons: national cor- 
ruption mult be purged by national calamities. Lee 
us hear from you, We deſerve this attention, be- 
cauſe we deſire it, and becauſe we believe that you 
deſire to hear from us. 


LETTER XLIV. 


Lord BotlincBrROKE to Dr. Swirr. 


March 29. 


I HAVE delayed ſeveral poſts anſwering your letter 
of January laſt, in hopes of being able to ſpeak to 
you about a project which concerns us both, but me 
the moſt, ſince the ſucceſs of it would bring us toge- 
ther. It has been a good while in my head, and at 
my heart, if it can be ſet a-going, you ſhall hear more 
of it; IT was ill in the beginning of the winter for near 
a week, but in no danger either from the nature of my 
diſtemper, or from the attendance of three phyſicians, 
Since that bilious intermitting fever, I have had, as I 
had before, better health than the regard have paid 
to health deſerves, We are both in the decline of 
life, my dear dean, and have been ſome years going 
down the hill. Let us make the paſſage as ſmooth 
as We can, Let us fence againſt phyſical evil by care 


and the uſe of thoſe means which experience muſt have 


pointed out to us. Let us fence againſt moral evil 
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by philoſophy. I renounce the alternative you pro- 
ſe. But we may, nay (if we will follow nature, 
and do not work up imagination againſt her plaineſt 
dictates) we ſhall of courſe grow every year more in- 
different to life, and to the affairs and intereſts of a 
ſyſtem out of which we are ſoon to go. This is 
much better than ſtupidity. The decay of paſſion 
ſtrengthens philoſophy, ſor paſſion may decay, and 
ſtupidity not ſucceed, Paſſions, (ſays our divine 
Pope, as you will ſee one time or other) are the gales 
of. life : let us not complain that they do not blow a 
ſtorm. What hurt does age do us, in ſubduing what 
we toil to ſubdue all our lives? It is now fix in the 
morning: 1 recall the time (and am glad it is over) 
when about this hour I uſed to be going to bed, ſur- 
feited with pleaſure or jaded with buſineſs : my head 
often full of ſchemes, and my heart as often full of 
anxiety. ls it a misfortune, think you, that I riſe at 
this hour, refreſhed, ſerene and calm? That the paſt, 
and even the preſent, affairs of life, ſtand like obſects 
at a diſtance from me, where 1 can keep off the diſ- 
agreeable ſo as not to be ſtrongly affected by them, 
and from whence I can draw the others nearer to me ? 
Paſſions in their force, would bring all theſe, nay e- 
ven future contingencies about my ears at once, and 
reaſon would but ill defend me in the ſcuffle, I leave 
Pope to ſpeak for himſelf, but I maſt tell you how 
much my wiſe is obliged to you. She ſays ſhe would 
find ſtrength enough to nurſe you, if you was here, 
and yet God knows ſhe is extremely weak: the flow 
fever works under, and mines the conſtitution ; we 
keep it off ſometimes, but ſtill it returns, and makes 
new breaches before nature can repair the old ones. 
I am not aſhamed to ſay to you, that I admire her 
more every hour of my life, Death is not to her the 
king of terrors, ſhe beholds him without the leaſt : 
when ſhe ſuffers much, ſhe wiſhes for him as a deli- 
verer from pain; when life is tolerable, ſhe looks on 
K 2 
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him with diſlike, becauſe he is to ſeparate her from 
thoſe friends to whom ſhe is more attached than to life 
itſelf, You ſhall not ſtay for my next, as long 
as you have for this letter; and in every one Pope 
ſhalt write ſomething much better than the ſcraps of 
old philoſophers, which were the preſents, Munuſcula, 
that ſtoical ſop Seneca uſed to fend in every epiſtle to 
his friend Lucilius. 

P.S. My lord has ſpoken juſtly of his lady : why 
not I of my mother? Yeſterday was her birth-day 
now entering on the ninety-firſt year of her age; her 
memory much diminiſhed, but her ſenſes very little 
hurt; her fight, and hearing, good; ſhe ſleeps not ill, 
eats moderately, drinks water, ſays her prayers; this 
is all ſhe does. I have reaſon to thank God for con- 
tinuing ſo long to me a very good and tender parent, 
and for allowing me to exerciſe for ſome years, thoſe 
cares which are now as neceſſary to her, as hers have 
been to me. An object of this ſort daily before one's 
eyes very much ſoftens the mind, but perhaps may 
kinder it from the willingneſs of contracting other 
tyes of the like domeſtic nature, when one finds how 
painful it is even to enjoy the tender pleaſures. 1 
kave formerly made ſome ſtrong efforts to get and ta 
deſerve a friend : perhaps it were wiſer never to at- 
tempt it, but live extempore, and look upon the 
world only as a place to paſs thro”, juſt pay your 
hoſts their due, diſperſe a little charity, and hurry on. 
Yet am I juft now writing, (or rather planning) a 
book, to make mankind look upon this life with com- 
fort and pleaſure, and put morality in good humour. 
And juſt now too I am going to fee one I love 
very tenderly; and to-morrow to entertain ſeveral 
eivil people, whom if we call friends, it is by the 
curteſy of England, —— Sie, ſic jnvat ire ſub um- 


+ Shall we go ? 
Thus, thus, with pleaſure to the ſhades below... 
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bras. While we do live, we muſt make the beſt uſe 
of life, 


+ © vita, ſtulto brevis, ſapienti longa! 
Cantantes /icet uſgue (minus via laedat.) eamus, 


as the ſhepherd ſays in Virgil, when the road was long 
and heavy. I am yours. 


LETTER XLV. 


Lord BoutncBrROKE to Dy. Swirr. 


You may aſſure yourſelf, that if you come over 
this ſpring, you will find me not only got back 
into the habits of ſtudy, but devoted to that hiſtorical 
taſk, which you have ſet me theſe many years. I am 
in hopes of ſome materials which will enable me to 
work in the whole extent' of the plan I propoſe to my- 
felf. If they are not to be had, I muſt accommodate 
my plan to this deficiency. In the mean time Pope 
has given me more trouble than he or I thought of ; 
and you will be ſurprized to find that I have been 
partly drawn by him and partly by myſelf, to write a 
pretty large volume, upon a very grave and very im- 
portant ſabje& ; that I have ventured to pay no regard 
whatever to any authority except ſacred authority, 
and that I have ventured to ftart a thought, which 
muſt, if it be puſhed as ſucceſsfully as I think it is, 


} O life ! how ſhort thy pleaſures to the fools ! 
How tedions are thy pains unto the wiſe ! 
Tet ſinging let us go, the chearful mind 
Renders the way leſi rugged and ſatiguing. 
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render all your metaphyſical theology bath ridiculous 
and abominable. There is an expreſſion in one of 
your letters to me, which makes me believe you will 
come into my way of thinking on this ſubject; and 
yet I am perſuaded that divines, and free - thinkers 
would both be clamorous againſt it, iſ it were to be 
ſubmitted to their cenſure, as I do not intend that it 
ſhall— the paſſage J mean, is that where you ſay that 
you told Dr. ** the grand points of chriſtianity ought 
to be taken as infallible revelations, etc. 

It has happened that whilſt I was writing this to 
you, the Dr. came to make me a viſit from London, 
where I heard he was arrived ſome time ago : he was 
in haſte to return, and is, I perceive, in great haſte 
to print, He left with me eight diſſertations, a ſmall 
part, as J underſtand of his work, and deſired me to 
peruſe, conſider, and obſerve upon them againſt Mon- 
day next, when he will come down again. By what 
1 have read of the two firſt, I find myſelf unable to 
ſerve him. The principles he reaſons upon are beg- 
ged in a diſputation of this ſort, and the manner of rea- 
ſoning is by no means eloſe and concluſive. The ſole 
advice I could give him in conſcience would be that 
which he would take ill and not follow. I will get 
rid of this taſk as well as I can, for I eſteem the man 
and ſhould be ſorry to diſoblige him wher I cannot 
ſerve him, 

As to retirement, and exerciſe, your notions: are 
true: the firſt ſhould not be indulged ſo much as to 
render us ſavage, nor the laſt neglected fo as to impair 
health. But I know men, who for fear of being ſa- 
vage, live with all who will live with them, and who 
to preſerve their health, ſaunter away half their time. 
Adieu : Pope calls for the paper. 


P. S. I hope what goes before will be a ſtrong 
motive to your coming, God knows if ever I ſhall 


ſce Ireland; I will never deſire it, if you can be got 
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hither, or kept here. Yet I think I ſhall be, too ſoon, 
a free-man Your recommendations I conſtantly 
give to thoſe you mention ; tho' ſome of them I ſee 
but ſeldom, and am every day more retired. I am 
leſs fond of the world, and leſs curious about it; yet 
no way out of humour, diſappointed or angry: tho 
in my way I receive as many injuries as my betters, 
but I don't feel them, therefore I ought not to vex 
other people, nor even to return injuries. I paſs al- 
moſt all my time at Dawley, and at home; my lord 
(of which I partly take the merit to myſelf) is as 
much eſtranged from politics as I am. Let philoſo- 
phy be ever ſo vain, it is leſs vain now than politics, 
and not quite ſo vain at preſent as divinity : I know 
nothing that moves ſtrongly but ſatire, and thoſe who 
are aſhamed of nothing elſe, are ſo of being ridiculous. 
I know you'll defire ſome account of my health : 
it is as uſual, but my ſpirits rather worſe. I write little 
or nothing. You know I never had either a taſte or 
talent for politics, and the world minds nothing elle. 
I have perſonal obligations which 1 will ever preſerve, 
to men of different ſides, and I wiſh nothing ſo much 
as public quiet, except it be my own quiet. I think 
it a merit, if I can take off any man from grating or 
ſatirical ſubjects, merely on the ſcore of party: and 
it is the greateſt vanity of my life, that I've contribut- 
ed to turn my lord Bolingbroke to ſubjects moral, 
uſeful, and more worthy his pen. Dr. * book is 
what I can't commend ſo much as dean Berkley's, tho? 
it has many things ingenious in it, and is not deficient 
in the writing part: but the whole book, though he 
meant it ad papulum, is, I think, purely ad clerum. 
Adieu. 
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LETTERS 


From the Year 1729 to 1732. 


LETTER XLVI. 


Dublin, March 19, 1729. 


DENY it, I do write to you according to the old 

ſtipulation, for when you kept your old company, 
when I writ to one I writ to all. But I am ready to 
enter into a new bargain ſince you are got into a new 
world, and will anſwer all your letters. You are firſt 
to preſent my moſt humble reſpects to the dutcheſs of 
Queenſbury, and let her know, that I never dine 
without thinking of her, although it be with ſome dif- 
ficulty that I can obey. her, when I dine with forks 
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that have but two prougs, and when the ſauce is not 
very conſiſtent. You mult likewiſe tell her grace, that 
ſhe is a general toaſt among all honeſt folks here, and 
particulzrly at the Deanry, even in the face of my 
Whig ſubjes.—— 1 will leave my money in lord Ba- 
thurſt's hands, and the management of it (for want 
of better) in yours: and pray keep the intereit mo- 
ney in a bag wrapt up and ſealed by itſelf, for fear of 
your own fingers under your careleſſneſs. Mr. Po 

talks of you as a perfect ſtranger, but the different 
purſuits and manners, and intereſts of life, as fortune 
hath ple-ſed to diſpoſe them, will never ſuffer thoſe to 
live together, who by their inclinations ought never 
to part, I hope when you are rich enough, you will 
have ſome little occonomy of your own in town or 
country, and be able to give your friend a pint of 
Port, for the domeſtic ſerfon of life will come on. I 
had never much hopes of your vampt play, although 
Mr. Pope ſeem'd to have, and although it were ever 
ſo good: but you ſhould have done like the parſons, 
and changed your text, I mean the title, and the names 
of the perſons, Aſter all, it was an effect of idleneſs, 
for you were in the prime of liſe, when invention and 
judgment go together. I wiſh you had 1001. a year 
more for horſes I ride and walk whenever good 
weather invites, and am reputed” the beſt walker in 
this town and five miles round. 1 writ lately to Mr. 
Pope, I wiſh you had a little villakin in his neighbour- 
hood; but you are yet too volatile, and any lady in a 


| coach and ſix horſes would carry you to Japan. 


LETTER xIVn. 


1 


Dr. SwiFT to Mr. Gar. 


Dublin Nov. 10, 1730. 


Wes my lord Peterborow . in the Queen's time 
went abroad upon his ambaſſies, the miniſtry 
told me that he was ſuch a vagrant, they were forced 
to write at him by gueſs, becauſe they knew not where 
to write to him. This is my caſe with you, ſometimes 
in Scotland, ſometimes at Ham-walks, ſometimes God 
knows where, You are a man of buſineſs, and not 
at leiſure for inſignificant correſpondence. It was 1 
got you the employment of being my lord duke's pre- 
mier miniſtre; ſor his grace having heard how good a 
manager you were of my revenue, thought you fit to 
be entruſted with ten talents. I have had twenty 
times a ſtrong inclination to ſpend a ſummer near 
Saliſbury-downs, having rode over them more than 
once, and with a. young parſon of Saliſbury. reckoned 
twice the ſtones at Stone · henge, which are either ninety 
two or ninety- three. - I deſire to preſent my moſt 
humble acknowlegements to my lady dutcheſs in return 
of her civility. I hear an ill thing, that ſhe is * matre 
pulchia filia pulchrior, I never ſaw her ſince ſhe was 
a girl, and would be angry ſhe ſhould excel her mo- 
ther who was long my principal goddeſs. I deſire 
you will tell her grace, thht the ill management of 
forks; is not to be helped when they are only bidenti- 
$14 which ee in all Per houſes, eſpecially thols 
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of poets, upon which account a knife was abſolutely 
neceſſary at Mr, Pope's, where it was morally impoſ- 
ſible with a bidential fork to convey. a morſel of beef, 
with the incumbrance of muſtard and turnips into 
your mouth at once. And her grace hath coſt me 
thirty pounds to provide tridents for fear of offending 
her, which fum I deſire ſhe will pleaſe to return me. 
I am ſick enough to go to the Bath, but have 
not heard it will be good for my diſorder. I have a 
ſtrong mind to ſpend my 200 I. next ſummer in 
France : I am glad I have it, for there is hardly twice 
that ſum left in this kingdom. You want no ſettle- 
ment (I call the family where you live, and the foot 
you are upon, a ſettlement) until you encreaſe your 
fortune to what will ſupport you with eaſe and plenty, 
a good houſe and a garden. The want of this I much 


dread in you: for. I have often known a ſhe-couzen 


of a good family and ſmall fortune, paſſing months a- 
mong all her relations, living in plenty, and taking 
her circles, until ſhe grew an old maid, and every bo- 
dy weary of her. Mr. Pope complains of ſeldom ſee- 
ing you; but the evil is unavoidable, for different cir- 
tumſtances of life have always ſeparated thoſe whom 
friendſhip would join. God hath taken care of this, 
to prevent any progreſs towards real happineſs here, 
which world malte life more deſirable, and death too 
dreadful. I hope you have now! one advantage that 
you always wanted before, and the want of vhich made 
your friends as uneaſy as it did yourſelf ; I mean that 
follicitude about your own affairs, which - perpetually 
filled your thonghts and diſturbed your converſation. 


For, if it de true what Mr. Pope ſeriouſly tells me, 


you will have opportunity of ſaving every groat of the 


Intereſt you receive, and ſo by the time he and you grow 
| weary of each other, you will be ableto paſs the reſt 


of your winele(s. life. in eaſe and:plenty, with: the ad- 
ditional triumphal comfort of never having received a 


penny from thoſe taſteleſsungratefu} people from whom 
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you deſerved ſo much, and who deſerve no better ge- 
nius's, than thoſe by whom they are celebrated. 
If you ſee Mr. Ceſar, preſent my humble ſervice to 
him, and let him know that the ſcrub libel printed a- 
gainſt me here, and reprinted in London, for which 
he ſhewed a kind concern to a friend of us both, was 
written by myſelf, and ſent to a Whig-printer. It was 
in the ſtile and genius of ſuch ſcoundrels, when the 
humour of libelling ran in this ſtrain, againſt a friend 
of mine, whom you know. But my paper is 


LETTER XLVIn. 
Dr. Swirr to Mr. Gau. 


Dublin, Nov. 19, 1730. 


1 WRIT to you a long letter about a fortnight paſt, 
eoncluding you were in London, from whence 
I underſtood one of your former was dated : nor did I 
imagine you were gone back to Aimſbury ſo late in 
the year, at which ſeaſon 1 take the country to be 
only a ſcene for thoſe who have been ill uſed by a court, 
on account of their virtues; which is a ſtate of happi- 
neſs the more valuable, becauſe it is not accompanied 
by envy, although nothing deſerves it more. I would 
gladly ſell a dukedom to loſe favour in the manner 
their graces have done. I believe my lord Carteret, 
ſince he is no longer lieutenant, may not wiſh me ill, 
and I have told him often, that I hated him only as 
lieutenant : I confeſs he had a genteeler manner of 
binding the chains of this kingdom than moſt of his 
predeceſſors, and I confeſs at the ſame time, that he 
had fix times a regard to my recommendation by pre- 
Vor. VII. L 
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ferring ſo many of my friends in the church; and the 
two laſt acts of his favour was, to add to the dignities 
of Dr. Delany and Mr. Stopford, the laſt of whom 
was by you and Mr, Pope put into Mr, Pulteney's 
hands. I told you in my laſt, that a continuance of 
giddineſs (although not in a violent degree) prevent- 
ed my thoughts of England at preſent. For, in my 
caſe, a domeſtic life is neceſſary, where I can, with the 
centurion, ſay to my ſeryant, Go, and he goeth ; and, 
Do this, and he doth it. I now hate all people whom I 
cannot command, and conſequently a dutcheſs is at 
this time the hatefulleſt lady in the world to me, one 
only excepted; and I beg her grace's pardon for that 
exception, for in the way I mean, her grace is ten thou- 
ſand times more hateful, I confeſs, I begin to appre- 
hend you will ſquander my money, becauſe 1 hope 
you never leſs wanted it; and, if you go on with 
ſucceſs for two years longer, I fear I ſhall not have a 
farthing of it left. The doctor hath ill informed me, 
who ſays that Mr, Pope is at preſent the chief poetical 
favourite, yet Mr. Pope þimſelf talks like a philoſo- 
pher, and one wholly retired. But the vogue of our 
few honeſt folks here is, that Duck is abſolutely to 
ſucceed Euſden in the laurel, the contention being be- 
tween Concannen or Theobald, or ſome other hero 
of the Dunciad. I never charged you for not talk- 
ing, but the dubious ſtate of your affairs in thoſe days 
was too much the ſubject, and I wiſh the dutcheſs had 
been the . voucher of your amendment. Nothing ſo 
much contributed to my eaſe as the turn of affairs af- 
ter the queen's death; by which all my hopes being 
cut off, I could have no ambition left, unleſs I would 
have been a greater raſcal than happened to ſuit with 
my tcmper : I therefore ſat down quietly at my mor- 
ſel, adding only thereto a principle of hatred to all 
ſucceeding meaſures and miniſtries, by way of ſauce to 
reulh my meat: and I confeſs one point of conduct 
in my lady dutcheſs's life bath added much poignancy 
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to it. There is a good Iriſh practical bull towards 
the end of your letter, where you ſpend a dozen lines 
in telling me you muſt leave off, that you may give 
my lady dutcheſs room to write, and ſo you proceed 
to within two or three lines of the bottom; although 
I would have remitted you my 2001. to have left 
place for as many more, 


To the Dutcheſs. 


Madam, 


MY beginnning thus low is meant as a mark of 
reſpect, like receiving your grace at the bottom of the 
ſtairs. I am glad you know your duty: for it hath 
been a known and eſtabliſhed rule above twenty years 
in England, that the firſt advances have been con- 
ſtantly made me by all ladies who aſpired to my ac- 
quaintance, and the greater their quality, the greater 
were their advances, Yet I know not by what weak- 
neſs, I have condeſcended graciouſly to diſpenſe with 
you upon this important article. Though Mr, Gay 
will tell you that a nameleſs * perſon ſent me eleven 
meſſages before I would yieldto a viſit: I mean a per- 
ſon to whom he is infinitely obliged, for being the 
occaſion of the happineſs he now enjoys under the 
protection and favour of my lord duke, and your 
grace, At the ſame I cannot forbear telling you, 
madam, that you are a little imperions in your man- 
ner of making your advances. You ſay; perhaps you 
ſhall not like me; I affirm you are miſtaken, which I 
can plainly demonſtrate; for I havecertain intelligence 
that another perſon diſlikes me of late, with whoſe 
likings yours have not for ſome time paſt gone toge- 


* The princeſs of Wales, afterwards Queen Ca- 
roline. | 
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ther. However, if I ſhall once have the honour to 
attend your grace, I will out of fear and prudence 
appear as vain as I can, that I may not know your 
thoughts of me. This is your own direction; but it 
was needleſs : for Diogenes himſelf would be vain, to 
have received the honour of being one moment of his 
fe in the thoughts of your grace. 


LETTER XLIX. 


Dr. Swirr to Mr. Gar. 


Dublin, March 13, 1730-1. 


OUR ſituation is an odd one; the dutcheſs is 
your treaſurer, and Mr. Pope tells me you are 
the duke's. And I had gone a good way in ſome 
verſes on that occaſion, preſcribing leſſons to direct 
your conduct in a negative way, not to do ſo and ſo, 
etc. like other treaſurers; how to deal with ſervants, 
tenants or neighbouring ſquires, which I take to be 
courtiers, parliaments and princes, in alliance, and ſo 
the parallel goes on, but grows too long to pleaſe me. 
I prove that poets are the fitteſt perſons to be treaſur- 
ers and managers to great perſons, from their virtue 
and contempt of money, etc. pray why did you 
not get a new heel to your ſhoe ? unleſs you would 
make your court at St. James's, by affecting to imitate 
the prince of Lilliput. But the reſt of your letter 
being wholly taken up in a very bad character of the 
dutcheſs, I ſhall ſay no more to you but apply myſelf 
to her grace, | 
Madam, ſince Mr. Gay affirms that you love to 
have your own way, and fince I have the ſame per. 
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ſection; I will ſettle that matter immediately to pre- 
vent thoſe ill conſequences he apprehends. Your 
grace ſhall have your own way in all places except 
your own houſe and the domains about it. There, 
and there only, I expect to have mine, ſo that you 
have all the world to reign in, bating only two or 
three hundred acres, and two or three houſes in town 
and country, I will likewiſe out of my ſpecial grace, 
certain knowlege, and mere motion, allow you to be 
in the right againſt all human kind except myſelf, and 
to be never in the wrong but when you differ from 
me. You ſhall have a greater privilege in the third 
article of ſpeaking your mind; which I ſhall graciouſly 
allow you now and then to do even to myſelf, and 
only rebuke you when it doth not pleaſe me. 
Madam, I am now got as far as your grace's letter, 
which having not read this fortnight (having been 
out of town, and not daring to truſt myſelf with the 
carriage of it) the preſumptuous manner in which you 
begin had ſlipt out of my memory: but I forgive you 
to the ſeventeenth line, where you begin to baniſh me 
for ever, by demanding me to anſwer all the kind cha- 
raters ſome partial friends have given me. Madam, 
I have lived ſixteen yeats in Ireland, with only an 
intermiſſion of two ſummers in England; and conſe- 
quently am fifty years older than I was at the Queen's 
death, and fifty thouſand times duller, and fifty mil- 
lion times more peeviſh, perverſe, and moroſe; fo 
that under theſe diſadvantages I can only pretend to 
excel all your other acquaintance about ſome twen- 
ty barrs length. Pray, madam, have you a clear 
voice, and will you let me fit at your left hand, at 
leaſt within three of you, for of two bad ears my right 
is the beſt, My groom tells me that he likes your 
park, but your houſe is too little, Can the parſon 
of the pariſh play at backgammon, and hold his tongue? 
Is any one of your women a good nurſe, if I ſhould 
ſancy myſelf ſick for four and twenty hours? How many 
L 3 
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days will you maintain me and my equipage ? When 
theſe preliminaries are ſettled, I muſt be very poor, 
very ſick, or dead, or to the laſt degree unfortunate, if 
1 do not attend you at Aimſbury, For I profeſs you 
are the firſt lady that ever I deſired to ſee, ſince the 
firſt of Auguſt 1714, and I have forgot the date when 
that deſire grew ſtrong upon me; but I know I was not 
then in England, elſe I would have gone on foot for 
that happineſs as far as to your honſe in Scotland. But 
I can ſoon recollect the time, by aſking ſome ladies 
here the month, the day, and the hour when 1 began 
to endure their company : which, however, I think 
was a ſign of my ill judgment, for I do not perceive 
they mend in any thing but envying or admiring your 
grace. 1 diſlike nothing in your letter but an affected 
apology for bad writing, bad ſpelling, and a bad pen, 
which you pretend Mr. Gay found fault with; where- 
in you affront Mr, Gay, you affront me, and you 
afront yourſelf, Falſe ſpelling is only excuſable in a 
chambermaid, for J would not pardon it in any of 
your waiting-women, Pray God preſerve your 
grace and family, and give me leave to expect that 
you will be ſo juſt to remember me among thoſe who 
have the greateſt regard for virtue, goodneſs, prudence, 
courage and generoſity; after which you- muſt con- 
clude that I am with the greateſt reſpect and gratitude, 


madam, your grace's molt obedient and moſt humble- 
ſervant, etc. 


To Mr. Gay. 


J have juſt got yours of February 24, with a poſt- 
{cript by Mr. Pope. I am in great concern for him: 
I find Mr, Pope dictated to you the firſt part, and with 
great difficulty ſome days after added the reſt, I fee 
his weakneſs by his handwriting. How much doch 
his philoſophy exceed mine? I could not bear to ſee 
him: I will write to him ſoon. 
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Dublin, June 29, 1731. 


v F R tf . received your letter, I have been 
upon a balance about going to England, and 


Fr 


lies. at Briſtol, to paſs a month at Aimſbury, as 


the dutcheſs hath hach Sven me leave. But many difficul- 
ties have interfered ; firſt I thought I had done with 
my, law-ſuit, and ſo did all my lawyers, but my ad- 
verſary after being in appearance a Proteſtant theſe 
twenty years; hath declared he was always a Papiſt, 
and conſequently by the law here, cannot bny nor (I 
think) fell; fo that I am at ſea again, for almoſt all I 
am worth. But I have till a worſe evil; for the gid- 
dineſs I was ſubject to, inſtead of coming ſeldom and 
violently, now conſtantly attends me more or leſs, al- 
though in a more peaceable manner, yet ſuch as will 
not qualify me to live among the young and healthy; 
and the dutcheſs in all her youth, ſpirit and grandeur 
will make a very ill nurſe, and her women not mnch 
better. Valetudinarians muſt live where they can 
command, and ſcold; J muſt have horſes to ride, I 
moſt go to bed and riſe when I pleaſe, and live where 
all mortals, are ſubſcrvient to me, I muſt tal non- 
ſenſe when I pleaſe, and all who are preſent muſt com- 
mend it. I muſt ride thrice a week, and walk three 
or four miles beſides every day. 8 
T always told you Mr. — was good for no- 
thing but to be à rank courtier, 1 care not whether he 
ever writes to me or no, He and you may tell this 
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to the dutcheſs, and I hate to ſee you fo charitable, 
and ſuch a cully ; and yet I love you for it, becauſe 
I am one myſelf. 

You are the fillieſt lover in Chriſtendom : if you 
like Mrs. ———— why do you not command her to 
take you? if ſhe doth not, ſhe is not worth purſuing ; 
you do her too much honour ; ſhe hath neither ſenſe 
nor taſte if ſhe dares to refuſe you, althongh ſhe had 
ten thouſand pounds, I do not remember to have 
told you of thanks that you have not given, nor do 
1 underftand your meaning, and I am ſure I had ne- 
ver the leaſt thoughts of myſelf. If 1 am your 
friend it is for my own reputation, and from a prin- 
ciple of ſelf-love, and 1 do ſometimes reproach you 
for not honouring me by letting the world know we 
are friends. 

I ſee very well how matters go with the dutcheſs, 
in regard to me, I heard her ſay, Mr. Gay fill your 
letter to the Dean, that there may be no room 
for me; the ſrolic is gone far enough, I have writ 
thrice; I will do no more : if the man hath a mind 
to come let him come; what a clutter is here!] poſi- 
tively I will not write a ſyllable more. She is an un- 
grateful dutcheſs, conſidering how many adorers I 
have procured her here, over and above the thouſands 
ſhe had before. I cannot allow you rich enough 
until you are worth 7000 I. which will bring you 
300 I. per annum, and this will maintain you with the 
perquilite of ſpunging while you are young, and when 
you are old will afford you a pint of port at night, 
two ſervants and an old maid, alittle garden, and pen 
and ink provided you live in the country 
Have you no ſcheme either in verſe or proſe ? 
The dutcheſs ſhould keep you at hard meat, and by 
that means force you to write; and ſo I have done 
with you. 
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Madam, 


Since I began to grow old, I have found all ladies 
become inconſtant, without any reproach from their 
conſcience, If I wait on you, I declare that one of 
your women (which ever it is that had deſigns upon 
a chaplain) muſt be my nurſe, if I happen to be fick 
or peeviſh at your houſe; and in that caſe you muſt 
ſuſpend your domineering claim until I recover, 
Your omitting the uſual appendix to Mr, Gay's let- 
ters hath done me infinite miſchief here; for while 
you continued them, you would wonder how civil 
the ladies here were to me, and how much they have 
altered ſince. I dare not confeſs that I have deſcend- 
ed ſo low as to write to your grace, after the abomi- 
nable negle& you have been guilty of ; for if they but 
ſuſpected it, I ſhould loſe them all. One of them 
who had an inclin of the matter (your grace will 
hardly believe it) refuſed to beg my pardon upon her 
knees, for once neglecting to make my rice milk. 
Pray conſider this, and do your duty, or dread the 
conſequence. 1 promiſe you ſhall have your will fix 
minutes every hour at Aimſbury, and ſeven in Lon- 
don, while I am in health: but if I happen to be 
ſick, I muſt govern to a ſecond. Yet, properly 
ſpeaking, there is no man alive with ſo much truth 
and reſpect your grace's molt obedient and devoted 
Ge 
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LES F-SK- Ad 
Dr. Swirr to Mr. Gar. 


Aug. 28, 1731. 


OU and the dutcheſs uſe me very ill, for I pro- 

feſs I cannot diſtinguiſh the ſtile or the hand- 
writing of either. I think her grace writes more like 
you than herſelf ; and that you write more like her 
grace than-yourſelf, 1 would ſwear the beginning of 
your letter writ. by the dutcheſs, although it is to paſs 
for yours; becauſe there js a curſed lie in it, that ſhe 
is neither young nor healthy, and beſides it perfectly 
reſembles the part ſhe owns. I will likewiſe ſwear, 
that what I muſt ſuppoſe is written by the dutcheſs, 
is your hand ; and thus I am puzzled and perplexed 
between you, but I will go on in the innocency of my 
own heart. I am got eight miles from our famous 
metropolis, to a country parſon's, to whom I lately 
gave a city-living ſuch as an Engliſh chaplain would 
leap at. I retired hither for the public good, having 
two great works in hand ; one to reduce the whole 
politeneſs, wit, humour, and ſtile of England into a 
ſhort ſyſtem, for the uſe of all perſons of quality, and 
particularly the maids of honour. The other is of 
almoſt equal importance; I may call it the whole 
duty of ſervants, in about twenty ſeveral ſtations, 
from the ſteward and waiting woman down to the 
ſcullion and pantry-boy. —— I believe no mortal had 
ever ſuch fair invitations as to be happy in the beſt 
company of England. I wiſh I had liberty to print 
your letter with my own comments upon it. There 
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was a perſon in Ireland called *, who from a 
very low birth grew to be ſeveral times one of the 
chief governors, very illiterate, and with no great 
ſhare of ſenſe; a lord lieutenant told the firſt K. 
George, that he was the greateſt ſubje& he had in 
both kingdoms: and truly this character was gotten 
and preſerved by his never appearing in England, 
which was the only wiſe thing he ever did, except 
purchaſing ſixteen thouſand pounds a year. 
Why, you need not ſtare : it is eaſily applied: I 
mult be abſent in order to preſerve my credit with her 
grace. Lo, here comes in the dutcheſs again 
hs know her by her d d's; but am a fool for diſco- 

ering my art) to defend herſelf againſt my con- 
jecture of what ſhe ſaid. Madam, I will imi- 
tate your grace, and write to you upon the ſame 
line, I own, it is a baſe un-romantic ſpirit in me 
to ſuſpend the honour of waiting at your grace's 
feet, until I can finiſh a paultry law-ſuit. It concerns, 
indeed, almoſt my whole fortune; it is equal to half 
Mr. Pope's, and two thirds of Mr. Gay's, and about 
ſix weeks rent of your Grace's. This curſed acci- 
dent hath drilled away the whole ſummer. But, ma- 
dam, underſtand one thing, that I take all your iro- 
nical civilities in a litera) ſenſe, and whenever I have 
the honour to attend you, ſhall expect them to be 
literally performed ; although, perhaps, I ſhall find it 
hard to prove your hand-writing in a court of juſtice ; 
but that will not be much for your credit. How mi- 
ſerably hath your grace been miſtaken in thinking to 
avoid envy by running into exile, where it haunts you 
more than ever it did even at court. + Non te civi- 
tas, non regia domus in exilium miſerunt, ſed tu utraſque. 


F You have not been ſent into exile by the city, or by 
the royal family; but both city and royal family have been 
baniſhed by you. 
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80 ſays Cicero (as your grace knows) or ſo he might 
have ſaid. 

I am told that the Craftſman, in one of his papers, 
is offended with the publiſhers of (1 ſuppoſe) the laſt 
edition of the Dunciad ; and I was aſked whether you 
and Mr. Pope were as good friends to the new diſ- 
graced perſon as formerly ? This I knew nothing of, 
but ſuppoſe it was the conſequence of ſome Iriſh mi- 
ſtake. As to 3 I look on you juſt in the prime 
of life for it, the very ſeaſon when judgment and in- 
vention draw together. But ſchemes are perfectly 
accidental; ſome will appear barren of hints and mat- 
ter, but prove to be fruitful ; and others the contra- 
ry : and what you fay is paſt doubt, that every one 


can belt find hints for "himſelf; although it is poſſible. 


that ſometimes a friend may give you a lucky one, 
juſt ſuited to your own imagination, But all this is 
almoſt paſt with me : my invention and Judgment 

os at fiſty cuffs, until they have quite diſ- 
abled each other; and the meereſt trifles I ever wrote 
are ſerious philoſophical lucubrations in compariſon 
to what I now buſy myſelf about; as (to ſpeak in the 
author's phraſe) the world may one day ſee. 


LETTER LI. 


Dr. Swirr to Mr. Gar. 


Sept. 10, 1731. 
IF your ramble were on horſeback, I am glad of it, 
on account of your health; but 1 know your arts 
of patching up a journey between ſtage-coaches and 
friends coaches; for you are as arrant a cockney as a- 
ny hoſier in Cheapſide. One clean ſhirt with two 
cravats 
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cravate, and a8 many handkerchiefs, make up your 
cquipage; und at for a night-gown, it is clear from 
Homer, that Agamemnon roſe without one. I have 
ofteri-had it im my head to put it into yours, that you 
ought to have ſome great work in ſcheme, which may 
take up ſeven years to finiſh, belides two or three un- 
der ones, that may add ahother thouſand pounds to 

your ſtock ; and then T ſhall be in leſs pain about 
von- 2 you can find dinners, but you love 
ewdye-penny coaches too well, without conſidering 
that the intereſt of 'a whole thouſand pounds brings 
you bat half a'crown a day, I find a greater longing 
than ever to come amongſt you; and reaſon good, 
when I am teazed with dukes and ducheſſes for a viſit, 
all my demands complied with, and all excuſes cut off, 
You remember, O happy Don Quixot! queens held 
6“ his horſe, and ducheſſes pulled off his armour,” or 
ſomething to that purpoſe. He us a mean ſpirited 
fellow, I can ſay ten times more; O happy, etc. ſuch 
a ducheſs was deſigned to attend bim, and ſuch a duke 
invited him to command his palace. Nam iſtos re- 
ges cotaros memorare nolo, hominum mendicabula: go 
read your Plautus, and obſerve Strobilus vapouring af- 
ter he had found the pot of gold. I will have 
nothing to do with that lady. I have long hated her 
on your account, and the more becauſe you are ſo 
forgiving as not to hate her: however, ſhe hath good 
qualities enough to make her eſteemed ; but not one 
grain of feeling. I only wiſh ſhe were a fool. 
I have been ſeveral months writing near five hundred 
lines on a pleaſant ſubject, only to tell what my friends 
and enemies will fay of me after I am dead. I ſhall 
finiſh it ſoon, for I add two lines every week , and 
blot out four and alter eight. I have brought in you 
and my other friends, as well as enemies and detractors 


* I paſs by thoſe other princes, poor mendicants of 
mankind, | 
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So ſays Cicero (as your grace knows) or ſo he might 
have ſaid. | 

I am told that the Craftſman, in one of his papers, 
is offended with the publiſhers of (I ſuppoſe) the laſt 
edition of the Dunciad; and I was aſked whether you 
and Mr. Pope were as good friends to the new diſ- 
graced perſon as formerly ? This I knew nothing of, 
but ſuppoſe it was the conſequence of ſome Iriſh mi- 
ſtake. As to writing, I look on you juſt in the prime 
of life for it, the very ſeaſon when judgment and in- 
vention draw together. But ſchemes are perfectly 
accidental; ſome will appear barren of hints and mat- 
ter, but prove to be fruitful ; and others the contra- 

: and what you ſay is paſt doubt, that every one 
can beſt find hints for himſelf ; although it is poſſible 
that ſometimes a friend may give you a lucky one, 
ju? ſuited to your own imagination. But all this is 
almoſt paſt with me : my invention and judgment 
are perpetually at fiſty cuffs, until they have quite diſ- 
abled each other ; and the mecreſt trifles I ever wrote 
are ſerious philoſophical lucubrations in compariſon 
to what I now buſy myſelf about; as (to ſpeak in the 
author's phraſe) the world may one day ſee, 
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Dr. Swirr to Mr. Gar. 


Sept. 10, 1731. 


FF your ramble were on horſeback, I am glad of it, 

on account of your health; but 1 know your arts 
of patching up a journey between ſtage-coaches and 
friends coaches; for you are as arrant a cockney as a- 
ny hoſier in Cheapſide. One clean ſhirt with two 
cravats 
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cravats, and as many handkerchiefs, make up your 
equipage; and as for a night-gown, it is clear from 
Homer, that Agamemnon roſe without one. I have 
often had it in my head to put it into yours, that you 
ought to have ſome great work in ſcheme, which may 
take up ſeven years to finiſh, beſides two or three un- 
der ones, that may add another thouſand pounds to 
your ſtock ; and then I ſhall be in leſs pain about 
you. I know you can find dinners, but you love 
twelye-penny coaches too well, without conſidering 
that the intereſt of a whole thouſand pounds brings 
you bat half a crown a day. I find a greater longing 
than ever to come amongſt you; and reaſon good, 
when I am teazed with dukes and ducheſſes for a viſit, 
all my demands complied with, and all excuſes cut off, 
ou remember, O happy Don Quixot! queens held 
© his horſe, and ducheſſes pulled off his armour,” or 
ſomething to that purpoſe. He was a mean ſpirited 
fellow, I can ſay ten times more; O happy, etc. ſuch 
a ducheſs was deſigned to attend him, and ſuch a duke 
invited him to command his palace. Nam iſtcs re- 
ges coteros memorare mlo, hominum mendicabula : 

read your Plautus, and obſerve Strobilus vapouring af- 
ter he had found the pot of gold. ] will have 
nothing to do with that lady. I have long hated her 
on your account, and the more becauſe you are ſo 
forgiving as not to hate her: however, ſhe hath good 
qualities enough to make her eſteemed ; but not one 
grain of feeling. I only wiſh ſhe were a fool, 
I have been ſeveral months writing near five hundred 
lines on a pleaſant ſabje&, only to tell what my friends 
and enemies will ſay of me after I am dead. I ſhall 
finiſh it foon, for I add two lines every week , and 
blot out four and alter eight. I have brought in you 
and my other friends, as well as enemies and detractors 


* [ paſs by thoſe other prirces, poor menaicants of 
mankind, 
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It is a great comfort to ſee how corruption, 
and ill conduct, are inſtrumental in uniting virtuous 
perſons, and lovers of their country, of all denomina- 
tions: Whig and Tory, high and low church, as 
ſoon as they are left to think frecly, all joining in.o- 
pinion, If this be diſaffection, pray God ſend me al- 
ways among the diſaffected! and I heartily wiſh you 
joy of your ſcurvy treatment at court, which hath 
given you leiſvre to cultivate both public and private 
virtue, neither of them likely to be ſoon met with 
within the walls of St. James's, or Wellminſter. 
But I mult here diſmiſs you, that I may pay my ac- 
knowlegements to the duke for the great honour he 
hath done me. 


My Lord, 


I could have ſworn that my pride would be always 
able to preſerve me from vanity : of which I have been 
in great danger to be guilty for ſome months paſt, firſt 
by the conduct of my lady ducheſs, and now by that of 
your grace, which had like to finiſh the work : and I 
ſhould have certainly gone about ſhewing my letters 
under the charge of ſecrecy to every blab of my ac- 
quaintance, if I could have the lealt hope of prevail- 
ing on any of them to believe that a man in fo ob- 
ſcure a corner, quite thrown out of the preſent world 
and within a few ſteps of the next, ſhould receive ſuch 
condeſcending invitations, from two ſach perſons to 
whom he is an utter ſtranger, and who know no more 
of him than what they have heard by the partial re- 
preſentations of a friend. But, in the mean time 1 
muſt deſire your grace not to flatter yourſelf, that I 
waited for your conſent to accept the invitation: I 
muſt be ignorant indeed not to know, that the ducheſs, 
ever ſince you met, hath been moſt politicly employed 
in encreaſing thoſe forces, and ſharpening thoſe arms, 
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with which ſhe ſubdued you at firſt, and to which, 
the braver and wiſer you grow, you will more and 
more ſubmit. Thus I knew myſelf on the ſecure 
ſide, and it was a meer piece of good manners to in- 
ſert that clauſe, of which you have taken the advan- 
tage, But, as I cannot forbear informing your grace, 
that the ducheſs's great ſecret in her art of govern- 
ment, hath been to reduce both your wills into one; 
ſo I am content in due obſervance to the forms of the 
world to return my moſt humble thanks to your 

race, for ſo great a favour as you are pleaſed to offer 
2 and which nothing but impoſſibilities ſhall prevent 
me from receiving, ſince I am with the greateſt rea- 
ſon, truth, and reſpect, my lord, your grace's moſt 
obedient, etc. 


Maiden, 


'T have tonſulted all the learned in occult ſciences 
of my dequaitttance, and have ſat up eleven nights to 
diſcover the meaning of thoſe two hieroglyphical lines 
in your grace's hand, at the bottom of the laſt Aimſ- 
bury letter, but all in vain. Only it is agreed, that 
the language | is Coptic, and a very profound Behmilt 
aſſures me, the ſtile is poetic, containing an invita- 
tion from ã very great perſon of the female ſex to a 
ſtrange kind of man, whom ſhe never ſaw : and this 
is all I can find, which after ſo many former invita- 
tions, will ever confirm me in that reſpect wherewith I 
am, madam, your grace's moſt obedient, etc. 
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LETTER ih. 
Mr. Gar to De, SWIFT. 


December 1, 1731. 


OU us'd to complain that Mr. Pope and I would 
not let you ſpeak : you may now be even with 
me, and take it out in writing. If you don't ſend to 
me now and then, the poſt-office will think me of no 
conſequence, ſor I have no correſpondent but you. 
You may keep as far from us as you pleaſe, you can- 
nor be forgotten by thoſe who ever knew you, and 
therefore pleaſe me by ſometimes ſhewing that I am 
not forgot by you. I have nothing to take,me off 
from my friendſhip to you; I ſeek no new acquaint- 
ance, and court no favour; 1 ſpend no ſnillings in 
coaches or chairs to levees or great viſits, and as 1 
don't want the aſſiſtance of ſome that I formerly con- 
vers'd with, I will not ſo much as ſeem to ſeek to be a 
dependant. As to my ſtudies, I have not been entirely 
idle, tho' I cannot ſay that I have yet perfected any 
thing. What I have done is ſomething in the way 
of thoſe fables, I have already publiſhed. All the 
money I get is by ſaving, ſo that by habit there may 
be ſome hopes (if I grow richer) of my becoming a 
miſer. All miſers have their excuſes ; the motive to 
my parſimony is independance. If I were to be repre- 
fented by the dutcheſs (ſhe is ſuch a downright nig- 
gard for me) this character might not be allowed me; 
dut J really think I am covetous enough for any who 
lives at the court-end of the town, and who is as poor 
as myſelf ; for I don't pretend that I am equally ſav- 
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ing with $S—Ik—k. Mr. Lewis deſired you might 
be told that he hath five pounds of yours in his hands, 
which he fancies you may have forgot, for he will 
hardly allow that a verſe - man can have a juſt know- 
lege of his own affairs. When you got rid of your 
law-ſuit, I was in hopes you had got your own, and 
was free from every vexation of the law; but Mr. 
Pope tells me you are not entirely out of your per- 
plexity, though you have the ſecurity now in your 
own poſleſfion ; but ſtill your caſe is not ſo bad as 
captain Gulliver's, who was ruined by having a de- 
cree for him with coſts. I have had an injunction 
for me againſt pyrating bookſellers, which J am ſure 
to get nothing by, and will, I fear, in the end, drain 
me of ſome money. When I begun this proſecution 
I fancy'd there would be ſome end of it, but the law 
ſtill goes on, and it is probable I ſhall ſome time or 
other ſee an attorney's bill as long as the book. Poor 
duke Diſney is dead, and hath left what he had among 
his friends, among whom are lord Bolingbroke, 
500 Il. Sir William Wyndham's youngeſt ſon, 5001. 
Gen. Hill, 500 I. Lord Maſſam's fon, 500 l. 

You have the good wiſhes of thoſe I converſe with, 
they know they gratify me when they remember you; 
but 1 really think they do it purely for your own ſake. 
I am ſatisfied with the love and friendſhip of good 
men, and envy not the demerits of thoſe who are 
more conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed. Therefore as I ſet 
a juſt value upon your friendſhip, you cannot pleaſe 
me more than letting me. now and then know that 
you remember me (the only ſatisfaction of dient 
friends 1) 


P. S. Mr. Gay's is a good letter, mine will be a 
very dull one; and yet what you will think the worſt 
of it, is what ſhould be its excuſe, that I write in a 
head-ach that has laſted three days. I am never ill 
but' I think of your ailments, and repine that they 
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mutually hinder our being together: though in one 
point I am apt to differ from yon, for you ſhun your 
friends when you are in thoſe circumſtances, and 1 
deſire them; your way is the more generous, mine the 
more tender. Lady took your letter very 
kiadly, for I had prepared her to expect no anſwer 
under a twelyemonth ; but kindneſs, perhaps, is a 
word not applicable to courtiers: however, ſhe is an 
extraordinary woman there, who will do you common 
juſtice, For God's ſake, why all this ſcruple about 
lord B s keeping your horſes, who has a park, 
or about my keeping you on a pint of wine a day ? 
We are infinitely richer than you imagine; John Gay 
{hall help me to entertain you, though you come like 
Ling Lear with fiſty knights. Though ſuch 
proſpects as I wiſh cannot now be formed for fixing 
you with us, time may provide better before you part 
again: the old lord may die, the benefice may drop, 
or at worſt you may carry me into Ireland. You will 
ſee a work of lord B 's, and one of mine, 
which, with a juſt negle& of the preſent age, conſult 
only poſterity ; ; and with a noble ſcorn of politics, 
aſpire to philoſophy. I am glad you reſolve to meddle 
no more with the low concerns and intereſt of parties, 
even of countries, (for countries are but larger par- 
ties) * Quid verum ai que decens, Curare, et rogare, no- 
Hrum fit. I am much pleaſed with your ou upon 
Rochefoncault's maxim, pray finiſh it: I am happy 
whenever you join our names nts ſo would 
Dr. Arbuthnot be, but at this time he can be pleaſed 
with nothing ; for his darling ſon is dying in all 
probability, by the mclancholy account I received this 
morning. 

The paper you aſk me about is of little value. 
Ft might have been a ſeaſonable ſatire upon the ſcan- 


* Ile ſpend our time in the ſearch and enquiry after 
ri end decency, | 
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dalous language and paſſion with which men of con- 
dition have ſtooped to treat one another: ſurel 


they ſacrifice too much to, the people when they ſa- 


crifice their own characters, N etc. to the diver- 
ſion of that rabble of readers. 1 agree with you in 
my contempt of moſt popularity, fame, etc. even as 
a writer, I am cool in it, and whenever you ſee what 
I am now writing, you will be convinced I would 
pleaſe but a few, and (if I could) make mankind 
leſs admirers and greater reaſoners. I ſtudy much 
more to render my on portion of being eaſy, and 
to keep this pecviſh frame of the human body in 
good humour. Infirmities have not quite unman'd 
me, and it will delight you to hear they are not in- 
creaſed, though not diminiſhed, I thank God I do 
not very much want people to attend me, though my 
mother now cannot. When I am fick I lie down, 
when I am better I riſe up: I am uſed to the head- 
ach, etc. If greater pains arrive (ſuch as my late 
chenmatifin) the ſervants bathe and plaiſter me, or 
the ſurgeon ſcarifies me, and I bear it becauſe I muſt, 
This is the evil of nature, not of fortune, 1 am 
juſt now as well as when you was here: I pray God 
you were. no worſe, 1 ſincerely wiſh my life were 
paſt near you, and ſuch as it is I would not repine at 


it, ——— All you mention Ee vou, and with 
you here. 
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LETTER IL᷑V. 
( 


Dr. Swirr to Mr. Gar. 


Dublin, May 4, 1732. 


I AM now as lame as when you writ your letter, 
and almoſt as lame as your letter itſelf, for want 
of that limb from my lady dutcheſs, which you pro- 
miſed, and without which I wonder how it could limp 
hither. I am not in a condition to make a true ſtep 
even on Aimſbury Downs, and I declare that a cor- 
poreal falſe ſtep is worſe than a political one; nay 
worſe than a thouſand political ones, for which I ap- 
peal to courts and miniſters, who hobble on and pro- 
ſper, withont the ſenſe of feeling. To talk of rid- 
ing and walking is inſuking me, for J can as ſoon fly 
as do either, It is your pride or lazineſs, more than 
ehair-hire, that makes the town expenſive : no ho- 
nour is loſt by walking in the dark; and in the day, 
you may beckon a black - guard boy under a pate near 
your viſiting- place, ( experts crede ) fave eleven 
pence, and get half a crown's worth of health. The 
worſt of my preſent misfortune is, that I eat and 
drink and can digeſt neither for want of exerciſe; and 
to encreaſe my miſery, the knaves are ſure to find me 
at home, and make hnge void ſpaces in my cellars, 
I congratulate, with yon, for loſing your great ac- 
quaintance ; in ſuch a caſe, philoſophy teaches that we 
muſt ſubmit and be content with good ones. I like 
lord Cornbury's refuſing his penſion, but I demur at 
bis being elected for Oxford; which, I conceive, is 


genere me who have experienced it. 
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wholly changed, and entirely devoted to new prin- 
eiples; W to me the tho laſt times I was 
there. - „ 

I find by the whole caſt of yoke "Ivy that you a 
as' giddy and at volatile as ever, juft the teverſe of Mr. 
Pope, who hath always loved a demeſtic life from his 
youth. 1 was going to Wiſtf yon had ſome Kthe place 
that you could call your own; but I profeſs I do not 
know you well enough to contrive any one ſyſtem of 
life that would pleaſe you, You pretend to preach 
up riding and walking to the dntchefs, yet from my 
knowlege of you, after twenty years, you always _ 
ed a violent deſire of perpetually ſhifting places and 
company, with a rooted lazineſs, and an utter impa- 
tience of fatigue. A coach and fix horſes is the ut- 
moſt exerciſe you ean bear, and this only when you 
can fill it with ſuch company as is beſt fuited to yout 
taſte; and how glad would: you be if it could 
you in the air to avoi@ jolting while I who am fl 
much later in life eur, or at leaſt could, ride 7 
mites on a trotting horſe. Vou mortally hate writ2 
ing, only beeauſe it is' the thing you chiefly ought to 
do; as well to keep up the vogue you have in the 
world, as to make you eaſy in your fortune. You 
are merciful to every thing but money, your beſt 
friend, which you treat with inhumanity. Be aſſured 
I will hire people to watch all your motions, and to 
return me a faithful account, Tell me, have you 
cured your abſence of mind? Can you attend to 
trifles? Can you at Aimſbury write domeſtic libels to 
divert the family and neighbouring ſquires for four 
miles round? or venture ſo far on horſeback without 
apprehending a ſtumble at every ſtep ? Can you 
ſet. the, footmen a langbing as they wait at dinner? 
And, do the dutcheſs' s women admire your wit ? in 
what efleem are you. with the vicar of the pariſh? 
Can yoo play with him at back-gammon ? Have 
the farmers found out that you cannot diſtinguiſh rye 
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from barley f On an. ak from. a Qrab-treeg; Vou are 
Gobble. that 1 kno the ſull extent, of. your country 
kill is in fiſhing for roaches, or gudgeons at the 

bigheſt. „„ et rio * N eil Sx v5 4.0.48 
love ta do. pu, good offices, with- your friends, 
and therefore deliſe you will ſhew. thig keyer to they 
dutcheſs, toi improve her, grace good. opinion of your 
qualiſications, and , convince her how uſeful you are 
like to be in the family. Her grace ſhall have the ho- 
nour of my correſpondence again. when. ſhe goes to 
imſbury. Hear a piece of, Iriſh news, I buried the 
nous general Mexedyth's father laſt night. in my ca- 
thedral ; he way .ninety- ſox. years, old; ſo that dirs. 
Pope may live ſeyen: Years! longer. You ſaw Mt. 
Pope in bealth; pray is he generally mote healthy 
than when 1, was amongſt you? L would know how 
your own health is, and how much ine you drink in 
bac ? , My flint in, company js a pint at noon, and 
Moy much at night; but I; oftgy, dine alone like a 
and,then 1,driak little or, none at all. Let 
om Rar for 1 woghlbong ee 
get (86 Does 2 Pert le of middle endenſiending and 
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the date, for I. ſuppoſe: he ſtaĩd long id the way. I 
am ad you. dezermine upon: ſometbing z there is no 
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writing 1 eſteem awre thin fubles ,, nt aig thing fe 
difficult tor ſucceed? in, which, | thoWever; qu Have 
done excellently well, and I have often admired ybur 
happineſs in ſuch a kind of performance, which F have 


frequently endeavoured at in vain; '' T remethber I act- 


ed as you ſeem to hint; I found a moral firſt and 
then ſtudied ' for a fable, but could do nothing'that 
pleaſed me, and ſo leſt off that ſcheme for ever. I 
remember: one, which was to repreſent what ſebun- 


-drels riſe in armies by 4 long war, wherein I ſuppoſed 


the lion was engaged, and having loſt all his animals 


of worth, at laſt ſergeant Hog came to be a brigadier, 


and corporal Aſs a colonel, etc. I agree with you 
likewiſe about getting ſomething by the ſtage, which, 
when it ſucceeds, is the beſt crop for poetry i in Eng- 


land: but pray take ſome new ſcheme, quite different 


from any thing. you have already touched. The pre- 


ſent humour of the players, who hardly (as 1 vas told 


in London) regard any new play, and your preſent 


ſituation at the court are the difficulties to be over- 


come; but thoſe ' circumſtances may have altered (at 


leaſt the former) ſince-Tleft you. My ſch-me was to 
paſs a month at Aimſbury, and then go to Twicken- 


ham, and live a winter between that and Dawley, 
and ſometimes at Riſkins, without going to London, 
where I now can have no occaſional lodgings : but I 
am not yet in anycondition ſor ſuch removals. I would 
fain have you get enough againſt you grow old, to 
have two or three ſervants about you, and a conve- 
nient houſe. It is hard to want thoſe * /ab/idra ſe- 
nectuti, when a man grows hard to pleaſe, and few 


people care whether he be pleaſed or no: I have a 
large houſe, yet I ſhould hardly prevail to find one 
viſiter, if I were not able to hire him with a bottle of 
vine: ſo that when I am not abroad on horſeback, I 


generally dine alone, arid am thankful if a friend 


Supports fo old age. 
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would ; paſs the evening with me. I am now with 
the remainder of my pint beſort me, and ſo here's 
your health —— and the ſecond and chief is to my 
Tunbridge acquaintance, my lady. dutcheſs —— —.. 
and I tell you that I fear my lord Bolingbroke and 
Mr. Pope (a couple of philoſophers) would ſtarve me, 
for even of Port wine I ſhould require half a pint a 
day, and as much at night: and you were growing 
as bad, unleſs your duke and;dutcheſs have mend- 
ed yon. Your cholic is owing to intemperance 
of the philoſophical kind : you cat without care, and 
if you drink Jeſs than I, you drink too little. But your 
inattention I cannot pardon, . becauſe / imagincd the 
cauſe was removed; for I thought it lay in your forty 
millions of ſchemes by court-hopes and court-fears, 

Yet Mr. Pope has the ſame deſoct, and it is of all o- 
thers the moſt mortal to converſation, neither is my 
lord Bolingbroke untinged with it: all for want df 
my rule, Vive la bagatelle ! but the doctor is the king 
of inattention. What à - vexatians life ſhould I lead 
amongſt you? If the dutcheſs be 4 reverſe, I will 
never come to Aimſbury ; or, if 1 do, I will run a> 
way from you both to one of her women, and the 


| Madan, 


1 mentioned ſomething to Mr. Gay of a Tunbridge 
acquaintance, whom we forget of courſe when we re- 
turn to town; and yet, I am aſſured, that if they 
meet again next ſummer, they have a better title to 
reſume their commerce. Thus 1 look on my right of 
correſponding with your grace to be better eſtabliſhed 
upon your return to Aimſbury, and I fball at this 
time deſcend to forget, or at leaſt ſuſpend my reſent- 
ments of your negle& all the time you were in Lon- 


don. I ſtill keep in my heart that Mr. Gay bad no 


ſooner 
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ſooner turned his back, than you left the place in his 


letter void which he had commanded you to fill; 
though your guilt confounded you ſo far that you 
wanted preſence of mind to blot out the laſt line 
where that command ſtared you in the face, But, it 
is my misfortune to quarrel with all my acquaintance, 
and always come by the worſt; and fortune is ever 
againſt me, but never ſo much as by purſuing me out 
of mere partiality to your grace, for which you are to 
anſwer. By your connivance, ſhe hath pleaſed by 
one ſtumble on the ſtairs to give me a lameneſs that 
ſix months have not been able perfectly to cure: and 
thus I am prevented from revenging myſelf by conti- 
nuing a month at Aimſbury, and breeding confuſion 
in your grace's family, No diſappointment through 
my whole life hath been ſo vexatious by many de- 
grees; and God knows whether I ſhall ever live to 
ſee the inviſible lady, to whom I was obliged for ſo 
many favours, and whom I never bcheld ſince ſhe was 
a brat in hanging ſleeves. I am, and ſhall be ever, 
with the greateſt reſpe& and gratitude, Madam, your 
grace's molt obedient and moſt humble, etc. 


Ver VI. N 
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LETTER LVI. 


Dr. Swirr to Mr. Gar. 


Dublin, Aug. 12, 1732. 


KNOW not what to ſay to the account of your 

ſtewardſhip, and it is monſtrous to me that the 
gouth- ſea ſhould pay half their debts at one clap. But 
I will ſend for the money when you put me into the 
way, for I ſhall want it here, my affairs being in a 
bad condition by the miſeries of the kingdom, and my 
own private fortune being wholly embroiled and worſe 
than ever; ſo that I ſhall ſoon petition the dutcheſs, 
as an object of charity, to lend me three or four thou- 
ſand pounds to keep up my dignity. My own hun- 
dred pounds will buy me fix hogſheads of wine, which 
will ſupport me a year; “ proviſze frugis in annum co- 
fiae; Horace deſired no more, for I will conſtrue 
frugis to be wine. You are young enough to get 
ſome lucky hint, which muſt come by chance, and it 
ſhall be a thing of importance, | quod et hunc in annum 
vivat et in plures, and you ſhall not finiſh it in haſte, 
and it ſhall be diverting and uſefully ſatirical, and the 
dutcheſs ſhall be your critic ; and betwixt you and 
me, I do not find ſhe will grow weary of you until 
this time ſeven years. I had lately an offer to change 
for an Engliſh living, which is juſt too ſhort by 300 l. 
a year: and that muſt be made up out of the dutcheis's 


* A ſtock of wine laid up for many years. 
+ Which may live this year and n:any others. 
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pin money before I can conſent, I want to be mini- 
ſter of Aimſbury, Dawley, Twickenham, Riſkins, 
and prebendary of Weſtminſter, elſe I will not ſtir a 
ſtep, but content myſelf with making the dutcheſs 
miſerable three months next ſummer. But I keep 
ill company; I mean the dutcheſs and you who 
are both out of favour, and ſo I find am I, by a 
few verſes wherein Pope and you have your parts. 
You hear Dr. D— y hath got a wife with 
1600 |. a year; I who am his governor cannot 
take one under two thouſand; I wiſh you would 
enquire of ſuch a one in your neighbourhood, See 
what it is to write godly books! I profeſs I envy 
you above all men in England; you want nothing 
but three thouſand pounds more, to keep you in plen- 
ty when your friends grow weary of you, To pre- 
vent which laſt evil at Aimſbury, you muſt learn to 
domineer and be peeviſh, to find fault with their victu- 
als and drink, to chide and direct the ſervants, with 
ſome other Jeſſons which I ſhall teach you, and al- 
ways practiſed myſelf with ſucceſs. I believe I for- 
merly deſired to know whether the vicar of Aimſbury 
can play at back-gammon : pray aſk him the queſtion, 
and give him my ſervice, 


To the Dutcheſs. 


Madam, 


I was the moſt unwary creature in the world, when, 
againſt my old maxims, I writ firſt to you upon your 
return to Tunbridge ; I beg that this condeſcenſion 
of mine may go no farther, and that you will not pre- 
tend to make a precedent of it. I never knew any 
man cured of inattention, although the pretended 
cauſes were removed, When I was with Mr, Gay 
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laſt in London, talking with him on fome poetical 
ſubjects, he would anſwer; © Well, I am determined 
not to accept the employment of gentleman-uſher, ” 
and of the ſame diſpoſition were all my poetical 
friends, and if you cannot cure him I utterly deſpair, 
As to yourſelf I will ſay to you (although 


compariſons be odious) what I ſaid to the — that 


your quality ſhould be never any motive of eſteem to 
me. My compliment was then loſt, but it will not be 
ſo to you. For I know you more by any one of your 
letters than I could by ſix months converſing; your 
pen is always more natural, and ſincere, and unaffe&- 
ed than your tongue : in writing you are too lazy to 
give yourſelf the trouble of adling a part, and have 
indeed acted fo indiſcreetly that I have you at mercy ; 
and although you ſhould arrive to ſuch a height of im- 
morality as to deny your hand, yet whenever I pro- 


duce it, the world will unite in ſwearing this muſt 


come from you only, 

I will anſwer your queſtion, Mr. Gay is not dif- 
creet enough to live alone, but he is too diſcreet to 
live alone, and. yet (unleſs you mend him) he will 
live alone even in your grace's company. Your quar- 
relling with each other upon the ſubject of bread and 
butter, is the moſt uſual thing in the world ; parlia- 
ments, courts, cities and kingdoms quarrel for no o- 
ther cauſe; from hence, and from hence only, ariſe 
all the quarrels between Whig and Tory; between 
thoſe who are in the miniſtry, and thoſe who are out ; 
between all pretenders to employment in the church, 
the law, and the army; even the common proverb 
teacheth you this, when we fay, it is none of my 
bread and butter; meaning it is no bulineſs of mine, 
Therefore I deſpair of any reconcilement between you 
until the affair of bread and butter be adjuſted, where- 
in T would gladly be a mediator. If Mahomet ſhould 
come to the movntain, how happy would an excel- 
lent lady be who lives a few miles from this town ! 
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As J was telling of Mr. Gay's way of living at Aimſ- 
bury, ſhe offered fifty guineas to have you both at her 
houſe for one hour over a bottle of Burgundy, which we 
were then drinking. To your queſtion I anſwer, that 
your grace ſhould pull me by the ſleeve until you tore 
it off, and when you ſaid you were weary of me, I 
would pretend to be deaf, and think (according to 
another proverb) that you tore my cloaths to keep me 
from going. I never will believe one word you ſay 
of my lord duke, unleſs I ſee three or four lines in his 
own hand at the bottom of yours. 1 have a concern 
in the whole family, and Mr. Gay muſt give me a 
perticular account of every branch, for 1 am not 
aſhamed of you although you be duke and dutcheſs, 
although I have been of others who are, etc. and I do 
not doubt but even your own ſervants love you, even 
down to your poſtilions ; and when I come to Aimſ- 
bury, before I ſee your grace, I will have an hour's 
converſation with the vicar, who will tell me how 
familiarly you talk to goody Dobſon and all the 
neighbours, as if you were their equals, and that 
you were god-mother to her ſon Jacky. 


I am, and ſhall be ever, with the greateſt reſpect, 
your grace's moſt obedient, etc, 


N3 
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LETTER LVII. 


Dr. SwirT to Mr. Gar. 


Drblin, 08. 2, 1732. 


USUALLY write to friends after a pauſe of a few 

weeks, that I may not interrupt them in better 
company, better thoughts, and better diverſions, I 
believe I have told you of a great man who ſaid to 
me, that he never once in his life received a good let- 
ter from Ireland: for which there are reaſons enough 
without affronting our underſtandings. For there is 
not one perſon out of this country who regards any 
events that paſs here, unleſs he hath an eſtate or em- 
ployment. I cannot tell that you or I ever 
gave the leaſt provocation to the preſeat miniſtry, 
and mach leſs to the court; and yet I am ten times 
more out of favour than you. For my own part, I 
do not ſee the politics of opening common letters, 
directed to perſons generally known: for a man's 
underſtanding would be very weak to convey ſecrets 
by the poſt, if he knew any, which I declare I do 
not; and beſides, I think the world is already ſo well 
informed by plain events, that I queſtion whether the 
miniſters have any ſecrets at all. Neither would I be 
under any apprehenſton if a letter ſhould be ſent me 
full of treaſon; becauſe I cannot hinder people from 
writing what they pleaſe, nor ſending it to me; and 
although it ſhould be diſcovered to have been opened 
before it came to my hand, I would only burn it and 
think no farther, I approve of the ſcheme you have 
wo grow ſomewhat richer, although I agree you will 
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meet with diſcouragements; and it is reaſonable you 
ſhould, conſidering what kind of pens are at this time 
only employed and encouraged. For yon muſt allow 
that the bad painter was in the right, who, having 
painted a cock, drove away all the cocks and hens, 
and even the chickens, for fear thoſe who paſſed by 
his ſhop might make a compariſon with his work. 


And, I will ſay one thing in ſpite of the poſt-officers, 


that, ſince wit and learning began to be made uſe of 
in our kingdoms, they were never profeſſedly thrown 
aſide, contemned and puniſhed, until within your own 
memory; nor dulneſs, and ignorance, ever fo openly 
encouraged and promoted. In anſwer to what you 
fay of my living among you, if I could do it to my 
eaſe : Perhaps you have heard of a ſcheme for an ex- 
change in Berkſhire, propoſed by two of our friends; 
but beſides the difficulty of adjuſting certam circum- 
ſtances, it would not anſwer; I am at a time of life 
that ſeeks eaſe and independence, you will hear my 
reaſons when you ſee thoſe friends, and I concluded 
them with faying, that 1 would rather be a freeman 
among ſlaves, than a ſlave among freemen. The dig- 
nity of my preſent ſtation damps the pertneſs of in- 
ferior puppies and ſquires, which, without plenty and 
eaſe on your fide the channel, would break my heart 
in a month, 


Madam, 


See what it is to [ive where I do. I am utterly ig- 
norant of that ſame Strado del Poe; and yet, if that 
author be againſt lending or giving money, I cannot 
but think him a good courtier 5 which I am fure your 
grace is not, no not ſo much as to be a maid of ho- 
nour : for I am certainly informed, that you are nei- 
ther a free-thinker, nor can ſell bargains; that you 
can neither ſpell, nor talk, nor write, nor think like a 
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courtier ; that you pretend to be reſpected for quali- 
ties which have been out of faſhion ever ſince you 
were almoſt in your cradle; that your contempt for a 
fine petticoat is an infallible mark of diſaffection; 
which is farther confirmed by your ill taſte for wit, in 
preferring two old-faſhioned poets before Duck or 
Cibber. Beſides you ſpell in ſuch a manner as no 
court lady can read, and write in ſuch an old-faſhion- 
ed ſtile, as none of them can underſtand, You 
need not be in pain about Mr. Gay's ſtock of health, 
I promiſe you he will ſpend it all upon lazineſs, and 
run deep in debt by a winter's repoſe in town; there- 
fore, 1 intreat your grace will order him to move his 
chops leſs, and his legs more for the fix cold months, 
elſe he will ſpend all his money in phyſic and coach- 
hire, I am in much perplexity about your grace's 
declaration, of the manner in which you diſpoſe what 
you call your love and reſpect, which you fay are 
not paid to merit but to your own humour. Now, 
madam, my misfortune is, that I have nothing to 
plead but abundance of merit, and there goes an ugly 
obſervation, that the humour of ladies is apt to change. 
Now, madam, if 1 ſhould go to Aimſbury with a 
great load of merit, and your grace happen to be out 
of humour, and will not purchaſe my merchandize at 
the price of your reſpect, the goods may be damag- 
ed, and no body elſe will take them off my hands. 
Beſides you have declared Mr. Gay to hold the firſt 
part, and I but the ſecond, which is hard treatment, 
ſince I ſhall be the neweſt acquaintance by ſome years, 
and I will appeal to all the reſt of your ſex, whether 
ſuch an innovation ought to be allowed? 1 ſhould 
be ready to ſay in the common forms, that I was 
much obliged to the lady who wiſhed ſhe could give 
me the beſt living, etc. if I did not vehemently ſuſ- 
pect it was the very ſame lady who ſpoke many 
things to me in the ſame ſtile, and alſo with regard to 
the gentleman at your elbow when you writ, whoſe 
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dupe he was, as well as of her waiting- woman: but 
they were both arrant knaves, as I told him and a 
third friend, although they will not believe it to this 
day. I deſire to preſent my moſt humble reſpects to 
my lord duke, and with my heartieſt prayer for the 
proſperity of the whole family, remain your grace's, 
etc. 


LETTER LVINE. 


From Dr. Swirr to Mr. Porz. 


4 


Dublin, June 12, 1732. 


DOUBT, habit hath little power to reconcile us 

with ſickneſs attended by pain. With me, the 
lowneſs of ſpirits hath a moſt unhappy effect; I am 
grown leſs patient with ſolitude, and harder to be 
pleaſed with company ; which I could formerly better 
digeſt, when I could be eaſier without it than at pre- 
ſent. As to ſending you any thing that 1 have writ- 
ten ſince I left you (either verſe or proſe) I can only 
ſay, that I have ordered by my will, that all my pa- 
pers of any kind ſhall be delivered you to difpoſe of 
as you pleaſe, I have ſeveral things that I have had 
ſchemes to finiſh, or to attempt, but I very fooliſhly 
put off the trouble, as ſinners do their repentance ; 


for, I grow every day more averſe from writing, 


which is very natural, and when I take a pen, ſay to 
myſelf a thouſand times, * non eft tanti. As to thoſe 
papers of four or five years paſt, that you are pleaſed 
to require ſoon ; they conſiſt of little accidental things 
writ in the country ; family amuſements, never in- 


t is not worth while. 
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tended further than to divert ourſelves and ſome neigh- 
bours ; or ſome effects of anger on public grievances 
here, which would be inſignificant out of this king- 
dom. Two or three of us had a fancy three years 
ago to write a weekly paper, and call it an Intelli- 
gencer, But it continued not Jong; for the whole 
volume (it was re-printed in London, and I find you 
have ſeen it) was the work only of two, myſelf and 
Dr, Sheridan. If we could have got ſome ingenious 
young man to have been the manager, who ſhould have 
publiſhed. all that might be ſent to him, it might have 
continued longer, for there were hints enough. But 
the * printer here could not afford ſuch a young man 
one farthing for his troubie, the ſale being ſo ſmall, 
and the price one half-penny ; and fo it dropt. In 
the volume you ſaw, (to anſwer your queſtions) the 
I, 3, 5, 7, were mine, Of the 8th I writ only the 
verſes, (very uncorre&) the gth mine, the 10th only 
the verſes, and of thoſe not the four laſt ſlovenly lines, 
the 15th is a pamphlet of mine printed before with 
Dr. Sh— 's Preface, merely for lazineſs not to 
diſappoint the town; and ſo was the 19th, which 
contains only a parcel of facts relating purely to the 
miſeries of Ireland, and wholly uſeleſs and unenter- 
taining. As to other things of mine ſince I left you; 
there are in proſe a view of the ſtate of Ireland ; a 
project for eating children; and a defence of lord Car- 
teret; in verſe a libel on Dr. Delany and lord Carte- 
ret; a letter to Dr, Delany on the libels writ againſt 
him; the Barrack (a ſtolen copy ;) the Lady's Jour- 
nal; the Lady's Dreſling-room (a ſtolen copy) the 
Place of the Damn'd (a ſtolen copy;) all theſe have been 
printed in London, (I forgot to tell you that the tale 
of Sir Ralph was ſent from England.) Beſides theſe 
there are five or ſix (perhaps more) papers of verſes 
writ in the north, but perfect family things, two ot 
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three of which may be tolerable, the reſt but indiſſe- 
rent, and the humour only local, and ſome that would 
give oſſence to the times. Such as they are, I will 
bring them, tolerable or bad, if I recover this lame- 
neſs, and live long enough to ſee you cither here 
or there, I forget again to tell you, that the ſcheme 
of paying debts by a tax on vices, is not one ſyllable 
mine, | 

My poetical fountain is drained, and I profeſs 1 
grow gradually ſo dry, that a rhime with me is almoſt 
as hard to find as a guinea, and even proſe-ſpeculations 
tire me almoſt as much. Yet I have a“ thing in proſe, 
begun about twenty-eight years ago, and almoſt finiſh- 
ed. It will make a four ſhilling volume, and is ſuch 
a perfection of folly, that you ſhall never hear of it 
until it is printed, and then you ſhall be left to gueſs. 
Nay, I have another of the fame age, which will 
require a long time to perfect, and is worſe than 
the former, in which I will ſerve you the fame way. 
I heard lately from Mr. who promiſeth to be 
leſs lazy in order to mend his fortune, But, women 
who live by their beauty, and men by their wit, are 
ſeldom provident enough to conſider that both wit and 
beauty will go off with years, and there is no living 
upon the credit of what is paſt. 

I am in great concern to hear of my lady Boling- 
broke's ill health returned upon her, and 1 doubt my 
lord will find Dawley too ſolitary without her. In 
that, neither he nor you are eompanions young enough 
for me, and I believe the beſt part of the reaſon why 
men are ſaid to grow children when they arT old, is 


| becauſe they cannot entertain themſelves with think» 


ing; which is the very caſe of litile boys and girls, 
who love to be noiſy among their play- ſellows. I am 
told Mrs. Pope is without pain, and I have not heard 


* Polite c:nverſation, 
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of a more gentle decay, without uneaſineſs to herſelf 
or friends ; 'yet I cannot but pity you, who are ten 
times the greater ſufferer, by having the perſon you 
moſt love ſo long before you, and dying daily; and I 
pray God it may not affect your mind or your health, 


LETTER LIX. 


Mr. Porz to Dr. Swirr. 


Dec. 5, 1732. 


T is not a time to complain that you have not an- 
ſwered me two letters (in the laſt of which I was 
impatient under ſome fears.) It is not now indeed a 
time to think of one's ſelf, when one of the neareſt 
and longeſt ties I have ever had, is broken all on a 
ſudden, by the unexpected death of poor Mr. Gay. An 
inflammatory fever hurried him out of this life in three 
days. He died laſt night at nine o' clock, not de- 
prived of his ſenſes entirely at laſt, and poſſeſſing 
them perfeQly till within five hours. He aſked of 
you a few hours before, when in acute torment by the 
inflammation in his bowels and breaft. His effects 
are in the duke of Queenſbury's cuſtody. His ſiſters, 
we ſuppoſe, will be his heirs, who are two widows ; 
as yet it is not known whether or no he left a will 
— Good God! how often are we to die before we 
go quite off this ſtage ! in every friend we loſe a part 
of ourſelves, and the beſt part. God keep thoſe we 


* On my dear friend Mr. Gay's death : received 
December 15th, but not read till the 20th, by an in- 


pulſe foreboding ſome misfortune. [This note is in- | 


dorſed on the original letter in Dr, Swift's hand.] 
have 
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have left! few are worth praying for, and one's ſelf 
the leaſt of all. I ſhall never ſee you now I believe; 
one of your principal calls to England is at an end! 
indeed he was the moſt amiable by far, his qualities 
were the gentleſt, but I love you as well and as firm- 
ly. Wovld to God the man we have loſt had not 
been ſo amiable, nor ſo good! but that's a wiſh for 
our own fakes, not for his. Sure, if innocence and 
integrity can deſerve happineſs, it muſt be his. A- 
dieu, I can add nothing to what you will feel, and 
diminiſh nothing from it. Yet write to me, and ſoon, 
Believe no man now living loves you better, I believe 
no man ever did, than 
A. Pope. 


Dr. Arbuthnot, whoſe humanity you know, hear- 
tily commends himſelf to you. All poſſible diligence 
and affetion have been ſhown, and continued attend- 
ance on this melancholy occaſion. Once more adieu, 
and write to one who is truly diſconfolate. —- _ 


p. 8. By Dr. AnzuTAxOT. 


Dear Sir, 

I am ſorry that the renewal of our correſpondence 
ſhould be upon ſuch a melancholy occaſion ; poor 
Mr. Gay dy'd of an inflammation, and I believe at 
laſt a mortification of the bowels ; it was the moſt 
precipitate caſe I ever knew, having cut him off in 
three days: he was attended by two phyſicians beſides 
myſelf, I believed the diſtemper mortal from the be- 
ginning. I have not had the pleaſure of a line from 
you theſe two years, I wrote one about your health, 
to which I had no anſwer. I wiſh you all health and 
happineſs, being with great affection and reſpect, Sir, 
Your, etc. 


Vor. VII. Q 
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Hon Dr. Swirr to» Me. Porz. 


Dublin, 1732-3. 


1 Received yours with a few lines from the Doctor, 
and the account of our loſing Mr. Gay, upon which 
event I ſhall ſay nothing. 1 am only concerned that 
long living hath not hardened me ; for, even in this 
kingdom, and in a few days paſt, two perſons of 
great merit, whom I loved very well, have died 
in the prime of their years, but a little above thir- 
5 1 would endeavour to comfort myſelf upon 

the loſs of friends, as I do upon the loſs of mo- 
ney ; by turning to my accompt-book, and ſeeing 
whether I have enough left for my ſupport. But in 
the former caſe I find I have not, any more than in 
the other; and 1 know not any man who is in a 
greater likelihood than myſelf, to die poor and friend- 
lefs. You are a much greater loſer than me by his 
death, as being a more intimate friend, and often his 
companion; which latter I could never hope to be, 
except perhaps once more in my life for a piece of a 
ſummer. I hope, he hath left you the care of any 
writings he may have left ; and I wiſh, that with thoſe 
already extant, they could be all publiſhed i in a fair 
edition under your inſpection. Your poem on the 
uſe of, riches hath been juſt re- printed here, and we 
have no objection but the obſcurity of ſeveral paſſages 

our ignorance in facts and perſons, which make 

us loſe abundance of the ſatire, Had the printer gi- 

ven me notice, I would have honeſtly printed the names 
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at length, where I happened to know them; and writ 
explanatory notes, which, however, would have been 
but few; for my long abſence hath made me ignorant 
of what paſſeth out of the ſcene where I am. I ne- 
ver had the leaſt hint from you about this work, any 
more than of your former, upon Taſte. We are told 
here, that you are preparing other pieces of the ſame 
bulk, to be inſcribed to other friends, one (for in- 
ſtance) to my lord Bolingbroke, another to lord Ox- 
ford, and ſo on. ——— Doctor Delany preſents you 
his moſt humble ſervice ; he behaves himſelf very com- 
mendably, converſeth only with his former friends, 
makes no parade, but entertains them conſtantly at an 
elegant plentiful table, walks the ſtrect as uſual, by 
daylight, doth many acts of charity and gencroſity, 
cultivates a country houſe two miles diſtant, and is 
one of thoſe very few within my knowlege, on whom 
a- great acceſs of fortune hath 'made no manner of 
change : and particularly, he is often without money, 
as he was before, We have got my lord Orrery a- 
mong us, being forced to continue here on the ill con- 
dition of his eſtate by the knavery of an agent; he is 
a molt worthy gentleman, whom 1 hope you will be 
acquainted with. 

If you are acquainted with the ducheſs of Queenſ- 
bury, I deſire you will preſent her my moſt humble 
ſervice : I think ſhe is a greater loſer by the death of 
a friend than either of us. She ſeems a lady of ex- 
cellent ſenſe and ſpirit, I had often poſtſcripts from 
her in our friend's letters to me, and her part was 
ſometimes longer than his, and they made up a great 
part of the little happineſs I could have here. This. 
was the more generous, becauſe I never ſaw her ſince 
ſhe was a girl of five years old, nor did 1 envy poor 
Mr. Gay for any thing ſo much us being a domeſtic 
friend to ſuch a lady. I deſire you will never fail to 
fend me a particular account of your health, 1 dare 
hardly enquire about Mrs. Pope, who I am told is but 
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juſt among the living, and conſequently a continual 
grief to you : ſhe is ſenſible of your tenderneſs, which 
robs her of the only happineſs ſhe is capable of enjoy- 
ing. And, yet 1 pity you more than her, you can- 
not lengthen her days, and I beg ſhe may not ſhorten 
yours. ; 


LETTER LEG 
Ar. Pors to Dr. Swift. 


Feb. 16, 1732-3. 


I is indeed impoſſible to ſpeak on ſuch a ſubject as 
the loſs of Mr. Gay, to me an irreparable one. 
But I ſend you what I intend for the inſcription on 
his tomb, which the duke of Queenſbury will ſet up 
at Weſtminſter. As to his writings he leſt no will, 
nor ſpoke a word of them, or any thing elſe, during 
his ſhort and precipitate illneſs, in which I attended 
him to his laſt breath. The duke has acted more than 
the part of a brother to him, and it will be ſtrange if 
the ſiſters do not leave his papers totally to his diſ- 
poſal, who will do the ſame that I would with them, 
He has managed the comedy (which our poor friend 
gave to the play-houſe the week before his death) to 
the utmoſt advantage for his relations ; and propoſes 
to do the ſame with ſome fables he left finiſhed, 
There is nothing of late which I think of more 
than mortality, and what yon mention, of collecting 
the beſt monuments we can of our friends, their own 
images in their writings : (for thoſe are the beſt, when 
their minds are ſuch as Mr. Gay's was, and as yours 
is.) I am preparing alſo for my own ; and have no- 
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thing ſo much at heart as to ſhew the ſilly world, that 

men of wit, or even poets, may be the moſt moral of 
mankind, A few looſe things ſometimes fall from 
them, by which cenſorious fools judge as ill of them 
as poſſibly they can for their own comfort: and in- 
deed, when ſuch unguarded and trifling jeux d e/prit 
have once got abroad, all that prudence or repentance 
can do, fince they cannot be denied, is to put them 
fairly upon that foot; and teach the public (as we 
have done in the preface to the four volumes of miſ- 
cellanies) to diſtinguiſh betwixt our ſtudies and our 
idleneſſes, our works and our weakneſſes, that was the 
whole end of the laſt Vol. of Miſcellanies, without 

which our former declaration in that preface, That 
6 theſe volumes contained all that we had ever of- 
« fended in that way,” would have been diſcredited... 
It went indeed to my heart, to omit what you called 
the libel on Dr. Delany, and the beſt panegyric on 
myſels, that either my own times or any other could. 
have afforded, or will ever afford to me. The book, 
as you obſerve, was printed in great haſte ; the cauſe 
' whereof was, that the bookſellers here were doing 
the ſame, in collecting your pieces, the corn with the 
chaff; I don't mean that any thing of yours is chaff, 
but with other wit of Ireland which was ſo, and the 
whole in your name. I meant principally, to oblige 

them to ſeparate what you writ ſeriouſly from what 

you writ careleſly : and thought my own weeds-might 

paſs for a ſort of wikd flowers, when bundled. up with. 
them. 

It was I that fent you thoſe- books into Ireſand, 
and ſo I did my epiſtle to lord Bathurſt even before 
it was publiſhed, and another thing of mine which is: 
a * parody from Horace, writ in two. mornings. I 

never took more care in my life of any poem than of 
the former of theſe, nor leſs than of the latter > 
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yet every friend has forced me to print it, though in 
truth my own ſingle motive was about a ſcore of lines 
towards the latter end, which you will find out, 

T have declined opening to you by letters the whole 
ſcheme of my preſent work, expecting till to do it 
in a better manner in perſon : but yon will ſee pretty 
foon, that the letter to lord Bathurſt is a part of it, 
and you will find a plain connection between them, 
if you read them in the order juſt contrary to that 
they were publiſhed in, I imitate thoſe cunning tradeſ- 
men, who ſhow their beſt ſilks laſt: or, (to give yon a 
tru-r idea, tho? it ſounds too proudly) my works will 
in one reſpect be like the works of nature, much mor: 
to be liked and underſtood, when conſider'd in the re- 
lation they bear with each other, than when ignorant - 
ly look'd upon one by one; and often, thoſe paris 
which attract moſt at firſt fight, will appear to be not 
the molt, but the leaſt conſiderable. 

I am pleas'd and flatter'd by your expreſion « of 
erna me. The chief pleaſure this work can give me 
is, that I can in it, with propriety, decency, and ju- 
Alice, inſert the name and character of every friend 1 
have, and every man that deſerves to be lov'd or a- 
dorn'd. But I ſmile at your applying that phraſe to 
my viſiting you in Ireland; a place where I might have 
ſome apprehenſion (from their extraordinary paſſion 
for poetry, and hoſpitality in entertaining) of being 
ed rnd to death, and buried under the weight of gar- 
lands, like a lady I have read of ſomewhere or other. 
My mother lives (which is an anſwer to that point) 
and (I thank God) tho' her memory be in a manner 
gone, is yet awake and ſenſible to me, tlio? ſcarce to 
any thing elſe; which doubles the reaſon of my at- 
tendance, and at the fame ſweetens it. — I wiſh 
(beyond any other wiſh) you could paſs a ſummer 
here; I might ( too probably) return with you, un- 
leſs you pref: rr'd to ſee France ſirſt, to which coun- 
try, I think, vou would have a ſtrong invitation —— 
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Lord Peterborow has narrowly eſcaped death, and yet 
keeps his chamber; he is perpetually ſpeaking in the 
moſt affectionate manner of you: he has written you 
two letters, which you never received, and by that 
has been diſcouraged from writing more, I can well 
believe the poſt-office may do this, when ſome lettcrs 
of his to me have met the fame ſate, and two of mine 
to him. Yet let not this diſcourage you from writing 
to me, or to him, incloſed in the common way, as I 
do to you: innocent men need fear no detection of 
their thoughts; and for my part, 1 would give them 
free leave to ſend all 1 write to Curl, if moſt of what 
1 write was not too filly, 

1 deſire my ſincere ſervices to Dr. Delany, who 1 
agree with you is a man every way eſteemable: my 
lord O— ry is a moſt virtuous and good-natured 
nobleman, whom I ſhould be happy to know better, 
Lord B. received your letter thro' my hands; it is 
not to be told you how much he wiſhes for yon: the 
whole liſt of perſons to whom you ſent your &rvices 
return you theirs, with proper ſenſe of the diſtinction 
Your lady Friend is /erzper eaden, and I have 
written an epiſtle to her, on that qualification in a fe- 
male character; which is thought by my chief critic 
in your abſence to be my Chef d Oeuvre ; but it can- 
not be printed perfectly in an ape ſo fore of ſatire, and 
ſo willing to miſapply characters. 

As to my own health, it is as good as uſual, I 
have lain ill ſeven days of a flight fever (the com- 
plaint here) but recovered by gentle ſweats, and the 
care of Dr. Arbuthnot, The play Mr. Gay leſt ſuc- 
ceeds very well ;. it is another original in its kind. 
Adieu. God preferve your life, your health, your 
limbs, your ſpirits, and. your friendſhips ! 
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LET TE-R--LXIT, 
Ar. Pors to Dr. Swirr. 


April 2, 1733- 


you ſay truly that death is only terrible to us as 
it ſeparates us from thoſe we love, but I really 
think thoſe 1 have the worſt of it who are left by us, 
if we are true friends. I have felt more (I fancy) in 
the loſs of poor Mr. Gay, than 1 ſhall ſuffer in the 
thought of going away myſelf into a ſtate that can 
feel none of this ſort of loſſes. I wiſhed vehemently 
to have ſeen him in a condition of living independant, 
and to have lived in perfect indolence the reſt of our 
days together, the two moſt idle, moſt innocent, un- 
deſigning poets of our age. I now as vehemently wiſh 
you and I might walk into the grave together, by as 
flow ſteps as you pleaſe, but contentedly and chear- 
fully : whether that ever can be, or in what country, 
J know no more, than into what country we ſhall 
walk out of the grave. But it ſuffices me to know it 
will de exactly what region or ſtate our Maker appoints, 
and that whatever is is right. Our poor friend's pa- 
pers are partly in my hands, and for as much as is 
ſo, I will take care to ſuppreſs things unworthy of 
him. As to the Epitaph, I'm ſorry you gave a copy, 
for it will certainly by that means come into print, 
and I would correct it more, unleſs you will do it for 
me (and that I ſhall like as well:) upon the whole I 
earneſtly wiſh your coming over hither, ſor this reaſon 
among many others, that your influence may be joined 
with mine to ſuppreſs whatever we may judge pre per 
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of his papers. To be plunged in my neighbours 
and my papers, will be your inevitable fate as ſoon as 
you come. That I am an author whoſe characters are 
thought of ſome weight, appears from the great noiſe 
and buſtle, that the court and town make about any I 
give ; and I will not render them leſs important or 
intereſting, by {paring vice and ſolly, or by betray- 
ing the cauſe of truth and virtue. I will take care 
they ſhall be ſuch as no man can be angry at but the 
perſons I would have angry. You are ſenſible with 
what decency and juſtice I paid homage to the royal 
family, at the ſame time that I ſatirized falſe courtiers, 
and ſpies, etc. about them. I have not the courage, 
however, to be ſuch a fatiriſt as you, but I would be 
as much, or more, a philoſopher. You call your ſa- 
tires, libels ; I would rather call my fatires, epiſtles : 
they will conſiſt more of morality than wit, and grow 
graver, which you will call duller. I ſhall leave it to 
my an iſts to be witty (if they can) and content 
myſelf to be uſeful, and in the right, Tell me your 
Opinion as to lady M y's or lord H. 's 
performance? They are certainly the top wits of the 
court, and you may judge by that ſingle piece what 
can be done againſt me; for it was laboured, correct- 
ed, *re-commended and poſt-diſapproved, ſo far as to 
be diſowned by themſelves, after each had highly 
cry'd it up for the others. I have met with ſome 
dons and heard at a diſtance of ſome threats, 
occaſion'd by my ſatires: I ſent fair meſſages to ac- 
quaint them where I was to be found in town, and to 
offer to call at their houſes to ſatisfy them, and ſo it 
dropped. It is very poor in any one to rail and 
threaten at a diſtance, and have nothing to ſay to you 
when they ſee you. I am glad you perſiſt and 
abide by ſo good a thing as that poem, in which I am 
immortal for my morality: I never took any praiſe 
fo kindly, and yet I think I deſerve that praiſe better 
than I do any other, When does your collection 
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come out, and what will it conſiſt of? I have but 
laſt week finiſhed another of my epiſtles, in the order 
of the ſyſtem ; and this week (exercitandi gratia) 1 
have tranſlated (or rather parody'd) another of Ho- 
race's, in which I introduce you adviſing me about 
my expences, houſe-keeping, etc. But theſe things 
ſhall lie by, till you come to carp at them, and alter 
rhymes, and grammar, and. triplets, and cacopho- 
nies of all kinds. Our parliament will fit till mid- 
ſummer, which I hope may be a motive to bring you 
rather in ſummer than ſo late as autumn: you uſe to 
love what I hate, a hurry of politics, etc. Courts I 
ſee not, courtiers I know not, kings I adore not, 
queens I compliment not; ſo I am never like to be 
in faſhion, nor in dependance, I heartily join with 
you in pitying our poor lady for her unhappineſs, 
and ſhould only pity her more, if ſhe had more of 
what they at court call happineſs... Come then, and 
perhaps we may go all together into France at the 
end of the ſeaſon, and compare the liberties of both 
kingdoms, Adieu. Believe me, dear Sir, (with a 
thouſand warm wiſhes, mixed with ſhort ſighs) ever 
yours. 


De. SW FFT; #e:-*-.* t67 
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LETTER LXI. 
From Dr. Swirr to My, Pops, 


Dublin, | May I, 1733. 


Anſwer your letter the ſooner becauſe I have a 
particular reaſon for doing ſo. Some weeks ago 
came over a poem called, The Life and Character of 
Dr. S. written by himſelf; it was reprinted here, and 
is dedicated to you. It is grounded upon a maxim in 
Rochefoucault, and the dedication after a formal ſtory 
ſays, that my manner of writing is to be found in 
every line, I believe I have told you, that I writ a 
year or two ago near five hundred lines upon the fame 
maxim in Rochefoucault, and was a long time about 
it, as that impoſtor ſays in his dedication, with man 
circumſtances, all pure invention. I deſire you to be- 
lieve, and to tell my friends, that in this ſpurious 
piece there is not a ſingle line, or bit of a line, or 
thought, any way reſembling the genuine copy. any 
more than it doth Virgil's Aneis, for I never gave a 
copy of mine, nor lent it out of my fight. And, al- 
though I ſhewed it to all common acquaintance indif- 
ferently, and ſome of them, (eſpecially one or two 
females) had got many lines by hcart, here and there, 
and repeated them often; yet it happens, that not 
one fingle line or thought is contained in this im- 
poſture, although it appears that they who counter- 
feited me, had beard of the true one. But, even this 


* The genuine verſes, under this title, were firſt 
trinted / George Faulkner, in Dublin, 1739. 
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trick ſhall not provoke me to print the true one, which 

indeed is not proper to be ſeen till I can be ſeen no 
more: I therefore deſire you will undeceive my friends, 
and I will order an advertiſement to be printed here, 
and tranſmit it to England, that every body may 
know the deluſion and acquit me, as I am ſure you 
mult have done yourſelf. if you have read any part of 
it, which is mean, and trivial, and full of that cant 
that J moſt deſpiſe : I would fink to be a vicar in 
Norfolk rather than be charged with ſuch a perform- 
ance. Now 1 come to your letter, 

When I was of your age, I thought every day of 
death, but now every minute; and a continual gid- 
dy diſorder, more or leſs is a greater addition than 
that of my years. I cannot affirm that I pity our 
friend Gay, but I pity his friends, I pity you, and 
would, at leaſt, equally pity myſelf, if I lived amongſt 
you; becauſe I ſhould have ſeen him oftner than you 
did, who are a kind of hermit, how great a noiſe ſo- 
ever you make by your ill nature in not letting 
the honeſt villains of the times enjoy themſelves 
in this world, which is their only happineſs, and ter- 
rifying them with another, I ſhould have added in 
my libel, that of all men living, you are the moſt hap- 
py in your enemies and your friends: and, I will 
ſwear you have fifty times more charity for mankind 
than I could ever pretend to. Whether the produc- 
tion you mention came from the lady or the lord, I 
did not imagine that they were at leaſt fo bad verſi- 
fiers, Therefore,“ facit indignatio verſus, is only to 
be applied when the indignation is againſt general vil- 
lainy, and never operates when ſome ſort of people 
write to defend themſelves. I love to hear them re- 
proach you for dulneſs, only 1 would be ſatisfied fince 
you are ſo dull, why are they ſo angry? give me a 
ſhilling, and I will enſure yon, that poſterity ſhall 


* Jrdignation produceth verſes, 
| never 
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never know you had one ſingle enemy, excepting 
thoſe whoſe memory you have preſerved. we 

I. am: ſorry for the Etuation of Mr. Gay's papers, 
vou do not exert yourſelf as much as I could wiſh in 
this affair. I had rather the two ſiſters were hanged. 
than ſe his works ſwelled by any loſs of credit to his 
memory. I would be glad to ſee the moſt valuable 
printed by theraſe]ves, thoſe which ought not to be 
ſeen burned immediately, and the others that have 
gone abroad, printed ſeparately like opuſcula, or ra- 
ther be ſtifled and forgotten. I thought your epitaph 
was immediately to be ingraved, and therefore I made 
leſs ſcruple to give a copy to lord Orrery, who ear» 
neſtly deſired it, but to no body elſe; and he tells me, 
he gave only two, which he will recal. I have a (hart 
epigram of his upon it, wherein I would correct a 
line, or two at moſt, and then I will ſend it you (with 
his permiſſion.) 1 bare nothing againſt yours, but the 
laſt line, ſtriting their aching, the two participles, as 
they are ſo near, ſeem to ſound too like. I mall write 
to the ducheſs, who hath lately honoured: me with a 
very friendly letter, and I will tell her my apinian 
freely about our friend's papers. I want health, and 
my affairs are enlarged : but I will break through the 
latter, if the other mends. I can uſe a courſe of me- 
dicines, lame and giddy. My chief deſign next to. 
ſeeing you is to be a ſevere critic on you and your 
neighbour ; but firſt kill his father, that he may be 
able to maintain me in my own way of living, and 
particularly my horſes. It coſt me near 600 J. for a 
wall to keep mine, and I never ride without two ſer- 
vants for fear of accidents ;j;* hic vivimus anivitin/a 
paupertate, You are both too poor for my acquaint- 
ance, but he much the poorer. With: you I will find 
graſs, and wine, and ſervants, but with him not. — 


Here we live in ambitions proerty, 
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The collection you ſpeak of is this. A printer came 
to me to deſire he might print my works (as he called 
them) in four volumes, by ſubſcription, I faid 1 
would give no leave, and ſhould be ſorry to ſee them 

rinted here. He faid they could not be printed in 
3 I anſwer'd, they could, if the partners agreed. 
He ſaid © he would be glad of my permiſſion, but as 
« he could print them without it, and was adviſed, 
that it could do me no harm, and having been aſſur- 
c ed of numerous ſubſcriptions, he hoped 1 would not 
« be angry at his purſuing his own intereſt, etc.“ 
Much of this diſcourſe paſt, and he goes on with the 


matter, wherein I determine not to intermeddle, tho”: 


it be much to my diſcontent ; and I wiſh it could be 
done in England, rather than here, although I am 
grown pretty indifferent in every thing of that kind. 
This is the truth of the ſtory. 

My vanity turns at preſent on being perſonated in 
your quae virtus, etc, You will obſerve in this letter 
many marks of an ill head and a low ſpirit; but a 
heart wholly turned to love you with the greateſt ear- 
neſtneſs and truth. 
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LETTER LXIV. 


Mr. Porz to Dr. Swirr. 


May 28, 1733. 


I HAVE begun two or three letters to you by 
ſnatches, and been prevented from finiſhing them 
by a thouſand avocations and diſſipations. I muſt firſt 
acknowlege the honour done me by lord Orrery, 
whoſe praiſes are that precious ointment Solomon 
ſpeaks of, which can be given only by men of virtue: 
all other praiſe whether from poets or peers, is con- 
temptible alike : and I am old enough and experienced 
enough to know, that the only praiſes worth having, 
are thoſe beſtowed by virtue for virtue, My poetry I 
abandon to the critics, my morals J commit to the 
teſtimony of thoſe who know me: and therefore I 
was more pleaſed with your libel, than with any verſes 
I ever received. I wiſh ſuch a collection of your 
writings could be printed here, as you mention going 
on in Ireland; I was ſurprized to receive from the 
printer that ſpurious piece called, The Life and Cha- 
rater of Dr. Swift, with a letter, telling me the per- 
ſon who * publiſhed it, had aſſured him, the dedica- 
© tion to me was what I would not take ill, or elſe 
© he would not have printed it. I can't tell who 
the man is, who took ſo far upon him as to anſwer 
for my way of thinking; though had the thing been 
genuine, I ſhould have been greatly diſpleaſed at the 
publiſher's part, in doing it without your knowlege. 
I am as earneſt as you can be, in doing my belt to 
prevent the publiſhing of any thing unworthy of Mr, 
P 2 > 
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Gay; but 1 fezr his friends partiality. IT wiſh you 
would come over. All the myſteries of my philoſo- 
phical work ſhall then be cleared to you, and you will 
not think of me as you do of Dr. Young, that I am 
not merry enough nor angry enough: it will not want 
for ſatire, but as for anger 1 know it not; or at leaſt 
only that ſort of which the Apoſtle ſpeaks, © Be 
ye angry and fin not,” 

My neighbour's *® writings have been metaphyſi- 
cal, and will next be hiſtorical. It is certainty from 
him only that a valuable hiſtory of Europe in theſe 
latter times can be expected. Come, and quicken 
bim; for age, indolence, and contempt of the world, 
grow upon men apace, and may often make the viſeſt 
indiflerent whether poſterity be any wiſer than we. 
To. a man in years, health and quiet become ſuch 
rarities, and conſequently ſo valuable, that he is apt 
to think of nothing more than of enjoying them 
whenever he can, for the remainder of life; and this 
1 doubt not has caus'd ſo many great men to die 
without leaving a ſcrap to poſterity. 

I am fincerely troubled for the bad account you 
give of your own health. I wiſh every day to hear a 
better, as much as I do to enjoy my own, I faithfully 
aſſure you. 


* Lord Bolingbroke: 
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LETTER IXV. 
From Dr. Swirr to Mr. Porz. 


Dublin, *Fuly 8, 1733. 


I MUST condole with you for the loſs of Mre. 
Pope, of whoſe death the papers have been full, 
But I would rather rejoice with you, becauſe if any 
circumſtances can make the death of a dear parent and 
friend a ſubject for joy, you have them all. She died 
in an extreme old age, without pain, under the care 
of the 'moſt dutiful ſon that 1 have ever known or 
heard of, which is a felicity not happening to one in 
a million. The worſt effect of her death falls upon 
me, and ſo much the worſe, becauſe I expected * 9/js 
quis damno uſus in illo, that it would be followed by 
making me and this kingdom happy with your pre- 
ſence. But I am told to my great misfortune, that a 
very convenient offer happening, you waved ve in- 
vitation preſſed on you, alleging the fear you hed of 
being killed here with eating and drinking; by which 
I find that you have given ſome credit to a notion; of 
our great plenty and hoſpitality. It is true, our meat 
and wine are cheaper here, as they are always in the 
pooreſt countries, becauſe there is no money to pay 
for them : I believe there are not in this whole city 
three gentlemen out of employment, who are able to 
give entertainments once a month Thoſe who re 
in employments of church or ſtate, are three parts 


® Same advantage in that Hf. 
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in four from England, and amount to little more than 
a dozen : thoſe, indeed, may once or twice invite 
their friends, or any perſon of diſtinction that makes 
a voyage hither, All my acquaintance tell me, they 
know not above three families where they can occa- 
ſionally dine in a whole year: Dr. Delany is the on- 
ly gentleman I know, who keeps one certain day in 
the week, to entertain ſeven or eight friends at din- 
ner, and to paſs the evening, where there is nothing 
of exceſs, either in eating or drinking. Our old 
friend Southern (who hath juſt left us) was invited to 
dinacr once or twice by a judge, a biſhop, or a com- 
miſſioner of the revennes, but moſt frequented a few 
particular friends, and chiefly the doctor, who is eaſy 
in his fortune, and very hoſpitable. The conve- 
niencies of taking the air, winter, or fummer, do far 
exceed thoſe in London, For the two large ſtrands 
juſt at two ends of the town, are as firm and dry in 
winter as in ſummer, There are at leaſt ſix or eight 
gentlemen of underſtanding, learning, good humour, 
and taſte, able and deſirous to pleaſe you, and order- 
ly females, ſome of the better ſort, to take care of 
you. Theſe were the motives that I have frequent- 
ly made uſe of to entice you hither : and there would 
be no failure among the beſt people here, of any ho- 
nours that could be done you. As to myſelf, I de- 
clare my health is ſo uncertain, that I dare not ven- 
ture amongſt you at preſent, I hate the thoughts of 
London, when I am not rich enough to live other- 
wiſe than by ſhifting, which is now too late, neither 
can I have conveniencies in the country for three 
horſes and two ſervants, and many others which I 
have here at hand. I am one of the governors of all 
the hackney coaches, carts and carriages round this 
town, who dare not inſult me like your raſcally wag- 
goners or coachmen, but give me the way, nor is 
there one lord or ſquire for a hundred of yours, to 
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turn me out of the road, or run over me with their 
coaches and ſix. Thus, I make ſome advantage of 
the public poverty, and give you the reaſons for 
what I once writ, why I chuſe to be a freeman a- 
mong ſlaves, rather than a ſlave among freemen. 
Then, I walk the ſtreets in peace, without being 
joſtled, nor ever without a thouſand bleſſings from 
my friends the vulgar. I am Jord-mayor of 120 
houſes, 1 am abſolute lord of the greateſt cathedral in 
the kingdom, am at peace with the neighbouring 
princes, the Jord-mayor of the city, and the arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, only the latter, like the king of 
France, fometimes attempts encroachments on my do- 
minions, as old Lewis did upon Lorrain. In the 
midſt of this raillery, 1 can tell you with ſeriouſneſs, 
that theſe advantages contribute to my eaſe, and 
therefore I value them. And in one part of your 
letter rehting to my lord Bolingbroke and yourſelf, 
you agree with me entirely, about the indifference, 
the love of quiet, the care of health, etc. that grow 


upon men in years. And if you diſcover thoſe in- 


clinations in my lord and yourſelf, what can you ex- 


pe from me, whoſe health is ſo precarious? and yet 


at your or his time of life 1 could have leaped over 


the moon. 
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LETTER LEVI 


Mr. Pore to Dr. Swirr. 


FEY I, 1733. 


1 HAVE every day win to write to you, to ſay a 
thouſand things ; and yet 1 think I ſhould not 
have writ to you now, if I were not ſick of writing 
any thing, fick of myſelf, and (what is worſe) ſick 
of my friends too. The world is become too buſy 
for me, evety body ſo concern d for the publie, that 
all private enjoyments are loſt, or diſ-reliftied, I 
write more to ſhow you I am tired of this life, than 
to tell you any thing relating to it. I live as'I did, 
I think as I did, 1 love you as I did: but all theſe are 
to no purpoſe 3 the world will not live, think, or 
love, as I do. I am troubled for, and vexed at, all 
my friends by turns. Here are ſome whom yon love, 
and who love you; yet they receive no proofs vf that 
affection from vou, and they give none of it to you. 
There is a great gulph between! in earneſt, I would 
go a thouſand miles by land to ſee you; but the ſea 
I dread, My ailments are ſuch, that I really believe 
a ſea-ſickneſs, (confidering the oppreſſion of cholicat 
pains, and the great weaknefs of my breaſt) would 
kill me; and if I did not die of that, I muſt of the 
exceſſive eating and drinking of your hoſpitable town, 
and the exceſſive flattery of your molt poetical country, 
F hate to be cramm'd, either way. Let your hungry 
poets, and your rhyming peers digeſt it, I cannot. I 
like much better to be abuſed and half ſtarved, than 
to be ſo over-praiſed and over- fed. Drown Ireland! 
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for having caught you, and for having kept you: I 
only reſerve a little charity for her, for knowing your 
value, and eſteeming you: you are the only patriot I 
know, who is not hated for ſerving his country. The 
man who drew your character and printed it here, 
was not much in the wrong in many things he ſaid of 
you: yet he was a very impertinent fellow, for ſaying 
them in words quite different from thoſe you had your- 
ſelf employed before on the ſame ſubject: for ſurely to 
alter your words is to prejudice them; and I have 
been told, that a man himſelf can hardly fay the ſame 
thing twice over with equal happineſs : nature is ſo 
much a better thing than artifice. I have written no- 
thing this year: it is no affeQation to tell you, my 
mother's loſs has turned my frame of thinking. The 
habit of a whole life is a ſtronger thing than all the 
reaſon in the world. I know I ought to be eaſy, and 
to be free; but 1 am dejected, I am confined: my 
whole amuſement is in reviewing my paſt life, not in 
laying plans for my future. I wiſh you cared as little 
for popular applauſe as I; as little for any nation in 
contradiſtinction to others, as I; and then, I fancy, 
you that are not afraid of the ſea, you that are a 
ſtronger man at ſixty thanever I was at twenty, would 
come and ſee ſeveral people, who are (at laſt) like 
the primitive chriſtians, of one ſoul and of one mind. 
The day is come, which I have often wiſhed but never 
thought to ſee; when every mortal that I eſteem is of 
the ſame [entimpnt 3 in politics aud in relig ion. 


Adieu. All you love, are yours; but all are buſy, 
except, dear Sir, your ſincere friend. 
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LETTER LXVII. 


Mr. Porz to Dr. Swirr. 


Jau. 6, 1734. 

NEVER think of you and can never write to you, 

now, without drawing many of thoſe ſhort ſighs 
of which we have formerly talked: the reflection both 
of the friends we have been deprived of by death, and 
of thoſe from whom we are ſeparated almoſt as eternal- 
ly by abſence, checks me to that degree, that it takes 
away in a manner the pleaſure (which yet I feel very 
ſenſibly too) of thinking I am now converfing with 
you. You have been ſilent to me as to your works; 
whether thoſe printed here are, or are not, genuine: 
but one I am ſure is yours; and your method of con- 
cealing yourſelf puts me in mind of the bird I have 
read of in India, who hides his head in a hole, while 
all his feathers and tail ſtick out. You'll have imme- 
diately by ſeveral franks (even before 'tis here pub- 
liſhed) my epiftle to lord Cobham, part of my * opus 
magnum, and the laſt Eſſay on Man, both which I con- 
clude will be grateful to your bookſeller, on whom 
you pleaſe to beſtow them ſo early. There is a wo- 
man's war declared againſt me by a certain lord, 
his weapons are the ſame which women and children 


_ uſe, a pin to ſcratch, and a ſquirt to beſpatter: I writ 
a ſort of anſwer, but was aſhamed to enter the liſts - 


with him, and after ſhewing it to ſome people, ſup- 


preſſed it: otherwiſe it was ſuch as was worthy of 


him and worthy of me. 


I was three weeks this 
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autumn with lord Peterborow, who rejoices in your 
doings, and always ſpeaks with the greateſt affection 
of you, I need not tell you who elſe do the ſame, 
you may be ſure almoſt all thoſe whom I ever ſee, or 
deſire to ſee, I wonder not that B paid you 
no ſort of civility while he was in Ireland : he is too 
much a half-wit to love a whole-wit, and too much 
half-honeſt, to eſteem any entire merit. I hope and 
think he hates me too, and I will do my beſt to make 
him: he is ſo inſupportably inſolent in his civility to 
me when he meets me at one third place, that I muſt 


| affront him to be rid of it. That ſtrict neutrality as 


to public parties which I have conſtantly obſerved in 
all my writings, 1 think gives me the more title to at- 
tack ſuch fools, that ſlander and belye my character in 
private, to' thoſe who know me not. Yet, even this 
is a liberty I will never take, unleſs at the ſame time 
they are peſts of private ſociety, or miſchievous mem- 
bers of the public, that is to ſay, unleſs they are ene- 
mies to all men as well as to me. Pray write 
to me when you can: if ever I can come to you, I 
will; if not, may providence be our friend and our 
guard thro” this ſimple world, where nothing is valu- 
able, but ſenſe and friendſhip. Adieu, dear Sir, may 
health attend your years, and then may many years 


de added to you. 
1 g ö 


P. 8. I am juſt now told a very curious lady in- 
tends to write to you to pump you about ſome poems 
faid to be yours, Pray tell her, that you have not an- 
ſwered me on the ſame queſtions ; and that I ſhall take 
it as a thing never to be forgiven from you, if you tell 
another what you have concealed from me. 

* a , i 
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Mr. Porz to Dr. Swirr. 


Sept. 15, 1734. 


1 HAVE ever thought you as ſenßble 2s any man 1 
*. knew, of all the delicacies of friendſhip, and yet I 
fear (from what lord Bolingbroke tells me you faid in ” 
your laſt letter) that yon did not quite underſtand the 5 
reaſons of my late ſilenece. I aſſure you it proceeded 4 
wholly from the tender kindneſs I bear you. When J 
the heart is full, it is angry at all words that 
cannot come up to it; and you are now the man in 
all the world I am maſt troubled to write: to, for you 
are the friend I have left whom I am moſt griev- G 
ed about. Death has not done worle to me in b 
ſeparating poor Gay, or any other, than diſeaſe and 2 
abſence in dividing us. I am afraid to know how you * 


rr, ESI 


do, fince moſt accounts I have, give me pain for you, "$i 
and I am unwilling to tell you the condition of my - 
own health, If it were good, I would ſee you, and I 


yet if I found you in that. very condition of deafneſs, 
which made you fly from us while we were together, "#4 
what comfort could we derive from it ! In writing of- 
ten I ſhould find great relief, could we write freely; Ty 
and yet when 1 have done fo, you ſeem, by not an- ful. 
ſwering in a. very long time, to feel either the ſame un- * 


eaſineſs as I do, or to abſtain from ſome prudential . 
reaſon, Yet I am ſure, nothing that you and I would "Ak 

ſay to each other, (tho' our whole ſouls were to be the 

* laid open to the clerks of the Poſt- office) could hurt * 
» either of us ſo much, in the opinion of any honeſt all. 


man, 
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man, or good ſubject, as the intervening, officious, 
impertinence of thoſe goers between us, who in Eng- 
land pretend to intimacies with you, and in Ire- 
land to intimacies with me. I cannot but receive 
any that call upon your name, and in truth they take 
it in vain too often, I take all opportunities of juſti- 
fying you againſt theſe friends, eſpecially thoſe who 
know all you think and write, and repeat your lighter 
verſes. It is generally on ſuch little ſcraps that wit- 
lings feed; and 'tis hard the world ſhould judge of our 
houſe-keeping from what we fling to our dogs, yet 
this is often the conſequence, But they treat you till 
worſe, mix their own with yours, and print them to 
get money, and lay them at your door. This I am 
ſatisficd was the caſe in the epiſtle to a lady; it was 
juſt the ſame hand (if I have any judgment in ſtile) 
which printed your life and character before, which 
you ſo ſtrongly difavowed in your letters to lord Car- 
teret, myſelf and others. I was very well informed 
of another fact which convinced me yet more, that the 
ſame perſon who gave this to be printed, offered to a 
bookſeller a piece in proſe as yours, and as commiſ- 
ſioned by you, which has ſince appeared and been own- 
ed to be his own. I think (I ſay once more) that 1 
know your hand, tho* you did not mine in the Eſſay 
on Man. I beg your pardon for not telling you, as 
I ſhould, had you been in England: but no ſecret can 
croſs your Iriſh ſea, and every clerk in the poſt-office 
had known it. I fancy, though you loſt ſight of me 
in the firſt of thoſe eſſays, you ſaw me in the ſecond. 
The deſign of concealing myſelf was good, and had its 
full effect; I was thought a divine, a philoſopher, 
and what not! and my doctrine had a ſanction I could 
not have given to it. Whether I can proceed in the 
ſame grave march like Lucretius, or muſt deſcend to 
the gayeties of Horace, I know not, or whether I can 
do either; but be the future as it will, I ſhall collect 
all the paſt in one fair quarto this winter, and ſend it 

Vor. VII. 
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you, where you will find frequent mention of yourſelf, 
I was glad you ſuffered your writings to be collected 
more completely than hitherto, in the volumes I daily 
expect from Ireland: I wiſhed it had been in more 
pomp, but that will be done by others : yours are 
beauties, that can never be too finely dreſt, for they 
will ever be young, I have only one piece of mercy 
to beg of you ; do not laugh at my gravity, but per- 
mit me to wear the beard of a philoſopher, till I pull 
it off, and make a jeſt of it myſelf, *Tis juſt what 
my lord Bolingbroke is doing with metaphyſics. I 
hope, you will live to ſee, and ſtare at the learned fi- 
gure he will make on the ſame ſhelf with Locke and 
Malbranche. | 

You ſee how I. talk to you (for this is not writing) 
if you like I ſhould do ſo, why not tell me ſo? if it 
be the leaſt pleaſure to you, I will write once a week 
moſt gladly : but can you abſtract the letters from the 
perſon who writes them, ſo far, as not to feel more 
vexation in the thought of our ſeparation, and thoſe 
misfortunes which occaſion it, than ſatisfaction in the 
nothings he can expreſs? If you can, really and 
from my heart, I cannot, I return again to melan- 
choly. Pray, however, tell me, is it a ſatisfaction? 
that will make it one to me: and we will think alike, 
as friends ought, and you ſhall hear from me punctual- 
ly juſt when you will. 


P. S. By lord Bolingbroke. 


P.S. Our friend who is juſt returned from a pro- 
greſs of three months, and is ſetting out in three days 
with me for the Bath, where he will ſtay till towards 
the middle of October, left this letter with me yeſter- 
day, and I cannot ſeal and diſpatch it till I have ſerib- 
led the remainder of this page full. He talks very 
pompouſly of my Metaphyſics, and places them in a 
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very honourable ſtation. It is true TI have writ ſix 
letters and an half to him on ſubjects of that kind, 
and T propoſe a letter and an half more, which would 
ſwell the whole up to a conſiderable volume. But he 
thinks me fonder of the name of an author than I am. 
When he and you, and one or two other friends have 
ſeen them, atis magnum theatrum mihi eſtis, I ſhall 
not have the itch of making them more. public. I 
know how little regard you pay to writings of this 
kind, But I imagine that if you can like any ſuch, 
it muſt be thoſe that ſtrip metaphyſics of all their 
bombaſt, keep within the ſight of every well conſti- 
tated eye, and never bewilder themſelves, whilſt they 
pretend to guide the reaſon of others. I writ to you 
a long letter ſometime ago, and ſent it by the poſt. 
Did it come to your hands; or, did the inſpectors 
of private correſpondence ſtop it, to revenge them- 
ſelves of the ill ſaid on them in it? Vale, et me 
ana. 


Jou are a theatre large enough for me. 
+ Farewell, and love me. 


Q2 
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LETTER LXIX. 


* 


From Dr. Swirr to Mr. Pork. 


Nov. 1, 1734. 


I HAVE yours, with my lord Bolingbroke's Poſt- 

ſcript of September 15th, it was long on its way, 
and for ſome weeks after the date I was very ill with 
my two inveterate diſorders, giddineſs and deafneſs. 
Ihe latter is pretty well off, but the other makes me 
totter towards evenings and mucn diſpirits me: but I 
continue to ride and walk, both of which, although 
they be no cures, are at leaſt amuſements. I have 
loſt by thofe diſeaſes much of my memory, which 
makes me commit many blunders in my common 
actions at home, by miſtaking one thing for another; 
particularly in writing, where I make a hundred literal 
errors, as you cannot but knory, as it is odds you will 
ſind in this paper. I did never imagine you to be ei- 
ther inconſtant, or to want right notions of friendſhip, 
but I apprehend-your want of health; and it hath 
been a frequent wonder to me how you have been 
able to entertain the world ſo long, fo frequently, and 
ſo happily, under ſo many bodily diſorders. My lord 
Bolingbroke ſays you have been three months ramb- 
ling, which is the beſt thing you can poſſibly do in a 
ſummer ſeaſon; and when the winter recalls you, we 
will for our own intereſts leave you to your ſpecula- 
tions. God be thanked I have done with every thing 
of every kind that requires writing, except now and 
then a letter, or, like a true old man, ſcribling trifles 
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only fit for children or ſchool boys of the loweſt claſs 
at beſt, which three or four of us read and laugh at 
to-day, and burn to-morrow. Yet, what is ſingular, 
I never am without ſome great work in view, enough 
to take up forty years of the moſt vigorous healthy 
man: though I am convinced that 1 ſhall never be 
able to finiſh three treatiſes, that have lain by me ſe- 
vera] years, and want nothing but correction. My 
lord Bolingbroke ſaid in his poſtſcript, that you would 
go to Bath in three days; we ſince heard that you 
were dangerouſly ill there, and that the news-mongers 
gave you over : but a gentleman of this kingdom, on 
his return from Bath, aſſured me he left you well, and 
ſo did ſome others whom I have forgot. I am ſorry 
at my heart that you were peſtered with people who 
come in my name, and I profeſs to you it is without 
my knowlege. I am confident I ſhall hardly ever have 
occaſion again to recommend, for my friends here are 
very few, and fixed to the freehold, from whence no- 
thing but death will remove them. Surely I never 
doubted about your Eſſay on Man; and I would lay 
any odds, that I would never fail to diſcover you in fix 
lines, unleſs you had a mind to write below or beſide 
yourſelf on purpoſe. 1 confeſs 1 did never imagine 
you were ſo deep in morals, or that ſo many new and 
excellent rules could be produced ſo advantageouſly, 
and agreeably in that ſcience, from any one head. I 
conſeſs in ſome few places I was forced to read twice; 
] believe I told you before what the duke of Dorſet 
ſaid to me on that occaſion, How a judge here, who 
knows yon, told him, that on the firſt reading thoſe 
eſſays, he was much pleaſed, but found ſome lines a 
little dark: on the ſecond moſt of them cleared up, 
and his pleaſure increaſed : on the third he had no 
doubt remained, and then he admired the whole, My 
lord Bolingbroke's attempt of reducing metaphyſics to 
intelligible ſenſe and uſefulneſs, will be a glorious un- 
dertaking, and as I never knew him fail in any thinz 
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he attempted, if he had the ſole management, ſo I am 
confident he will ſucceed in this. I deſire you will al- 
low that I write to you both at preſent, and ſo I ſhall 
while I live: it faves your money, and my time; and 
he being your genius, no matter to which it is addreſ- 
ſed. I am happy that what you write is printed in 
large letters; otherwiſe from the weakneſs of my eyes, 
and the thickneſs of my hearing, I ſhould loſe the 
greateſt pleaſure that is leſt me, Pray command my 
lord Bolingbroke to follow that example, if I live to 
read his metaphyſics. Pray God bleſs yon both; 1 
had a melanchoty account ſrom the doctor of his 
health. I will anſwer his letter as ſoon as I can. I 
am ever entirely yours. 


LETTER LEAK: 
Mr. PorE to Dr. Swirr. 


Twiczenham, Dec. 19, 1734. 


. AM truly ſorry for any complaint you have, and 

it is in regard to the weakneſs of your eyes that I 
write (as well as print) in folio. You'll think (I 
know you will, for you have all the candor of a good 
underſtanding) that the thing which men of our age 


feel the moſt, is the friendſhip of our equals ; and that 


therefore whatever affects thoſe who are ſtept a few 
years before us, cannot but ſenſibly affect us who are 
to follow. It troubles me to hear you complain of 
your memory, and if I am in any part of my conſtitu- 
tion younger than you, it will be in my remembering 
every thing that has pleaſed me in you, longer than 
perhaps you will, The two ſummers we paſt toge- 
ther dwell always on my mind, like a viſion which 
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gave me a glimpſe of a better life and better company, 
than this world otherwiſe afforded. I am now an in- 
dividual, upon whom no other depends; and may go 
where I will, if the wretched carcaſe I am annexed to 
did not hinder me. I rambled by very eaſy journies ' 
this year to lord Bathurſt and lord Peterborow, who, 
upon every occaſion, commemorate, love, and wiſh for 
you. I now paſs my days between Dawley, London, 
and this place, not ſtudious nor idle, rather poliſhing 
old words than hewing out new. I redeem now and 
then a paper that hath been abandoned ſeveral years 
and of this ſort you'll ſoon fee one, which J inſcribe 
to our old friend Arbuthnot. 

Thus far I had written, and thinking to finiſh my 
letter the ſame evening, was prevented by company, 
and the next morning found myſelf in a fever highly 
diſordered, and fo continued in bed for five days, and 
in my chamber till now; but ſo well recovered as to 
hope to go abroad to-morrow, even by the advice of 
Dr. Arbuthnot. He himſelf, poor man, is much broke, 
tho* not worſe than for theſe two laſt months he has 
been. He took extremely kind your letter. I wiſh 
to God we could once meet again, before that ſepara- 
tion, which yet I would be glad to believe ſhould re- 
unite us: but he who made us, not for ours but his 
purpoſes, knows only whether it be for the better or 
the worſe, that the affections of this liſe ſhould, or 
ſhould not continue into the other: and, doubtleſs, it 
is as it ſhould be, Vet JI am ſure, that while 1 am 
here, and the thing that I am ſhall be imperſect with- 
out the communication of ſuch friends as you; you 
are to me like a limb loſt and buried in another coun- 
try, tho' we ſeem quite divided, every accident makes 
me feel you were once a part of me. I always conſi - 
dered you ſo much as a friend that I forget you are an 
author, perhaps too much, but tis as much as I would 
deſire you would do to me, However, if I could in- 
ſpire you to beſtow correction upon thoſe three trea- 
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tiſes which you ſay are ſo near compleated, I ſhould 
think it a better work than any I can pretend to of 
my own, I am almoſt at the end of my morals, as 
I've been, long ago, of my wit; my ſyſtem is a ſhort 
one, and my circle narrow. Imagination has no li- 
mits, and that is a ſphere in which you may move on 
to eternity; but where one is confined to truth (or, 
to ſpeak more like a human creature, to the appear- 
ances of truth) we ſoon find the ſhortneſs of our te- 
ther. Indeed by the help of a metaphyſical chain of 
ideas, one may extend the circulation, go round and 
round for ever without making any progreſs beyond 
the point to which providence has pinned us : but 
this does not ſatisfy me, who would rather fay a 
little to no purpoſe, than a great deal. Lord Boling- 
broke is voluminous; but he is voluminous only to 
deſtroy volumes. I ſhall not live, I fear, to ſee that 
work printed; he is ſo taken up ſtill, (in ſpite of the 
monitory hint given in the firſt line of my Eſſay) with 
particular men, that he negle&s mankind, and is till a 
creature of this world, not of the univerſe : this world, 
which is a name we give to Europe, to England, to 
Ireland, to London, to Dublin, to the court, to the 
caſtle, and ſo diminiſhing till it comes to our own af- 
fairs, and our own perſons. When you write (either 
to him or to me, for we accept it as all one) rebuke 
him for it, as a divine, if you like it, 'or as a badineur, 
if you think that more effectual. 

What I write will ſhew you that my head is yet 
weak. I had written to you by that gentleman from 
the Bath, but I did not know him, and every body 
that comes from Ireland pretends to be a friend of the 
Dean's. I am always glad to ſee any that are truly 
ſo, and therefore do not miſtake any thing I ſaid, fo 
as to diſ-ourage your ſending any ſuch to me. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXI. 


From Dr. SwirT te Mr. Porz. 


NMay 12, 1735. 


OUR letter was ſent me yeſterday by Mr. Stop- 
ford, who landed the ſame day, but I have not 

yet ſeen him. As to my ſilence, God knows it is my 
great misfortune, My little domeſtic affairs are in 
great confuſion, by the villainy of agents, and the 
miſeries of this kingdom, where there is no money to 
be had: nor am I unconcerned to ſee all things tend- 
ing towards abſolute power, in both nations ( it is 
here in perfection already, ) although I ſhall not live 
to ſee it eſtabliſhed, This condition of things, both 
public and perſonal to myſelf, hath given me ſuch a 
kind of deſpondency, that I am almoſt unqualified for 
any company, diverſion, or amuſement, The death 
of Mr, Gay and the Doctor *, have been terrible 
wounds near my heart. Their living would have 
been a great comfort to me, although I ſhould never 
have ſeen them; like a ſum of money in a bank, from 
which I ſhould receive at leaſt annual intereſt, as I do 
from you, and have done from my lord Bolingbroke, 
To ſhew in how much ignorance I live, it is hardly a 
fortnight ſince I heard of the death of my dear friend 
my lady Maſham, my conſtant friend in all changes of 
times. God forbid that I ſhould expect you to make 
a voyage that would in the leaſt affect your health: 
but in the mean time how unhappy am 1, that my 
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beſt friend ſhould have perhaps the only kind of diſ- 


order for which a ſea yoyage is not in ſome degree a 
remedy : the old duke of Ormond faid he would not 
change his dead ſon (Offory) for the beſt living ſon 
in Europe, Neither would I change you my abſent 
friend for the beſt preſent friend round the globe. 

I have lately read a book imputed to lord Boling- 
broke, called a Diſſertation upon parties. I think it 
very maſterly written, 

Pray God reward you for your kind prayers : I be- 
lieve your prayers will do me more good than thoſe of 
all the prelates in both kingdoms, or any prelates in 
Europe, except the biſhop of“ Marſeilles. And God 
preſerve you for contributing more to mend the 
world, than the whole pack of (modern) parſons in 
a lump. 

I am ever entirely yours. 


* When the plague was raging in a moſt violent man- 
ner in that city, in 1720, the biſhop went from houſe 15 
houſe to viſit the ſick, and fold all his plate, etc, for the 
relief of the poor, 
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LITT. 
From Dr. Swirr to Mr. Porz. 


Sept, 3, 1735. 


HIS letter will be delivered to yon by Faulkner 
the printer, who goes over on his private affairs, 
This is an anſwer to yours of two months ago, which 
complains of that profligate fellow Curl. I heartily 
wiſh you were what they call diſaffected, as Iam. I 
may ſay as David did, I have ſinned greatly, but 
what have theſe ſheep done? You have given no of- 
fence to the miniſtry, nor to the lords, nor commons, 
nor queen, nor the next in power. For you are a 
man of virtue, and therefore muſt abhor vice and all 
corruption, although your diſcretion holds the reins, 
You need not fear any conſequence in the commerce 
that bath ſo long paſſed between us; although I never 
deſtroyed one of your letters. But my executors are 
men of honour and virtue, who have ſtrict orders in 
my will to burn every letter left behind me. Neither 
did our letters contain any turns of wit, or fancy, or 
politics, or ſatire, but mere innocent friendſhip ; yet 
1 am loth that any letters from you and a very few o- 
ther friends, ſhould die before me ; I believe we nei- 
ther of us ever leaned our head upon our left hand to 
ſtudy what we ſhould write next; yet we have held a 
conſtant intercourſe from your youth and my middle 
age, and from your middle age it muſt be continued 
until my death, which my bad ſtate of health makes 
me expect every month. I have the ambition, and 
it is very earneſt, as well as in haſte, to have one 
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epiſtle inſcribed to me while I am alive, and you juſt 
in the time when wit and wiſdom are in the height. I 
mult once more repeat Cicero's deſire to a friend, ona 
me. A month ago were ſent me over by a friend of 
mine, the works of one John Hughes, Efq; they are in 
verſe and proſe. I never heard of the man in my life, 
yet I find your name as a ſubſcriber too, He is too 
grave a poet for me, and I think among the mediocres 
in proſe as well as verſe. 1 have the honour to know 
Dr. * Rundle, he is indeed worth all the reſt you ever 
ſent us : but that is ſaying nothing, for he anſwers 
your character: I have dined thrice in his company. 
He brought over a worthy clergyman of this kingdom 
as his chaplain, which was a very wiſe and popular 
action. His only fault is, that he drinks no wine, 
and I drink nothing elſe. 

This kingdom is now abſolutely ſtarving, by the 
means of every oppreſſion that can* be inflicted on 
mankind ſhall 1 not viſit for theſe thing, ſaith 
the Lord, You adviſe me right not to trouble myſelf 
about the world : but, oppreſſion tortures me, and I 
cannot live without meat and drink, nor get either 
without money; and money is not to be had except 
they will make me a biſhop, or a judge, or a colonel, 
or a commiſſioner of the revenues, 


Adieu. 


* Biſhnp of Derry, 


LE T- 
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LETTER LXXIII. 


A.. Port to Dr. Swirr. 


O anſwer your queſtion as to Mr. Hughes, I did 

juſt know him. What he wanted as to genius 

he made up as an honeſt man: but he was of the claſs 
you think him. 

I am glad you think of Dr. Rundle as I do. He 
will be an honour to the biſhops, and a diſgrace to 
one biſhop, two things you will like: but what you 
will like more particularly, he will be a friend and be- 
nefactor, even to your unfriended, unbenefited, nati- 
on ; he will be a friend to human race, wherever he 
goes. Pray tell him my beſt wiſhes for his health and 
long life : I wiſh you and he came over together, or 
that I were with you. I never ſaw a man ſo ſeldom, 
whom I liked ſo much, as Dr. Rundle. 

Lord Peterborow I went to take a laſt leave of, 
at his ſetting fail for Lisbon: no body can be more 
waſted, no ſoul can be more alive. Immediately after 
the ſevereſt operation of being cut into the bladder for 
a ſuppreſſion of urine, he took coach, and got from 
Briſtol to Southampton. This is a man that will nei- 
ther live nor die like any other mortal. 

Poor lord Peterborow ! there is another ſtring loſt, 
that would have helped to draw you hither ! He or- 
dered on his death-bed his watch to be given me (that 
which had accompanied him in all his travels) with 
this reaſon, © That I might have ſomething to put 
me every day in mind of him.” It was a preſent 
to him from the king of Sicily, whoſe arms and i- 

Vor. VII. R 
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nia are graved on the inner caſe: on the outer, I have 
put this inſcription. Victor Amadens, rex Siciliae, 
dux Sabaudiae, etc. etc. Carolo Mordaunt, comiti de 
Peterbarow, D. D. Car. Mor. com, de Pet. Alexandro 
Pope moriens legavit. 1735. 

Pray write to me a little oftner; and if there be a 
thing left in the world that pleaſes you, tell it one 
who will partake of it. I hear with approbation and 
pleaſure, that your preſent care is to relieve the moſt 
helpleſs of this world, thoſe objects + which moſt 
want our compaſſion, tho” generally made the ſcorn of 
their fellow-creatures, ſuch as are leſs innocent than 
they. You always think generouſly ; and of all cha- 
rities, this is the moſt diſintereſted, and leaſt vain- 
glorious, done to ſuch as never will thank you, or 
can praiſe you for it. 

God bleſs you with eaſe, if not with pleaſure ; with 
a tolcrable ſtate of health, if not with its full enjoy- 
ment; with a reſign'd temper of mind, if not a very 
chearful one. It is upon theſe terms I live myſelf, 
tho' younger than you; and I repine not at my lot, 
could but the preſence of a few, that I love, be added 
to theſe, Adieu. 


Victor Amadeus, king of Sicily, duke of Savoy, 
etc. etc. te Charles Mordaunt ear! of Peterborow, 


mate a preſent of this watch, Ch. Mor. earl of Pet. 


on his death-bed bequeathed it as a legacy to Alexander 
Pope. 
+ [diets as d lunatics. 
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LETTER LXXIV. 


From Dr. SwirT to Mr. Por. 


October 21, 1735. 


I Anſwered your letter relating to Curl, ctc. I be- 
lieve my letters have eſcaped being publiſhed, be- 
cauſe I writ nothing but nature and friendſhip, and 
particular incidents which could make no figure in 
writing. I have obſerved, that not only Voiture, 
but likewiſe Tully and Pliny, writ their letters for the 
public view, more than for the ſake of their correſ- 
pondents ; and I am glad of it, on account of the 
entertainment they have given me. Balſac did the 
ſame thing, but with more ſtiffneſs, and conſequently 
leſs diverting : now I muſt tell yon, that yon are to 
look upon me as one going very faſt out of the world 
but my fleſh and bones are to be carried to Holyhead, 
for 1 will not lie in a country of ſlaves. It pleaſeth 
me to find that you begin to diſlike things in ſpite of 
your philoſophy; your muſe cannot forbear her hints 
to that purpoſe, I cannot travel to ſee you; other- 
wiſe I ſolemnly proteſt I would do it, I have an in- 
tention to paſs this winter in the country with a friend 
forty miles off, and to ride only ten miles a- day, yet 
is my health fo uncertain that 1 fear it will not be in 
my power. I often ride a dozen miles, but I come 
home to my own bed at night: my beſt way would 
be to marry ; for, in that caſe, any bed would be bet- 
ter than my own. I found you a very young man, 
and I left you a middle aged one; you knew me a 
middle aged man, and now I am an old one, Where 
R 2 
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is my lord ? methinks I am enquiring after a 
tulip of laſt year. * You need not apprehend 
* any Curl's meddling with your letters tome ; I will 
not deſtroy them, but have ordered my executors 
to do that office.” I have a thouſand things more 
to ſay, * hngaevitas eſt garrula ; but I muſt remem- 
ber I have other letters to write if I have time, which 
1 ſpend to tell you ſo; J am ever, deareſt Sir, 


Yours, etc, 


LETTER LXEXV. 


From Dr. SwirT to Mr. Pore. 


Feb. 9, 1735-6. 
1 Cannot properly call you my beſt friend, becauſe 


I have not left another who deſerves the name, 
ſach a havock have time, death, exile and oblivion 
made, Perhaps you would have fewer complaints of 
my ill health and lowneſs of ſpirits, if they were not 
ſome excuſe for my delay of writing even to you. It 
is perfectly right what you ſay of the indifference in 
common friends, whether we are fick or well, happy 
or miſerable, The very maid-ſervants in a family 
have the ſame notion: 1 have heard them often ſay, 
Oh, I'm very ſick, if any body car'd for it! I am 

vexed when my viſiters come with the compliment 
uſual here, Mr, Dean, I hope you are very well, My 
popularity that you mention is wholly confined to the 
common people who are more conſtant than thoſe we 


Ol ape is talkative, 
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miſcal their betters. I walk the ſtreets, and fo do 
my lower friends, from whom, and from whom alone, 
I have a thouſand hats, and bleſſings, upon old ſcores, 
which thoſe we call the gentry have forgot. But I 
have not the love, or hardly the civility, of any one 
man in power or ſtation; and I can boaſt, that I neither 
viſit or am acquainted with any lord temporal or ſpi- 
ritual in the whole kingdom; nor am able to do the 
leaſt good office to the moſt deſerving man, except 
what I can diſpoſe of in my own cathedral upon a va- 
cancy, What hath ſunk my ſpirits more than even 
years and ſickneſs, is reflefting on the moſt execrable 
corruptions that run through every branch of public 
management. 

\ I heartily thank you for thoſe lines tranſlated, 
* Singula de nobis anni, etc. You have put them in 
a ſtrong and admirable light; but, however, I am fo 
partial, as to be more delighted with thoſe which 
are to do me the greateſt honour I ſhall ever receive 
from poſterity, and will out-weigh the malignity of 
ten thouſand enemies. I never ſaw them before, by 
which it is plain, that the letter you ſent me miſcarried. 
A= l do not doubt that you have choice of new 
acquaintance, and ſome of them may be deſerving : 
for youth is the 'ſeaſon of virtue: corruptions grow 
with years, and I believe the oldeſt rogue in Eng- 
land is the greateſt, You have years enough before 
you to watch whether theſe new acquaintance will 
keep their virtue, when they leave you, and go into 
the world; how long will their ſpirit of independency 
laſt againſt the temptations of future miniſters, and fu- 
ture kings. As to the new + lord lieutenant 


* The circling years on human pleaſures prey, 
They ſteal my humour and my mirth away. 
+ Duke of Devonſhire. 
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I never knew any of the family; ſo that 1 ſhall not 
be able to get any jobb done by him, for any deſerv- 
ing friend, 


LETT RLKEEYS. 
From Dr. Swirr to Mr. Port. 


Feb. 7, 1735-6. 


II. is ſome time ſince I dined at the biſhop of Der- 

ry's, where Mr. ſecretary Cary told me, with 
concern, that you were taken very ill. } have heard 
nothing ſince, only I have continued in great pain of 
mind, yet for my own ſake and the world's more than 
for yours; becauſe I well know how little you value 
life, both as a philoſopher and a chriſtian, particu- 
lariy the latter, wherein hardly one in a million of 
us heretics can equal you, If you are well recovered, 
you ought to be reproached for not putting me eſpe- 
cially out of pain, who could not bearthe loſs of you ; 
although we muſt be for ever diſtant, as much as if I 
were in the grave, for which my years, and continual 
indiſpoſition, are preparing me every ſeaſon. I have 
{taid too long from preſſing you to give me ſome eaſe 
by an account of your health; pray do not uſe me fo 
ul any more. I look upon you as an eſtate from 
which I receive my beſt annual rents, although I am 
never to ſee it, Mr. Tickle was at the ſame meeting 
under the ſame real concern; and ſo were a hundred 
others of this town, who had never ſeen you. 

I read to the biſhop of Derry the paragraph in your 
letter which concerned him, and his lordſhip expreit 
his thankſulneſs in a manner that became him, He 
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is eſteemed here as a perſon of learning and converſa- 
tion, and humanity, but he is beloved by all people : 
he is a moſt exceſſive Whig, but without any appear- 
ing rancor; and his idol is K. William; beſides, 
3000 l. a year is an invincible ſweetner. 

I have no body now left but you: pray be ſo kind 
to outlive me, and then die as ſoon as you pleaſe, but 
without pain, and let us meet in a better place, 
if my religion will permit, but rather my virtue, al- 
though much unequal to yours. Pray let my lord 
Bathurſt know how much I love him; I ſtill infiſt on 
his remembring me, although he is too much in the 
world to honaur an abſent friend with his letters. My 
ſtate of health is not to boaſt of; my giddineſs is more 
or leſs too conſtant ; I have not an ounce of fleſh 
between the ſkin and bone; yet 1 walk often four or 
five miles, and ride ten or a dozen. But 1 ſleep ill, 
and have a poor appetite. I can as eaſily write a 
poem in the Chineſe language as my own. Iam as 
fit for matrimony as invention; and yet I have daily 
ſchemes for innumerable eſſays in proſe, and proceed 
ſometimes to no leſs than half a dozen lines, which 
the next morning become waſte paper. What vexes 
me moſt is, that my female friends, who could bear 
me very well.a dozen years ago, have now forſaken 
me, although I am not ſo old in proportion to them, 
as I formerly was : which I can prove by arithmetic, 
for then I was double their age, which now 1 am not. 
Pray put me out of fear as ſoon as you can, about that 
ugly report of your illneſs; and let me know who 
this Cheſelden is, that hath ſo lately ſprung up in your 
favour. Give me alſo ſome account of your“ neigh- 
bour who writ to me from the Bath, . I hear he re- 
ſolves to be ſtrenuous for taking off the teſt ; which 
grieves me extremely from all the unprej ;udiced rea- 
ſans 1 ever was able to form; and, againſt the 


* Lord Balingbroke, 
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maxims of all wiſe chriſtian governments, which al- 
ways had ſome eſtabliſhed religion, leaving, at beſt, a 
toleration to others, 


Farewell, my deareſt friend ! ever, and upon every 
account that can create fricndſhip and eſteem, 


LE TI FE R - LXXVIT. 


Mr. Pore t» Dr. Swirr. 


March 25, 1736. 


Jr « ever I write more epiſtles in verſe, one of them 
fhall be addreſſed to you. I have long concerted 
it, and begun it, but I would make what bears your 
name as finiſhed as my laſt work ought to be, that 
is to ſay, more finiſhed than any one of the reſt. 
The ſubje& is large, and will divide into four e- 
piſtles, which naturally follow the Eſſay on man, viz. 
1. Of the extent and limits of human rea/on, and 
ſcience. 2. A view of the uſeful, and therefore 
attainable, and of the unuſeful and therefore unattain- 
able, arts, 3. Of the nature, ends, application, 
and uſe of different capacities. 4- Of the uſe of 
learning, of the ſcience of the world, and of uit. 
It will conclude with a fatire againſt the miſapplica- 
tion of all theſe exemplify'd by pictures, characters, 
and examples. 

But alas! the taſk is great, and “ nn ſum qualis 
eram! My underſtanding, indeed, ſuch as it is, is 
extended rather than diminiſhed : I ſee things more 


* an not the ſame I was. 
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in the whole, more conſiſtent, and more clearly de- 
duced from, and related to, each other. But what I 
gain on the {ide of philoſophy, 1 loſe on the {ide of 
poetry: the flowers are gone, when the fruits begin 
to ripen, and the fruits, perhaps, will never ripen 
perfectly. The climate (under our heaven of a court) 
is but cold and uncertain; the winds riſe, and the 
winter comes on. I find myſelf but little diſpoſed to 
build a new houſe: I have nothing left but to gather 
up the reliques of a wreck, and look about me to ſee 
what friends I have! Pray whoſe eſteem or admira- 
tion ſhould I deſire now to procure by my writings ! 
whoſe friendſhip or converſation to obtain by em? 1 
am a man of deſperate fortune, that is, a man whoſe 
friends are dead: for I never aim'd at any other for- 
tune than in friends. As ſoon as I had ſent my laſt 
letter, I received a moſt kind one from you, expreſling 
great pain for my late illneſs at Mr, Cheſelden's. I 
conclude you were eaſed of that friendly apprehenſion 
in a few days after you had diſpatched yours, for mine 
muſt have reached you then. I wondered a little at 
your quære, who Cheſelden was: it ſhews that the 
trueſt merit does not travel ſo far any way as on the 
wings of poetry; he is the moſt noted and moſt de- 
ſerving man, in the whole profeſſion of ſurgery; and 
has ſaved the lives of thouſands, by his manner of cut- 
ting for the ſtone, I am now well, or what I muſt 
call ſo. 

I have lately ſeen ſome writings of lord Boling- 
broke's, ſince he went to France. Nothing can depreſs 
his genius; whatever befals him, he will ſtill be the 
greateſt man in the world, either in his own time, or 
with poſterity. 

Every man you know, or care for, here, enquires 
of you, and pays you the only devoir he can, that of 
drinking your health. Here are a race ſprung vp of 
young patriots, who would animate you. I wiſh you 
had any motive to ſee this kingdom, I could keep 
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you, for I am rich, that is, I have more than I want. 
I can afford you room for yourſelf and two ſervants ; 
I have indeed room enough, nothing but myſelf at 
home! the kind and hearty houſe-wife is dead ! the 
agreeable and inſtructive neighbour is gone! yet my 
houſe is enlarged, and the gardens extend, and flou- 
riſh, as knowing nothing of the gueſts they have loſt. 
I have more fruit-trees and kitchen-garden than you 
have any thought of; nay I have good melons and 
pine-apples of my own growth. I am as much a better 
gardener as I am a worſe poet, than when you ſaw me: 
but gardening is near a-kin to philoſophy, for Tully 
ſays, * Apricultura proxima ſapientize, For God's 
ſake, why ſhould not you, (that are a ſtep higher than 
a philoſopher, a divine, yet have too much grace and 
wit to be a biſhop) een give all you have to the 
poor of Ireland (for whom you have already done 
every thing elſe) ſo quit the place, and live and die 
with me? And let + tales animae concordes be our mot- 
to and our epitaph, 


Agriculture is the neareſt to wiſdom, 
+ Souls linked together by ſuch concord. 
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LETTER LXXVIII. 


From Dr. Swirr to Mr. Por. 


Dublin, April 22, 1736. 


Y common illneſs is of that kind which utterly 

diſqualifies me for all converſation ; I mean my 
deafneſs; and indeed it is that only which quite diſ- 
courageth me from all thoughts of coming to England; 
becauſe I am never ſure that it may not return in a 
week. If it were a good honeſt gout, I could catch 
an interval, to take a voyage, andin a warm lodging 
get an eaſy chair, and be able to hear and roar among 
my friends. As to what you ſay of your letters, 
ſince you have many years of life more than I, my re- 
ſolution is to dire& my executors to ſend you all your 
letters well ſealed and pacqueted, along with ſome le- 
gacies mentioned in my will, and leave them en- 
tirely to your diſpoſal : thoſe things are all tied up, 
endorſed, and locked in a cabinet, and I have not 
one ſervant who can properly be ſaid to write or read. 
No mortal ſhall copy them, but you ſhall ſurely have 
them when Iam no more, I have a little repined at 
my being hitherto ſliped by you in ſome epiſtle, not 
from any other ambition than that title of a friend, 
and in that ſenſe I expect you ſhall perform your pro- 
miſe, if your health and leiſure and inclination will 
permit. I deny your loſing on the ſide of poetry, I 
could reaſon againſt you a little from experience; you 
are, and will be ſome years to come, at the age where 
invention ſtill keeps its ground, and judgment is at 
full maturity; but your ſubj ects are much more diffi- 
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cult when confined to verſe. I am amazed to ſee you 
exhauſt the whole ſcience of morality in ſo maſterly a 
manner. Sir W. Temple ſaid, that the loſs of friends 
was a tax upon long life : it need not be very long, 


ſince you have had ſo great a ſhare, but I have not a- 


bove one left : and in this country I have only a few 
general companions of good nature and middling un- 
derſtandings. How ſhould I know Cheſelden ? On 
your ſide men of fame ſtart up and die before we here, 
at leaſt I, know any thing of the matter. I am a little 
comforted with what you ſay of lord Bolingbroke's 
genius ſtill keeping up, and preparing to appear by 
effects worthy of the author, and uſeful to the world. 
Common reports have made me very uneaſy 
about your neighbour Mr. Pulteney. It is affirmed 
that he hath been very near death: I love him for 
being a patriot in moſt corrupted times, and highly 
eſteem his excellent underſtanding. Nothing but the 

erſe nature of my diſorders, as I have above 
deſcribed them, and which are abſolute diſqualifi- 
cations for converſe, could hinder me from waiting on 
you at Twickenham, and nurſing you to Paris. In 
ſhort my ailments amount to a prohibition, although I 
am as you deſcribe yourſelf, what I muſt call well, yet 
I have not ſpirits left to ride out, which (excepting 
walking) was my only diverſion. And I muſt expe& 
to decline every month, like one who lives upon his 
principal ſum, which muſt leſſen every day; and in- 
deed I am likewiſe literally almoſt in the ſame caſe, 
while every body owes me and no body pays me. In- 
ſtead of a young race of patriots on your ſide, which 
gives me ſome glimpſe of joy; here we have the direct 
contrary, a race of young wicked dunces and atheiſts, 
or old villains and monſters, whereof four fifths are 
more wicked and ſtupid than Chartres. Your wants 
are ſo few, that you need not be rich to ſupply them; 
and my wants are ſo many, that a king's ſeven millions 
of guineas would not ſupport me. 


LET- 
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LETTER ' LXXIX. 


Mr. Pore to Dr. Swirr. | 


Aug. 17, 1736. 


Find, tho' I have leſs experience than you, the 

truth of what you told me ſometime ago, that in- 
creaſe of years makes men more talkative, but leſs 
writative : to that degree, that I now write no lettcrs 
but of plain buſineſs, or plain how-d'ye's, to thoſe 
few I am forced to correſpond with, either out of ne- 
ceſſity, or love: and I grow Laconic, even be- 
yond laconiciſm; for, ſometimes I return only yes 
or no, to queſtionary or petitionary epiſtles of half a 
yard long. You, and lord Bolingbroke, are the only 
men to whom I write, and always in folio : you are 
indeed almoſt the only men I know, who either can 
write in this age, or whoſe writings will reach the 
next: others are mere mortals, Whatever failings 
ſuch men may have, a reſpect is due to them, as lumi- 
naries, whoſe exaltation renders their motion a little 
irregular, (or rather cauſes it to ſeem ſo to others.) 
I am afraid to cenſure any thing I hear of dean Swift, 
becauſe 1 hear it only from mortals blind and dull: 


and you ſhould be cautious of cenſuring any action or 


motion of lord Bolingbroke ; becauſe you can hear it 
only from ſhallow, envious, or malicious reporters. 
What you writ to me about him 1 find to my great 
ſcandal repeated in one of yours to whatever 
you might hint to me; was this for the prophane ? 
the thing, if true, ſhould be concealed ; but it is, I 
aſſure you, abſolutely untrue, in every circumſtance. 
Vor. VII. 8 
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He has fixed in a very agreeable retirement near Foun- 
tainbleau, and makes it his whole buſineſs “ wacare 
literis, But tell me the truth, were you not angry at 
his omitting to write to you ſo long? I may, for 1 
hear from him ſeldomer than from you, that is twice a 
year at molt, Can you poſſibly think he can neglect 
you, or diſregard you? if you catch yourſelf at 
thinking ſuch nonſenſe, your parts are decay d. For, 
believe me, great geniuſes muſt, and do eſteem one 
another, and I queſtion if any others can eſteem or 
comprehend uncommon merit. Others only gueſs at 
that merit, or ſee glimmerings of their minds: a ge- 
nius has the intuitive faculty: therefore imagine what 
you will, you cannot be ſo ſure of any man's eſteem as 
of his. If I can think, that neither he, nor you, de- 
ſpiſe me, it is a greater honour to me by far, and will 
be thought ſo by poſterity, than if all the houſe of 
lords writ commendatory verſes upon me, the commons 
ordered me to print my works, the univerſities gave 
me public thanks, and the king, queen, and prince, 
crown'd me with laurel. You are a very ignorant 
man : you don't know the figure his name and yours 
will make hereafter : Ido, and will preſerve all the 
memorials I can, that I was of your intimacy + /on29 
fel proximus, intervallo. I will not quarrel with the 
preſent age; it has done enough for me, in making 
and keeping you two my friends. Do not you be 
too angry at it, and let not him be too angry at it ; 
it has done, and can do neither of you any manner 
of harm, as long as it has not, nor cannot burn your 
works: while thoſe ſubſiſt, you'll both appear the 
greateſt men of the time, in ſpite of princes, and of 
miniſters; and the wiſeſt, in ſpite of all the little er- 
rors you may pleaſe to commit. 


* Ty be at leifure for books. 


+ At a great diſtance, but the neareſt to you in 
fr jendſhip. 
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Adieu. May better health attend you than I fear 
you poſſeſs; may but as good health attend you al- 
ways as mine is at preſent; tolerable, when an 
eaſy mind is joined with it. 


LETTER LXEXX. 


From Dr. Swirr to Mr. Porz. 


Decem. 2, 1736. 


I Think you owe me a letter, but whether you do 
or not, I have not been in a condition to write, 
Years and infirmities have quite broke me; I mean 
that odious continual diſorder in my head. I neither 
read nor write, nor remember, nor converſe, All I 
have left is to walk and ride: the firſt J can do toler- 
ably ; but the latter, for want of good weather at this 
feaſon is ſeldom in my power; and having not an 
ounce of fleſh about me, my ſkin comes off in ten 
miles riding, becauſe my ſkin and bone cannot agree 
together. But I am angry, becauſe you will not ſup- 
poſe me as ſick as I am, and write to me out of per- 
fect charity, although I ſhould not be able to anſwer. 
J have too many vexations by my ſtation, and the 
impertinence of people, to be able to bear the mortifi- 
cation of not hearing from a very few diſtant friends 
that are left ; and, conſidering how time and fortune 
have ordered matters, I have hardly one friend left 
but yourſelf, What Horace ſays, * Singula de no- 
bis anni praedantur, I feel every month, at fartheſt ; 


» The circling year on all our pleaſures prey. 
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and, by this computation, if I hold out two years, 1 
thall think it a miracle My comfort is, you began to 
diſtinguiſh ſo confounded early, that your acquaint- 
ance with diſtinguiſhed men of all kinds was almoſt as 
antient as mine, I mean Wycherly, Row, Prior, Con- 
preve, Addiſon, Parnel, etc, and in ſpight of your 
heart, you have owned me a cotemporary. Not to 
mention lords Oxford, Bolingbroke, Harcourt, Peter- 
borow : in ſhort, I was t'other day recolleQing 
tiventy-ſeven great miniſters, or men of wit and learn- 
inz, who are all dead, and all of my acquaintance, 
within twenty years paſt ; neither have I the grace to 
be ſorry, that the preſent times are drawn to the dregs 
as well as my own life ——— May my friends be 
E:ppy in this and a better life; but I value not what 
becomes of poſterity, when I conſider from what 
moaſters they are to ſpring. My lord Orrery 
writes to you to-morrow, and you ſee I ſend this un- 
der his cover, or at leaſt franked by him. He has 
3000 l. a year about Cork, and the neighbourhood, 
and has more than three years rent unpaid : this is 
our condition, in theſe bleſſed times. I writ to your 
neighbour about a month ago, and ſubſcribed my 
name : I fear he hath not received my letter, and wiſh 
you would aſk him; but, perhaps, he is ſtill a ramb- 
ling; for we hear of him at New-market, and that 
Bocrhaave hath reftored his health. Can you 
put me out of pain concerning I mean partly 
as to his health, but chiefly as to his fortune; for he 
hath been ſo long a ſquanderer of both, that I lament 
him more than I do myſelf, who never enjoy a healthy 
hour. How my ſervices are leſſened of late with the 
number of my friends on your fide ! yet, my lord Ba- 
thurſt and lord Maſham, and Mr. Lewis remain, and 
being your acquaintance, I deſire when you ſee them 
to deliver my compliments ; but chiefly to Mrs. Patty 
Blunt; and let me know whether ſhe be as young and 
agreeable as when I ſaw her laſt ? Have you got a 
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ſapply of new friends to make up for thoſe who are 
gone? And, are they equal to the firſt? I am a- 
fraid it is with friends as with times ; and that the 
* laudator temporis acti ſe puero, is equally applicable 
to both, I am leſs grieved for living here, becauſe it 
is a perfect retirement, and conſequently fitteſt for 
thoſe who are grown good for nothing; for this town 
and kingdom are as much out of the world as North- 
Wales, My head is fo ill that 1 cannot write a 
paper full as I uſed to do; and yet I will not forgive a 
blank of half an inch from you I had reaſon to 
expect from ſome of your letters, that we were to hope 
for more epiſtles of morality ; and I aſſure you my 
acquaintance reſent that they have not ſeen my name 
at the head of one. The ſubjects of ſuch epiſtles are 
more uſeful to the public, by your manner of handling 
them, than any of all your writings; and, although 
in ſo profligate a world as ours, they may poſſibly not 
much mend our manners, yet poſterity will enjoy the 
benefit, whenever a court happens to have the leaſt 
reliſh for virtue and religion. 


„ M.natur d cenſor of the preſent age, 
Aud fond of all the follies of the paſt. 


83 
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LETTER LXXXE 


Mr. Porz to Dr. Swirr. 


Decem. 30, 1736. 


* very kind letter has made me more melan- 

choly, than almoſt any thing in this world now 
ean do, For I can bear every thing in it, bad as it 
is, better than the complaints of my friends. Tho” 
others tell me you are in pretty good health, and in 
good ſpirits, I find the contrary when you open your 
mind to me: and indeed it is but a prudent part, to 
feem not fo concerned about others, nor ſo crazy our- 
ſelves as we really are : for we ſhall neither be beloy- 
ed or eſteemed the more, by our common acquaint- 
ance, for any affliction or any infirmity. But to our 
true friend we may, we muſt complain, of what ('tis a 
thonſand to one) he complains with us ; for, if we 
have known him long, he is old, and if he has known 
the world long, he is out of humour at it. If you 
have but as much more health than others at your 
age,as you have more wit and good temper, you ſhall 
not have much of my pity : but if you ever live to 
have leſs, you ſhall not have leſs of my affection. A 
whole people will rejoice at every year that ſhall be 
added to you, of which you have had a late inſtance 
in the public rejoicings on your birth- day. I can aſ- 
ſure yon, ſomething better and greater than high birth 
and quality, muſt go toward acquiring thoſe demon- 
ſtrations of public eſteem and love. I have ſeen a 
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royal birth-day uncelebrated, but by one vile ode, 
and one hired boneſire. Whatever years may take 
away from you, they will not take away the general 
eſteem, for your ſenſe, virtue, and charity. 

The moſt melancholy effect of years is, that you 
mention, the catalogue of thoſe we loved and have 
loſt, perpetually increaſing. How much that reflec- 
tion ſtruck me, you'll ſee from the motto I have pre- 
fixed to my book of letters, which ſo much againſt 
my inclination bas been drawn from me. It is from 
Catullus. 


* © deſiderio veteres revocamus amores, 

Atque elim amiſſas flemus amicitias ! 
I detain this letter till I can find ſome ſaſe eonvey- 
ance ; innocent as it is, and as all letters of mine muſt 
be, of any thing to offend my ſuperiors, except the re- 
verence I bear to true merit and virtue. But I have 
much reaſon to fear, thoſe which you have too par- 
tially kept in your hands will get out in ſome very 
diſagreeable ſhape, in caſe of our mortality: and the 
more reaſon to fear it, ſince this laſt month Curl has 
obtain'd from Ireland two letters (one of lard Boling- 
broke, and one of mine, to you) which we wrote in 
the year 1723, and printed them, to the belt of my 
memory, rightly, except one paſſage concerning Daw- 
ley, which mult have been ſince inſerted, ſince my 
lord had not that place at that time. Your anſwer to 
that letter he has not got; it has never been out of 
my cuſtody ; for whatever is lent is loſt, (wit as well 
as money) to theſe needy poetical readers. | 


* How pants my, heart our friendſhip to renew, 
Haw pierc'd with grief our love decay d I view: 
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The world will certainly be the better for his 
change of life, He ſeems, in the whole turn of his 
letters, to be a ſettled and principled philoſopher, 
thanking fortane for the tranquillity he has been led 
into by her averſion, like a man driven by a violent 
wind, from the ſea into a calm harbour, You aſk 
me if I have got any ſupply of new friends to make 
up for thoſe that are gone? I think that impoſſible, 
for not our friends only, but ſo much of ourſelyes is 
gone by the mere flux and courſe of years, that were 
the ſame friends to be reſtored to us, we could not be 
reſtored to ourſelves, to enjoy them. But as when 
the continual waſhing of a river takes away our flowers 
and plants, it throws weeds and ſedges in their room; 
fo the courſe of time brings us ſomething, as it de- 
prives us of a great deal, and inſtead of leaving us 
what we cultivated, and expected to flouriſh and a- 
dorn us, gives us only what is of ſome little uſe, by 
accident. Thus I have acquired, without my ſeek- 
ing, a few chance acquaintance, of young men, who 
look rather to the paſt age than the preſent, and 
therefore the future may have ſome hopes of them. 
If 1 love them, it is becauſe they honour ſome of 
thoſe whom I, and the world, have loſt, or are loſe- 
ing. Two or three of them have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in parliament, and you will own in a very un- 
common manner, when I tell you it is by their aſ- 
ſerting of independency, and contempt of corrup- 
tion. One or two are linked to me by their love of 
the fame ſtudies and the fame authors; but I will own 
to you, my moral capacity has got ſo much the better 
of my poetical, that I have few acquaintance on the 
latter ſcore, and none without a caſting weight on 
the former, But I find my heart hardened and blunt 
to new impreſſions, it will ſcarce receive, or retain, 
affections of yeſterday ; and thoſe friends who have 
been dead theſe twenty years, are more preſent to me 
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now, than theſe I ſee daily. You, dear Sir, are one 
of the former ſort to me, in all reſpects; but that we 
can yet correſpond together. I don't know whether 
tis not more vexatious, to know we are both in one 
world, without any further intercourſe. Adieu, 1 
can ſay no more, I feel ſo much: Jet me drop into 
common things. Lord Maſham has juſt mar- 
ried his ſon. Mr. Lewis has juſt buried his wife. 
Lord Oxford wept over your letter in pure kindneſs. 
Mrs. Blount ſighs more for you, than for the loſs of 
youth, She ſays ſhe will be agreeable many years 
hence; for ſhe has learned that ſecret from ſome re- 
ccipts of your writing. 


Adieu. 


If you have loſt a volume of Rymer's Foedera, 
Mr, Arbuthnot will reſtore it you. 
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Alr. Port to Dr, Swirr. 


March 23, 1736-7. 


| oven yon were never to write to me, yet 

what you deſired in your laſt, that I would write 
often to you, would be a very eaſy taſk: for every 
day I talk with you, and of you, in my heart; and 
I need only ſet down what that is thinking of. The 
nearer I find myſelf verging to that period of life which 
is to be labour and forrow, the more I prop myſelf 
upon thoſe few ſupports that are left me. People in 
this ſtate are like props indeed, they cannot ſtand a- 
lone, but two or more of them can ſtand, leaning and 
bearing upon one another, I wiſh you and I might 
paſs this part of life together. My only neceſſary care 
is at an end, I am now my own maſter too much; 
my houſe is too large; my gardens furniſh too much 
wood and proviſion for my uſe. My ſervants are ſen- 
ſible and tender of me; they have intermarried, and 
are become rather low friends than ſervants : and to 
all thoſe that I ſee here with pleaſure, they take a 
pleaſure in being uſeful. I conclude this is your caſe 
too in your domeſtic life, and I ſometimes think of 
your old houſe-keeper as my nurſe ; tho' I tremble at 
the ſea, which only divides us, As your fears are 
not ſo great as mine, and I firmly hope your ſtrength 
ſtill much greater, is it utterly impoſſible, it might 
once more be ſome pleaſure to you to ſee England ? 
My ſole motive in propoſing France to meet in, was 
the narrowneſs of the pallage by ſea from hence, 
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(the phyſicians having told me) the weakneſs of my 
breaſt, etc. is ſuch, as a ſea- ſickneſs might endanger my 
life. Tho' one or two of our friends are gone, ſince 
you ſaw your * native country, there remain a few 
more who will laſt fo till death, and who I cannot but 
hope have an attractive power to draw you back to a 
country, which cannot quite be ſunk or enſlaved, 
while ſuch ſpirits remain. And let me tell you, there 
are a few more of the ſame ſpirit, who would awaken 
all your old ideas, and revive your hopes of her future 
recovery and virtue, Theſe look up to you with re- 
verence, and would be animated by the ſight of him 
at whoſe ſoul they have taken fire, in his writings, 
and derived from thence as much love of their ſpecies 
as is conſiſtent with a contempt for the knaves of it. 

I could never be weary, except at the eyes. of writ- 
ing to you; but my real reaſon (and a ſtrong one it 
is) for doing it fo ſeldom, is fear; fear of a very 
great and experienced evil, that of my letters being 
kept by the partiality of friends, and paſſing into the 
hands, and malice of enemies; who publiſh them with 
all their imperfections on their head, ſo that I write 
not on the common terms of honeſt men. 

Would to God you would come over with lord 
Orrery, whoſe care of you in the voyage I could fo 
certainly depend on; and bring with you your old 
houſekeeper, and two or three ſervants. I have room 
for all, a heart for all, and (think what you will) a 
fortune for all, We could, were we together, con- 
trive to make our laſt days eaſy, and leave ſome fort 
of monument, what friends two wits could be in ſpite 
of all the fools in the world. Adieu. 


* The Dean was born in Ireland: this I mention 
becenſe the ſentence marked may be underſtood in a double 


feat. 
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LETTER ILXXXIII. 


From Dr. Swirr to Ar. Pops. 


Dublin May 31, 1737. 


T is true, I owe you ſome letters, but it hath pleaſ- 
ed God, that I have not been in a condition to pay 
you. When you ſhall be at my age, perhaps you may 
lie under the ſame diſability to your preſent or future 
friends, But my age is not my diſability, for I can 
walk fix or ſeven miles, and ride a dozen, But I am 
deaf for two months together; this deafneſs unquali- 
fies me for all company, except a few friends with 
counter-tenor voices, whom I can call names, if they 
do not ſpeak loud enough for my ears. It is this evil 
that hath hindered me from venturing to the Bath, 
and to Twickenham; for deafneſs being not a fre- 
quent diſorder, hath no allowance given it; and the 
ſcurvy figure a man affected that way makes in com- 
pany, is utterly inſupportable. 

It was I began with the petition to you of orna me, 
and now you come like an unfair merchant, to charge 
me with being in your debt; which by your way of 
. reckoning I muſt always be, for yours are always gui- 
neas, and mine farthings; and yet I have a pretence 
to quarrel with you, becauſe I am not at the head of 
any one of your epiſtles. I am often wondering how 
you come to excel all mortals on the ſubject of mo- 
rality, even in the poetical way; and ſhould have 
wondered more, if nature and education had not made 
you a profeſſor of it from your infancy. All the let- 


ters 
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ters I can find of yours, I have faſtened in a folio co- 


ver, and the reſt in bundles indorſed ; but, by reading 


their dates, I find a chaſm of ſix years, of which I can 
find-no copies; and yet I kept them with all poſſible 
care: but, I have been forced, on three or four occa- 
ſions, to ſend all my papers to ſome friends, yet thoſe 
papers were all ſent ſealed in bundles, to ſome faithful 
friends ; however, what I have, are not much above 
fixty. I found nothing in any one of them to be left 
out: none of them have any thing to do with party, 
of which you are the clearcſt of all men, by your reli- 
gion, and the whole tenor of your life; while I am 
raging every moment againſt the corruptions in both 
kingdoms, eſpecially of this; ſuch is my weakneſs. 

I have read your epiſtle of Horace to Auguſtus ; 
it was ſent me .in the Engliſh edition, as ſoon as it 
could come. They are printing it in a ſmall octavo. 


The curious are looking out, ſome for flattery, ſome 


for ironies in it; the ſour folks think they have found 
out ſome : but your admirers here, I mean every man 
of taſte, affect to be certain, that the profeſſion of 
friendſhip to me in the ſame poem, will not ſuffer you 


to be thought a flatterer. My happineſs is that you 


are too far engaged, and in ſpight of you the ages to 
come will celebrate me, and know you were a friend 
who loved and eſteemed me, although I died the ob- 
ject of court and party-hatred. 


Pray, who is that Mr. Glover, who writ the epic 


poem called Leonidas, which is re-printing here, and 
hath great vogue? We have frequently good poems 
of late from London. I have juſt read one upon con- 
verſation, and two or three others. But the croud do 
not incumber you, who, like the orator or preacher, 
ſtand aloft, and are ſeen above the reſt, more than the 
whole aſſembly below. 

' am able to write no more; and this is my third 
endeavour, which is too weak to finiſh the paper : I 

Vol. VII. oe 
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am, my deareſt friend, yours entirely, as long as 1 
can write, or ſpeak, or think. 


J. Swirr. 


LETTER LXXXIV. 


From Dr. Swirr % My, Port. 


Dublin, Fuly 27, 1737. 


1 SENT a letter to you ſome weeks ago, which my 
lord Orrery incloſed in one of his, to which I re- 
ceived as yet no anſwer, but it will be time enough 
when his lordſhip goes over, which will be, as he 
hopes, in about ten days, and then he will take with 
him “ all the letters I preſerved of yours, which are 


« not above twenty-five, I find there is a great 


« chaſm of ſome years, but the dates are more early 


ce than my two laſt journeys to England, which makes. 


« me imagine, that in one of thoſe journeys I car- 
« ried over another cargo. ” But I cannot traſt my 
memory half an hour; and my diforders of deafneſs 


and giddineſs increaſe daily, ſo that I am declining as 


faſt as it is eaſily poſſible for me, if I were a dozen 
years older. | 

We have had your volume of letters, which I am 
told are to be printed here: ſome of thoſe who high- 
ly eſteem you, and a few who know you perſonally, 


are grieved to find you make no diſtinction between 


the Engliſh gentry of this kingdom, and the ſavage old 
Iriſh (who are only the vulgar, and ſome gentlemen 
who live in the Iriſh parts of the kingdom) but the 
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Engliſh colonies, who are three parts in four, are 
much more civilized than many counties in England, 
and fpeak better Engliſh, and are much better bred, 
And, they think it very hard, that an American, who 
is of the fifth generation from England, ſhould be al- 
lowed to preſerve that title, only becauſe we have been 
told by ſome of them that their names are entered in 
ſome Pariſh in London. I have three or four cou- 
fins here who were born in Portugal, whoſe parents 
took the ſame care, and they are all of them London- 
ers. Dr. Delany, who, as I take it, is of an Iriſh 
family, came to viſit me three days ago, on purpoſe to 
complain of thoſe paſſages in your letters; he will not 
allow ſuch a difference between the two climates, but 
will aſſert that North- Wales, Northumberland, York- 
ſhire, and the other northern ſhires have a more cloudy 
ungenial air than any part of Ireland. In ſhort, I am 
afraid your friends — admirers here will force you to 
make a palinody. 

As for the other parts of your volume of letters, 
my opinion is, that there might be collected from them 
the beſt ſyſtem that ever was wrote for the conduct of 
human life, at leaſt to ſhame all reaſonable men out of 
their follies and vices. It is ſome recommendation of 
this kingdom, and of the taſte of the people, that you 
are at leaſtas highly celebrated here as you are at home, 
H you will blame us for flavery, corruption, atheiſm, 
and ſuch trifles, do it freely, but inclade England, 
only with an addition of every other vice. I wiſh 
you would give orders againſt the corruption of Eng- 
liſh by thoſe ſcribblers who ſend us over their traſh in 
proſe and verſe, with abominable curtailings andquaint 
moderniſms. I now am daily expecting an end 
of life : I have loſtall ſpirit, and every ſcrap of health ; 
I ſometimes recover a little of my hearing, but my 
head is ever out of order. While I have any ability 
to hold a commerce with you, I will never be ſilent, 
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and this chancing to be a day that I can hold a pen, 
I will drag it as long as Iam able. Pray let my lord 
Orrery ſee you often ; next to yourſelf I love no 
man ſo well; and tell him what I ſay, if he viſits you. 
I have now done, for it is evening, and my head 
grows worſe, May God always protect you, and pre- 
ſerve you long, ſor a pattern of piety and virtue. 

Farewel, my deareſt and almoſt only conſtant friend. 
I am ever, at leaſt in my eſteem, honour, and affection 
to you, what I hope you expect me to be. 


Yours, etc. 
LET TILE UU. 
From Dr. Swirr to Mr. Porr. 


My dear friend, Dublin, Aug. 8, 1738. 


1 Have yours of July 25, and firſt I deſire you will 
look upon me as a man worn with years, and ſunk 
by public as well as perſonal vexations. I have en- 
tirely loſt my memory, uncapable of converſation by a 
cruel deafneſs, which hath laſted almoſt a year, and 1 
deſpair of any cure. I ſay not this to encreaſe your 
compaſſion (of which you have already too great a 
part) but as an excuſe for my not being regular in my 
letters to you, and ſome few other friends. I have 
an ill name in the poſt-office of both kingdoms, which 
makes the letters addreſſed to me not ſeldom miſcarry, 
or be opened and read, and then ſealed in a-bungling 
manner before they come to my hands. Our friend 
Mrs. B. is very often in my thoughts, and high in my 
eſteem; I deſire you will be the meſſenger of my 
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humble thanks and ſervice to her. That ſuperior u- 
niverſal genius you deſcribe, whoſe hand-writing 1 
know towards the end of your letter, hath made me 
both proud and happy; but by what he writes I fear 
he will be too ſoon gone to his foreſt abroad, He 
began in the Queen's time to be my patron, and then 
deſcended to be my friend. 

It is a great ſavour of heaven, that your health 
grows better by the addition of years. I have abſo- 
lutely done with poetry for ſeveral years paſt, and even 
at my beſt times I could produce nothing but trifles : 
I therefore reject your compliments on that ſcore, and 
it is no compliment in me; for I take your ſecond 
dialogue that you lately ſent me, to equal almoſt any 
thing you ever writ ; although I live ſo much out of 
the world, that 1 am ignorant of the facts and perſons, 
which I preſume are very well known from Temple- 
bar to St. James's ; (I mean the court excluſive.) - 

I can faithfully aſſure yon, that every letter you 
« have favoured me with, theſe twenty years and 
« more, are ſealed up in bundles, and delivered to 
« Mrs, W „a very worthy, rational, and ju- 
« dicious couſin of mine, and the only relation whoſe 
« viſits I can ſuffer : all theſe letters ſhe is directed to 
« ſend ſafely to you upon my deceaſe. 

My lord Orrery is gone with his lady to a part of 
her eſtate in the north: ſhe is a perſon of very good 
underitanding as any 1 know of her fex, Give ane 
teave to write here a ſhort anſwer ta my lord B's. letter 
in the laſt page of your's. 


My dear lord, 

Jam infinitely obliged ta your lordſhip for the ho- 
nour of your letter, and kind remembrance of me. I 
do here confeſs, that I have more obligations to-your 
lordſhip than to all the workd beſides. You never 
deceived me, even when you were a great miniſter of 
fate; and yet I love you ſtil} more, for your conde= 
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ſcending to write to me, when you had the honour to 
be an exile, I can hardly hope to live till you pub- 
liſh your hiſtory, and am vain enough to wiſh that my 
name could be ſqueez d in among the few ſubalterns, 
* quorum pars parva ſui : if not I will be revenged, 
and contrive ſome way to be known to faturity, that 
I had the honour to have your lordſhip for my beſt 
patron; and I will live anddie, with the higheſt vene- 
ration and gratitude, your moſt obedient, etc. 

P.S. I will here in a poſtſcript correct (if it be 
poſſible) the blunders I have made in my letter. Iſhew- 
ed my couſin the above letter, and ſhe aſſures me, 


« that a great collection of + dy letters to „o, are 


“put up and ſealed, and in ſome very ſaſe hand.“ 


I am, my moſt dear and honoured friend, entirely 
yours. | 


It is now Aug. 24, 
1738. J. Swirr. 


® Of whom I was 4 ſmall part. 
+ *Tis written juſt thus in the original, The Boot 
that is now printed ſeems to be part of the collection here 
polen of, as it contains not only the letters of Mr. Pope, 
but of Dr. Swift, both to him and Mr. Gay, which 
were returr'd him after Mr. Gay's death: tho any men- 
tien made by Mr. P. of the return or exchange of let- 
ters has been induſtriouſly ſuppreſt in the publication, and 

only appears by ſome of the anſwers. 
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LETTER LXXXVL 


The carl of Oxrery to Mr. Port. 


SIR, Marſton, Oct. 4. 1738. 


I AM more and more convinced that your letters 
are neither loſt nor burnt : but who the Dean 
means by a /afe hand in Ireland, is beyond my power 
of gueſſing, though I am particularly acquainted with 
moſt, if not all, of his friends. As I know you had 
the recovery of thoſe letters at heart, I took more 
than ordinary pains to find out where they were, but 
my enquiries were to no purpoſe ; and I fear who- 
ever has them is too tenacious of them to diſcover 
where they lie. Mrs. W. did aſſure me ſhe had not 
« one of them, and ſeemed to be under great uneaſi- 
© neſs, that you ſhould imagine they were left with 
te her. She likewiſe told me ſhe had ſtopt the Dean's 
& letter which gave you that information; but be- 
© Heved he would write ſuch another; and therefore 
“ deſired me to aſſure you, from her, that ſhe was 
“totally ignorant where they were. 

You may make what uſe you pleaſe, either to the 
Dean or any other perſon, of what I have told you. I 
am ready to teſtify it ; and I think it ought to be 
known, That the Dean ſays they are deliver'd 
« into a fafe hand, and * Mrs. W-— declares ſhe 


* This lady ſince gave Mr. Pope the ſtrongeſt af> 
ſurances that ſhe had uſed her utmoſt endeavours to pre- 
vent the publication ; nay, went ſo far as to ſecrete the 
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“ has them not. The conſequence of their being 
c hereafter publiſh'd may give uneaſineſs to ſome of 
« your friends, and of courſe to you: ſo I would do 
« all in my power to make you entirely eaſy in that 
“ point.“ 

This is the firſt time I have put pen to paper ſince 
my late misfortune, and I ſhould ſay (as an excuſe for 
this letter) that it has coſt me ſome pain, did it not 
allow me an opportunity to aſſure you, that I am, 
dear Sir, with the trueſt eſteem, 


Your very faithful and 
obedient ſervant, 


ORRERY. 


Book, till it war commaneled from her, and delivered to 
the Dublin printer: whereupon her ſon-in-law, D. S. 
i; inſiſted upou writing @ preface, to juſtify Mr. P. 
from having any knowlege of it, and lay it upon the cor- 
rept practices of the printers in London; but this he 
would not agree to, as not knowing the truth of the fact. 
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RE A D E R. 


ABOUT a month before the demiſe of 
Queen Axxx, the author retired to a friend's 
houſe in Berkſhire, upon the miniſtry quarrelling 
among themſelves, whom he endeavoured to re- 
concile to each other ; but finding his endeavours 
fruitleſs, he wrote the following pamphlet in his 
retirement, and ſent it to London to be printed : 
but before it was ready for publication, that 
princeſs died, which prevented its appearance in 
the world, and in all probability would have been 
loft for ever, had not the printer hereof been in 
London ſome time ago, and got the original ma- 
nuſeript from alderman John Barber, formerly 
city-printer, who had moſt carefully preſerved it, 
in order to oblige the public ſome time or other ; 
which we here do in the moſt correct manner, not 
doubting but it will be agreeable to all our readers. 


Dublin, May 1741. 
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Preſent State of AFFAIRS. 
1 N ö HATEVFR may be thought or practiſed by 

profound politicians, they will hardly be 

able to convince the reaſonable part of man- 
kind, that the moſt plain, ſhort, eaſy, ſafe, and lawful 
way to any good end, is not more eligible, than one 
directly contrary in ſome or all of theſe qualities. I 
have been frequently aſſured by great miniſters, that 
politics were nothing but common ſenſe; which, as it 
was the only true thing they ſpoke, ſo it was the only 
thing they could have wiſhed I ſhould not believe. 
God hath given the bulk of mankind a capacity to un- 
derſtand reaſon when it is fairly offered ; and by reaſon 
they would eaſily be governed, if it were left to their 
choice. Thoſe princes, in all ages, who were moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for their myſterious ſkill in government, 
found by the event, that they had ill conſulted their 
own quiet, or the eaſe and happineſs of their people: 
nor hath poſterity remembered them with honour: 
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ſuch as Ly/ander and Philip among the Greets, Tibe. 
rius in Rome, pope Alexander the ſixth and his ſon 
Ceſar Borgia, queen Catherine de Medicis, Philip the 
ſecond of Spain, with many others. Nor are ex- 
amples leſs frequent of miniſters famed for men of 
deep intrigue, whoſe politics have produced little more 
than murmurings, factions, and diſcontents, which 
uſually terminated in the diſgrace and ruin of the au- 
thors. 

I can recollect but three occaſions in a ſtate, where 
the talents of ſuch men may be thought neceſſary; 1 
mean in a ſtate where the prince is obeyed and loved 
by his ſubjects: firſt, in the negotiation of a peace; 
ſecondly, in adjuſting the intereſts of our own coun- 
try with thoſe of the nations round us, watching ws 
ſeveral motions of our neighbours and allies, and 
ſerving a due balance among them : laſtly, in the ma- 
nagement of parties and factions at home. In the firſt 
of theſe caſes, I have often heard it obſerved, that 
plain good ſenſe and a firm adherence to the point, 
have proved more effectual than all thoſe arts, which 
I remember a great foreign miniſter uſed in contempt 
to call the Spirit of negotiating. In the ſecond caſe, 
much wiſdom, and a thorough knowlege in affairs, 
both foreign and domeſtic, are certainly required : 
after which I know no talents neceſſary beſides me- 
thod and {kill in the common forms of buſineſs. In 
the laſt caſe, which is that of managing parties, there 
ſeems indeed to be more occaſion for employing this 
gift of the lower politics, whenever the tide runs high 
againſt the court and miniſtry, which ſeldom happens 
ander any tolerable adminiſtration, while the true in- 
tereſt of the nation is purſued. But, here in Exgland 
(for I do not pretend to eſtabliſh maxims of govern- 
ment in general) while the prince and miniſtry, the 
clergy, the majority of landed-men, and bulk of the 
people appear to have the ſame views, and the ſame 
principles, it is not obvious to me, how thoſe at the 
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helm can have many opportunities of ſhewing their 
ſkill in myſtery and refinement, beſides what them- 
ſelves think fit to create. 

I have been aſſured by men long practiſed in buſi- 
neſs, that the ſecrets of court are much fewer than 
we generally ſuppoſe; and 1 hold it for the greateſt 
ſecret of court that they are ſo : becauſe the firſt 
ſprings of great events, like thoſe of great rivers, are 
often ſo mean and ſo little, that in decency they 
ought to be hid : and therefore miniſters are ſo wiſe 
to leave their proceedings to be accounted for by rea- 
ſoners at a diſtance, who often mould them into ſyſtems, 
that do not only go down very well in the coffee- 
houſe, but are ſupplies for pamphlets in the preſent 
age, and may probably furniſh materials for memoirs 
and hiſtories in the next. 

It is true indeed, that even thoſe who are very near 
the court, and are ſuppoſed to have a large ſhare in 
the management of public matters, are apt to deduct 
wrong conſequences, by reaſoning upon the cauſes and 
motives of thoſe actions wherein themſelves are em- 
ployed. A great miniſter puts you a caſe, and aſks 
your opinion, but conceals an eſſential circumſtance, 
upon which the whole weight of the matter turns; 
then he deſpiſeth your underſtanding for counſelling 
him no better, and concludes he ought to truſt entire- 
ly to his own wiſdom. Thus he grows to abound in 
ſecrets and reſerves, even towards thoſe with whom 
he ought to act in the preateſt confidence and con- 
cert; and thus the world is brought to judge, that 
whatever be the iſſue and event, it was all foreſeen, 
contrived, and brought to paſs by ſome maſter-ſtroke 
of his politics. | 

T could produce innumerable inſtances from my 
own memory and obſervation, of events imputed to 
the profound ſkill and addreſs of a miniſter, which in 
reality, were either the meer effects of negligence, 
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weakneſs, hamour, paſſion, or pride, or, at beſt, but 
the natural courſe of things left to themſelves. 

During this very ſeſſion of parliament, a moſt inge- 
nious gentleman, who hath much credit with thoſe in 
power, would needs have it, that in the late diſ- 
ſentions at court, which grew too high to be any 
longer a ſecret, the whole matter was carried with the 
utmoſt dexterity on one fide, and with manifeſt ill 
conduct on the other. To prove this, he made uſe 
of the moſt plauſible topics, drawn from the nature 
and diſpoſition of the ſeveral perſons concerned, as 
well as of her majeſty ; all which he knows as much 
ol as any man: and gave me a detail of the whole 
with ſuch an appearance of probability, as, committed 
to writing, would paſs for an admirable piece of ſecret 
hiſtory, Yet I am at the ſame time convinced by the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons, that the iſſue of thoſe diſſentions, as 
to the part they had in the court and houſe of Jords 
was partly owing to very different cauſes, -and partly 
to the ſituation of affairs; from whence in that con- 
juncture they could not ealily terminate otherwiſe than 
they did, whatever unhappy conſequences. wn 4 mar 
have for the future. 

In like manner I have heard a phyſician pronounce 
with great gravity, that he had cured ſo many pati- 
ents of malignant fevers, and as many more, of the 
ſmall pox ; whereas, in truth, nine parts in ten: of 
thoſe who recovered, owed their lives to the ſtrength 
of nature and a good conſtitution, while ſuch. a one 
happened to be their doctor. 

But, while it is ſo difficult to learn the gin; and 
motives of ſome facts, and ſo eaſy to forget the cir- 
cumſtances of others, it is no wonder they ſhould be 
ſo groſly miſrepreſented to the public by curious in- 
quiſitive heads who proceed altogether upon con- 
jectures, and, in reaſoning upon affairs of ſtate, are 
ſure to be miſtaken by ſearching too deep. And as I 
have known this to be the frequent error of many 
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others, ſo I am ſure it hath been perpetually mine, 
whenever I have attempted to diſcover the cauſes of 
political events by refinement and conjecture; which 
I muſt acknowlege hath very much abated my venera- 
tion for what they call Arcana imperii; whereof I 
dare pronounce, that 'the fewer there are in any ad- 
miniſtration, it is juſt ſo much the better. 

What I have hitherto ſaid, hath by no means been 
intended to detract from the qualities requiſite in 


_ thoſe who are truſted with the adminiſtration of pubs 
lic affairs; on the contrary, I know no ſtation of life 


where great abilities and virtues of all kinds are ſo 
highly neceſſary, and where the want of any is ſo 
quickly or univerſally felt. A great miniſter hath no 
virtue for which the public may not be the better, nor 
any defect by which the public is not certainly a 
ſufferer. I have known more than once or twice, 
within four years paſt, an omiſſion, in appearance very 
ſmall, prove almoſt fatal to a whole ſcheme, and very 
hardly retrieved. It is not always ſufficient for the 
perſon at the helm, that he is intrepid in his nature, 
free from any tincture of avarice or corruption, and 
that he hath great natural and acquired abilities. 

I never thought the reputation of much ſecrecy was 
a character of any advantage to a miniſter, becauſe it 
put all other men upon their guard to be as ſeeret as 
he, and was conſequently the occaſion that perſons 
and things were always miſrepreſented to him.; becauſe, 
likewiſe, too great an affectation of ſecrecy is uſually 
thought to be attended with thoſe little intrigues and 
refinements, which among the vulgar denominate 2 man 
a great politician; but among others is apt, whether 
deſervedly or no, to acquire the opinion of cunning : 
a talent which differs as much from the true knowlege 
of government, as that of an attorney from an able 
lawyer. Neither indeed am I altogether convinced, 
that this habit of multiplying ſecrets may not be car- 
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ried on ſo far.as to ſtop that communication, which is 
neceſſary in ſome degree among all who have any con- 
ſiderable part in the management of public affairs; be- 
cauſe ] have obſerved the inconveniencies ariſing from 
a Hint of love between thoſe who were to give di- 
tediohs, to bare been of as ill eonſequenee, as any 

hat could · happen from the diſcovery of fecrety; 1 I 
. fapriaſe, When a building is to be erected, the model 
may be She contrivance-onty of one head; and it. is 
ſufficient that the under · workmen be ordered to cut 
ſtores into certain ſhapes, and place them in certain 
poſ ions: but the ſeverab maſter · builders muſt have 
ſome general knowlege of the defign, without which 
they can give no orders at all. Aadʒ indeed, I do 
not k now a greater mark of an able miniſter than that 
of r.2htly adapting the ſeveral faculties of men; nor 
is any thing more to be hmented than the impracti- 
cableneſs of doing this in any great degree under our 
preſent circumſtances, while ſo many ſhut themſelves 
oat dy adhering 20 4 faction, and while the court is 
enſhhved to the impatience of others, who: :defire to 
ſell their vote, or their intereſt, -asi dear as they can. 
But, whether: this hath not been ſubmitted to more 
than was neeeſſary, whether it hath not been _— 
ous in the example, and pernicious in the practice, E 
W. leave e thoſe wha can better de- 
termine. 

It may be matter of no little RIES I te.conſider, 
in ſome lights the ſtate of affairs among us fon four 
years paſt. The Queen finding herſelf and the ma» 
jority of her kingdom grown weary of the avarice and 
inſolence, the miſtaken polities, and deſtructive prin- 
ciples of her former minifters; calls io the ſervice of 
tie public another ſet of men, who, by confeſſion of 
their enemies had equal abilities at leaſt with their pre- 
deceſſors; whole intereſt made it neceſſary for them 
(although their inclinations had been otherwiſe). to 
act upon thoſe maxims vhich were moſt agreeable to 
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the conſtitution in church and ſtate; whoſe birth an d 
patrimonies gave them weight in the nation; and who 
(I ſpeak of thoſe who were to have · the chief part in 
affairs) had long lived under the ſtricteſt bonds of 
friendſhip : with all theſe advantages ſupported by a 
vaſt majority of the landed intereſt, and the inferior 
clergy almoſt to a man, we have ſeveral times ſeen the 
preſent adminiſtration in the greateſt diſtreſs, and very 
near the brink of ruin, together with the cauſe of the 
church and monarchy committed to their charge; ner 
ther doth it appear to me at the minute I am now 
writing, that their power or duration are upon any 
tolerable foot of ſecurity : which I do not ſo much 
impute to the addreſs and induſtry of their enemies, 
as to ſome failures among themſelves, which I think 
have been full as viſible in their cauſes as their ef- 
fects. 

Nothing hath given me ercater en chan to 
behold a miniſtry, who came with the advantages I 
have repreſented, acting ever ſince upon the defenſive, 
in the houſe of lords, with a majority on their fide, 
and inſtead of calling others to account, as it was rea- 
fonably expected, miſpending their time, and lofing 
many opportunities of doing good, becauſe a ſtrug- 
gling faction kept them continually in play. This 
courage among the adverſaries of the eourt, was in- 
ſpired into them by various incidents, for every one. 
of which I think the miniſters, or, (if that was the 
caſe) the miniſter alone is to anſwer. | 

For, firſt, that race of politicians, who in the cant 
phraſe are called the whimſicals, was never ſo numer- 
ous, or at leaſt ſo active, as it hath been ſince the great 
change at court; many of thoſe who pretended whol- 
ly to be in with the principles upon which her majeſty 
and her new ſervauts proceeded, either abſenting them- 
ſelves with the utmoſt indifference, in thoſe conjune- 
tures whereoa the whole cauſe ny, 5 or ſiding di- 
reQly with the enemy. 
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I very well remember, when this miniſtry was not 
above a year old, there was a little murmuring among 
ſuch as are called the higher Tories, or churchmen, 
that quicker progreſs was not made in removing thoſe 
of the diſcontented party out of employments. I re- 
member, likewiſe, the reaſonings upon this matter were 
various, even among many who were allowed to 
know a good deal of the inſide of the court; ſome 
ſuppoſed the was firſt prevailed on to make 
that great change, with no other view than that of 
acting, for the future, upon a moderating ſcheme, in 
order to reconcile both parties; and, I believe, there 
might poſſibly have been ſome grounds for this ſuppo- 
ſition. Others conceived the employments were left 
undiſpoſed of, in order to keep alive the hopes of ma- 
ny more impatient candidates than ever could be gra- 
tified, This hath ſince been looked on as a very high 
ſtrain of politics, and to have ſucceeded accordingly ; 
becauſe it is the opinion of many, that the numerous 
pretenders to places would never have been kept in 
order, if all expectation had been cut off. Others 
were yet more refined; and thought it neither wiſe nor 
ſafe wholly to extinguiſh all oppoſition from the other 
fidez becauſe in the nature of things it was abſolutely 
neceſſary that there ſhould be parties in an Eng/ifb 
parliament; and a faction already odious to the peo- 
ple, might be ſuffered to continue with leſs danger, 
than any new one that could ariſe. To confirm this, 
it was ſaid that the majority in the houſe of commons 
was too great on the {ide of the high-church, and be- 
gan to form themſelves into a body (by the name of 
the OMober Club) in order to put the miniſtry under 
ſubjection. Laſtly, the danger of introducing too 
great a number of unexperienced men at once into 
office, was urged as an irrefragadle reaſon for making 
changes by flow degrees. To diſcard an able officer 
from an employment, or part of a commiſſion, where 
the revenue or trade were concerned, for no other 
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reaſon but differing in ſome - -principles of govern 
ment, might-be of "of terrible 

However, it is certain, ns Bode aCthe excuſes 
were able to paſs. among men, who argued only from 
the principles of general reaſon. Far, firſt, they look; 
ed upon all ſchemes of to be: a3: viſion- 
ary and impoſſible in the ſtate, as ia the church. Se- 
condly, while the ſpirit raiſed. by the trial of Pr. &a: 
cheverell continued in motion, men were not ſo· 
upon coming in themſelves, as to ſee their enemies 
out, and deprived of all aſſiſtance to do miſchief : and 
it is urged further, that this general ambition of hunt» 
ing after places, grew chiefly from ſeeing them fo: long 
undiſpaſech af, and from too general an encouragement 
by promiſes, to all who were thought: capable. of doing 
eicher good or hurt. Thirdly, the Sar of exeating 
another party, in caſe the preſent faction were wholly 
ſubdued; was in the opinion of plain men, and in re- 
gard tothe fituation of aur affairs. too great a facri- 
fice of the natiot s ſafety tothe genius of politics, con- 
ſidering hom much was to be done, and how little time 
might probably ibe allowed. Beſides the diviſion of a 
houſe of comm̃ons into awrt.arnd country parties, which 
was the evil they ſeemed to apprehend, could never 
be dangerous to a good miniſtry, who had: the true in- 
tereſt and conſtimtion: of their country at heart: as 
for the apprehenſion of too great a majority in the 
bouſe of commons, it appeared to be ſo vain, that upon 
ſame points of importance the court wat hardly able 
to procure one. And the October -c lul which appeared 
fo formidable at firſt to ſome polititians, proved in the 
ſequel to be the chief ſupport of thoſe. who ſuſpected 
them. It was likewiſe very well known that the 
greateſt part of thoſe men, whom the former miniſtry 
left in poſſeſſion:of employments, were loudly charged 
with inſufficiency or corruption, over and above cheit 
obnoxious tenets in religion and government; ſo that 
it would have been a matter of ſome difficulty to make 
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a worſe choice: beſides, that plea for keeping men of 
factious principles in employment, upon the ſcore of 
their abilities, was thought to be extended a little too 
far, and conſtrued to take in all employments whatſo- 
ever, altho' many of. them required no more abilities 
than would ſerve to .qualify- a gentleman-ufhter at 
court: ſo that this laſt. excuſe, for the very ſlow ſteps 
made in diſarming the adverkaries. of the crown, was 
allowed indeed to have more plauſibility, but leſs 
truth, than any of the former. 

| 1 do not here to condemn the counſels or 
actions of the t miniſtry : their ſafety and inte- 
reſt are viſibly united with thoſe of the public, they 
are perſons of unqueſtionable abilities, altogether un- 
ſuſpected of avarice or corruption, and have the ad- 
vantage to be forther recommended by the dread and 
hatred of the oppoſite faction. However, it is mani- 
Feſt, that the zeal of their friends hath been cooling 
towards them for above two years paſt: they have 
been frequently deſerted, or diſtreſſed, upon the moſt 
preſſing occaſions, and very near giving up in deſpair : 
their characters have been . often treated with the ut - 
moſt barbarity and injuſtice in both houſes, by ſcurril- 
ous and enraged orators; while their neareſt friends, 
and even thoſe who maſt have a ſhare in their diſ- 
grace, never offered a word in their vindication. 
When I examine with: myſelf what occaſions the 
miniſtry may have given for this caldneſs, inconſtaney 
and diſcontent among their. friends, I at the ſame 
time recolle&.the various conjectures, reaſonings and 
ſuſpicions, which have run ſo freely for three years 
paſt, concerning the deſigns. of the court: I do not 
only mean. ſuch conjectures, as are born in a coffee- 
houſe, or invented by the malice of a party; but alſo 
the concluſions (however miſtaken). of wiſe and good 
men, whoſe quality and Ration fitted them to under- 
ſtand the reaſon of public proceedings, and in whoſe 
power it lay to recommend or difgrace an adminiſtra- 
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tion to the people. I muſt therefore take the boldneſs 
to aſſert, that all theſe diſcontents, how ruinous ſo- 
ever they may prove in the conſequences, have moſt 
unneceſſarily ariſen from the want of a due communica- 
tion and concert. Every man muſt have a light ſuffi- 
cient for the length of the way he is appointed to go : 
there is a degree of confidence due to all ſtations ; and 
a petty conſtable will neither act chearfully or wiſely 
without that ſhare of i it which properly belongs to 
him : although the main ſpring in a watch be out of 
ſight, there is an intermediate communication between 
it and the ſmalleſt wheel, or elſe no nſeful motion could 
be performed. This reſerved myſterious way of act- 
ing, upon points where there appeared not the leaſt 
occaſion for it, and towards perſons, who, at leaſt 
in right of their poſts, expected a more open treat- 
ment, was imputed to ſome hidden deſign, which e- 
very man conjectured to be the very thing he was 
moſt afraid of, Thoſe who profeſſed the height of 
what is called the church principle, ſuſpected, that a 
' Comprehenſion was intended, wherein the moderate men 
on both ſides might be equally employed. Others 
went farther, 'and dreaded ſuch a correſpondence, as 
directly tended to bring the old exploded principles 
and perſons, once more into play. Again, ſome af- 
ſected to be uneaſy about the ſucceſſion, and ſeemed 
to think there was a view of introducing that perſon, 
whatever he is, who pretends to claim The crown by 
inheritance. Others, eſpecially of late, fürmiſed on 
the contrary, that the demands of the houſe of Hano- 
ver were induſtriouſly fomented by ſome in power, 
without the privity of the or Now, 
although theſe accuſations were too inconſiſtent to be 
all of them true, yet they were maliciouſly ſuffered to 
paſs, and thereby took off much of that popularity 
which thoſe at the helm ſtood in need of, to ſupport 
them under the difficulties of a long perplexing nego- 
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tiation, a daily addition of public debts, and an ex- 
hauſted treaſury 

But the effelts of this myſtical manner of proceed - 
ing did not end here: for, the late diſſentions between 
the great men at court (which have been, for ſome 
time paſt, the public entertainment of every coſſee- 
houſe) are ſaid, to have ariſen from the ſame foun- 
tain; while on one ſide very great reſerve, and cer- 
tainly very great reſentment on the other, if we may 
believe general report (for I pretend to know no far- 
ther) have enflamed animoſities to ſuch a height, as 

to make all reconcilement impracticable. Suppoſing 
this to be true, it may ſerve for a great leſſon of hu- 
miliation to mankind, to behold the habits and paſ- 
ſtons of men otherwiſe highly accompliſhed, triumph- 
ing over intereſt, friendſhip, honour, and their own 
perſonal ſafety, as well as that of their country, and 
probably of a moſt gracious princeſs who hath entruſt- 
ed it to them. A ſhip's crew quarrelling in a ſtorm, 
or while their enemies are within gun-ſhot, is but a 
feint idea of this fatal infatuation :- of which, although 
it be hard to ſay enough, ſome people may think per- 
haps I have already ſaid too much. 

Since this unhappy incident, the deſertion of friends, 
and loſs of reputation, have been ſo great, that I do 
not ſee how the miniſters could have continued many 
weeks in their ſtations, if their oppoſers of all kinds 
had agreed about the methods by which they ſhould 
be ruined : and, their preſervation hitherto ſeems to 
reſemble his, who had two poiſons given him together 
of contrary operations. 

It may ſeem very impertinent in one of my level to 
point ont to thoſe, who fit at the helm, what courſe 
they ought to ſteer. I know enough of courts to be 
ſenſible, how mean an opinion great miniſters have of 
moſt men's underſtanding; to a degree, that in any 
other ſcience would be called the groſſeſt pedantry. 


However, 
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However, unleſs J offer my ſentiments in this point, 
all I have hitherto ſaid, will be to no purpoſe. 

The general wiſhes and defires of a people are, 
perhaps more obvious to other men, than to miniſters 
of (tate. There are two points of the higheſt import- 
ance, wherein à very great majority of the kingdom 
appear perſectly hearty and unanimous. Firſt, that 
the church of Eng/and ſhould be preſerved entire in 
all her rights, powers and privileges; all doctrines re- 
lating to government diſcouraged, which ſhe con- 
demns; all ſchiſms, ſefts and hereſies difcountenanced 
and kept under due ſubjection, as far as conſiſts with 
the lenity of our conſtitution. Her open enemies (a- 
mong whom I include, at leaſt, Difſenters of all deno- 
minations) not truſted with the ſmalleſt degree of ci- 
vil or military power; and her ſecret adverſarics un- 
der the names of whigs, low-church, republicans, mo- 
deration-men and the like, receive no marks of fa- 
vour from the crown, but what they ſhould deſerve by 
a ſincere reformation. 

Had this point been ſteadily purſued in all its parts, 
for three years paſt, and aſſerted as. the avowed reſo- 
lution of the court, there muſt probably bave been an 
end of faction, which hath been able ever ſince with 
ſo much vigour to diſturb and inſult the adminiſtra- 
tion. I know very well, that ſome refiners pretend 
to argue for the uſefulneſs of parties in ſuch a govern- 
ment as ours: I have faid ſomething of this already, 
and have heard a great many idle wiſe topics upon the 
ſubject. But I ſhall not argue that matter at preſent: 
T ſuppoſe, if a man thinks it neceſſary to play with a 
ſerpent, he will chuſe one of a kind that is leaſt miſ- 
chievous ; otherwiſe, although it appears to be cruſh- 
ed, it may have life enough to ſting him to death, 
So, I think it is not ſafe tampering with the preſent 
faction, at leaſt in this juncture: firſt, becauſe their 
principles and practices have been already very dan- 
gerons to the conſtitution in church — ſtate: {e- 
Vor. VII. | X 
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condly, becauſe they are highly irritated with the loſs 
of their power, full of venom and vengeance, and 
prepared to execute every thing that rage or malicecan 
ſuggeſt. But, principally, becauſe they have prevailed, 
by miſrepreſentations and other artifices, to make the 
ſucceſſor look upon them as the only perſons he can 
truſt : upon which account they cannot be too ſoon, 
or too much diſabled ; neither will England ever be 
ſafe from the attempts of this wicked confederacy, un- 
til their ſtrength and intereſt ſhall be ſo far reduced, 

that for the future it ſhall not be in the power of the 
crown, although in conjunction with any rich and 
factious body of men, to chuſe an ill majority in the 
houſe of commons. 

One ſtep very neceſſary to this great work will be 
to regulate the army, and chiefly thoſe troops, which 
in their turns have the care of her majeſty's perſon ; 
who are molt of them fitter to guard a prince under an 
high court of juſtice, than ſeated on the throne. The 
peculiar hand of providence hath hitherto preſerved 
her majeſty, encompaſſed, whether ſleeping or travel- 
ling, by her enemies: but ſince religion teacheth us, 
that providence ought not to be tempted, it is ill ven- 
turing to truſt that precious life any longer to thoſe, 
who, by their public behaviour and diſcourſe, diſcover 
their impatience to ſee it at an end; that they may 
have liberty to be the inſtruments of ghutting at once 
the revenge of their patrons and their own, It ſhould 
be well remembered, what a ſatisfaction theſe gentlemen 
(after the example of their betters) were ſo ſanguine 
to expreſs, upon the Queen's laſt illneſs at Windſer, 
and what threatnings they uſed of refuſing to obey 
their general,” in caſe that illnefs had proved fatal. 
Nor do I think it a want of charity to ſuſpect, that in 
ſuch an evil day, an engaged ſaction would be highly 
pleaſed with the power of the ſword, and with great 
connivance leave it fo long unſheathed, until they 


were got rid of their moſt formidable adverſaries. In 
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the mean time, it muſt be a very melancholy proſpect, 
that whenever it ſhall pleaſe God to viſit us with this 
calamity, thoſe who are paid to be defenders of the ci- 
vil power, will ſtand ready for any acts of violence, 
that a junta, compoſed of the greateſt enemies to the 
conſtitution, ſhall think fit to enjoin them, 

The other point of great importance, is the ſe- 
curity of the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the honſe of 
Hanver : not from any partiality to that illuſtrious 
houſe, further than as it hath had the honour to min- 
ele with the blood-royal of England, and is the neareſt 
branch of our regal line reformed from popery. This 
point hath one'udvantage over the former, that both 
parties profeſs to deſire the fame bleſſing for poſterity, 
but differ about the means of ſecuring it. From 
whence it hath come to paſs, that the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, in appearance the deſire of the whole nation, 
hath proved the greateſt topic of ſlander, jealouſy, ſu- 
ſpicion and diſcontent, 

I have been fo curious to aſk ſeveral acquaintance 
among the oppoſite party, whether they, or their lead- 
ers, did really ſuſpect there had been ever any defign 
in the miniſtry to weaken the ſucceſſion in favour of 
the Pretender, or of any other perſon whatſoever. 
Some of them freely anſwered in the negative : others 
were of the ſame opinion, but added, they did not 
know what might be done in time, and upon farther 
provocations : others again ſeemed to believe the af- 
firmative, but could never produce any plauſible 
grounds for their belief, I have likewiſe been aſſured, 
by a perſon of ſome conſequence, that, during a very 
near and conſtant familiarity with the great men at 
court, for four years paſt, he never could obſerve, even 
in thoſe hours of converſation where there is uſually 
leaſt reſtraint, that one word ever paſſed among them 
to ſhew a diflike to the preſent ſettlement : although 
they would ſometimes lament that the falſe repreſen- 
tations of their's, and the kingdom's enemies, had 
X 2 
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made ſome impreſſions in the mind of the ſucceſſor. 
As to my own circle of acquaintance, I can ſafely 
affirm, that excepting thoſe who are Non-jurors by 
profeſſion, I have not met with above two perſons 
who appeared to have any ſeruples concerning the pre- 
ſent limitation of the crown. I therefore think it may 
very impartially be pronounced, that the number of 
thoſe who wiſh to ſee the ſon of the abdicated prince 
upon the throne, is altogether inconſiderable. And 
further, I believe it will be found, that there are none 
who ſo much dread any attempt he ſhall make for the 
recovery of his imagined rights, as the Roman Catho- 
lics of England ; who love their freedom and proper- 
ties too well to defire his entrance by a French army, 
and a field of blood; who muſt continue upon the 
fame foot if he changeth his religion, and muſt expect 
to be the firſt and the greateſt ſufferers, if he ſhould 
happen to fail, | 

As to the perſon of this nominal prince, he lies un- 
der all manner of diſadvantages : the vulgar imagine 
him, to have been a child impoſed upon the nation 
by the fraudulent zeal of his parents and their bigot- 
ted counſellors ; who took ſpecial care againſt all the 
rules of common policy, to educate him in their hate- 
ful ſuperſtition, .ſuckt in with his milk, and confirmed 
in his manhood, too ftrong to be now ſhaken by Mr, 
Leſy; and a counterfeit converſion will be too 
groſs to paſs upon the kingdom, after what we have 
feen and ſuffered from-the like practice in his father. 
He is likewiſe ſaid to be of weak intellectuals, and an 
unſound conſtitution : he was treated contemptibly e- 
nough by the young princes of France, even during 
the war; is now wholly neglected by that crown, and 
driven to live in exile upon a ſmall exhibition: he is 
utterly unknown in England, which he left in the 
cradle: his father's friends are molt of them dead, the 
reſt antiquated or poor. Six and twenty years have 
almoſt paſt ſince the Revolution, and the bulk of thoſe 
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who are now moſt in action, either at court, in par- 
Lament, or public offices, were then boys at ſchool or 
the univerſities, and look upon that great change, to 
have happened during a period of time, for which they 
are not accountable, The logic of the higheſt tories 
is now, that this was the eſtabliſhment they found, as 
ſoon as they arrived to a capacity of judging ; that 
they had no hand in turning out the late king, and 
therefore have no crime to anſwer for, if it were any; 
that the inheritance to the crown is in purſuance of 
laws made ever fince their remembrance, by which all 
Papiſts are excluded, and they have no other rule to 
go by: that they will no more diſpute king William 
the Third's title, than king William the Firſt's; ſince | 
they muſt have recourſe to hiſtory for both : that they | 
have been inſtructed in the doctrine's of paſſive obe- 
dience, non-refiſtance, and hereditary right, and find | 
them all neceſſary for preſerving the preſent eſtabliſh- | 
ment in church and ſtate, and for continuing the ſuc- | 
ceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, and muſt in their own 
opinion renounce all thoſe doctrines, by ſetting up any 
other title to the crown. This, I ſay, ſeems to be the 
political creed of all the bigh-principled men I have for 
ſome time met with of forty years old and under; 
which, although I do not pretend to juſtify in every 
part, yet I am ſure it ſets the proteſtant ſucceſſion up- 
on a much -firmer foundation, than all the indigeſted 
ſchemes of thoſe who profeſs to act upon what they 
call Revelution-principles. | 
Neither ſhould it, perhaps be ſoon forgot, that dur- 
ing the greateſt licentiouſneſs of the preſs, while the 
ſacred character of the Queen was every day inſulted 
in factious papers and ballads, not the leaſt reflecting 
inſumation ever appeared againſt the Hanover family, 
whatever occaſion was offered to intemperate pens, 
dy the raſlineſs or indiſcretion of one or two minilters 
from thence. 
From all theſe 8 I muſt therefore lay 
X 3 
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it down as an unconteſtible truth, that the ſucceſſion 
to theſe kingdoms in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover 
is as firmly ſecured as the nature of the thing can poſ- 
ſibly admit; by the oaths of all who are entruſted 
with any office, by the very principles of thoſe who 
are termed the High-church, by the general inclina- 
tions of- the people, by the inſigniſicancy of that 
perſon who daims it from inheritance, and the little 
aſhſtance he can expect either from princes abroad, or 
adherents at home. 

However, ſince the virulent oppoſers of the queen 
and her adminiſtration have ſo far prevailed by their 
emiſſaries at the court of Hanover, and by their prac- 
tices upon one or two ignorant, unmannerly meſſen- 
gers from thence, as to make the Eſector deſire ſome 
farther ſecurity, and fend over a memorial here to that 
end: the great queſtion is how to give reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaction to his highneſs, and (what is infinitely of 
greater conſequence) at the ſame time conſult the ho- 
nour and ſafety of the queen, whoſe quiet poſſeſſion is 
of much more conſequence to us of the preſent age, 
than his reverſion. The ſubſtance of his memorial, if 
I retain it right, is to. deſire that ſome one of his fa- 
mily might live in England with ſich a maintenance as 
is uſual to thoſe of the royal blood, and that certain 
titles ſliould be conferred upon the "reſt; according to 
antient cuſtom. The memorial doth. not ſpecify which 
of the family ſhould be invited to reſide here; and if 
it had, I believe, however, her majeſty would have 
looked upon it as a. circumſtance left to. her own. 
choice. 

But, as all this is moſt manifeſtly onneceſſary in it- 
ſelf, and only in compliance with the miſtaken 
doubts of a preſumptive heir; ſo. the nation would 
(to ſpeak in the language of Mr. Steele) ExPECT, 
that her maj-{ty ſhould: be made perfectly eaſy from 
that ſide for the future; no more to be alarmed with 
apprehenſions of vit, or denands of fwrits, where: ſh: 
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hath not thought fit to give any invitation. The na- 
tion would likewiſe evpect, that there ſhould be an 
end of all private commerce between that court and 
the leaders of a party here; and that his eleQoral 
highneſs ſhould declare himſelf entirely ſatisfied with 
all her majeſty's proceedings, her treaties of peace and 
commerce, her alhances abroad, her choice of mini- 
ſters at home, and particularly in her moſt gracious 
condeſcenſions to his requeſt ; that he would upon all 
proper occaſions, and in the moſt public manner, dif- 
cover his utter diflike of factious perſons and princi- 
ples, but efpecially of that party, which under the 
pretence or ſhelter of his protection, hath ſo long dif- 
quieted the kingdom: and laſtly, that he would ac- 
knowlege the goodneſs of the queen, and juſtice of the 
nation, in ſo fully ſecuring the ſuceeſũon to his fa- 
mily. | | 
| It is, indeed, a problem which I could never com- 
prehend, why the court of Hanover, who have all a- 
long thought themſelves ſo perfectly ſecure in the af- 
fections, the principles and the profeſſions of the Hu- 
church party, ſhould not have endeavoured, according 
to the uſual politics of princes, to gain over thoſe who 
were repreſented as their enemies; ſinee theſe ſop- 
poſed enemies had made ſo many advances, were 
in poſſeſſion of all the power, had framed the very 
ſettlement to which that illuſtrious family owes its 
claim; had alt of them abjured the Pretender; were 
now employed in the great offices of ſtate, and com- 
poſed a majority in both bouſes of parliament. Not 
to mention that the Queen herſelf, with the bulk of 
the landed gentry and commonality throughout the 
kingdom, were of the number. This, one would 
think, might be a ſtrength ſufficient, not only to «4 
ſtruct but to beſtow a ſucceſſion : and fince the pre- 
ſumed heir could not but be perfectly ſecure of the o- 
ther party, whoſe greateſt avowed grievance was the 
pretended danger of his ſuture rights: it might there 
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ſore, ſurely have been worth his while, to have made 
at leaſt one ſtep towards cultivating a fair correſpond - 
ence with the power in poſſeſſion. Neither could 
thoſe, who are called his friends, have blamed him, 
or, with the leaſt decency, enter into any engage- 
ments for defeating his title. 
. But, why may not the reaſons of this proceeding 
in the Elector be directly contrary to what is com- 
monly imagined? Methinks I could endeavour to 
believe, that his highneſs is thoroughly acquainted with 
both parties; is convinced, that no true member of 
the church of England can eaſily be ſhaken in his prin- 
ciples of loyalty, or forget the obligation of an oath, 
by any provocation, That the/e are therefore the 
people he intends to relie upon, and keeps only tair 
with the chert, from a true notion he hath of their 
doctrines, which prompt them to forget their duty 
upon every motive of intereſt or ambition, If this 
conjecture be right, his higbneſs cannot ſure but en- 
tertain a very high eſteem of ſuch miniſters, who con- 
tinue to act under the dread and appearance of a ſuc- 
ceflor's utmoſt diſpleaſure, and the threats of an en- 
raged faction, whom he is ſuppoſed alone to favour, 
and to be guided entirely in his judgment of Britiſh 
affairs and perſons, by their opinions. 

But to retura from this digrefſion : the preſence of 
that infant prince among us, could not, I think, in 
any ſort, be inconſiſtent with the ſafety of the Queen; 
he would be in no danger of being corrupted in his 
principles, or expoſed in his perſon by vicious com- 
panions ; he could be at the head of no factions clubs 
-and cabals, nor be attended by a hired rabble, which 
his flatterers might repreſent as popularity. He would 
have none of that impatience which the frailty of hu- 
man nature gives to expecting heirs. There would 
be no pretence for men to make their court by affe&» 
ing German modes and refinements, in dreſs or behavi- 
our: nor would there be an occaſion of inſinuating to 
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him, how much more his levee was frequented, than 
the anti-chambers of St. James's. Add to all this, 
the advantages of being educated in our religion, laws, 
, manners, nature of the government, each ſo 
very different from thoſe he would leave behind. 
which, likewiſe, he might be highly uſeful to his father, 
if that prince ſhould happen to ſurvive her majeſty. 

The late king William, who, after his marriage with 
the lady Mary of England, could have no probable 
erpectation of the crown, and very little even of be- 
ing a queen's huſband (the duke of York having a 
young wife) was no ſtranger to our language or man- 
ners, and went often to the chapel of his princeſs ; 
which I obſerve the rather, becauſe I could heartily 
wiſh the like diſpoſition were in another court; and, 
becauſe it may be diſagreeable to a prince to take up 
new doctrines on a ſudden, or ſpeak to his ſubjects by 
an interpreter. 

An ill-natured or inquiſitive man may ſtill, perhaps, 
deſire to preſs the queſtion further, by aſking what is 
to be done, in caſe it ſhould ſo happen, that this ma- 
levolent working party at home, hath credit enough 


with the court of Hanwer, to continue the ſuſpicion, 


jealouſy, and uneaſineſs there, againſt the Queen and 
her miniſtry; to make ſuch demands be ſtill inſiſted 
on, as are by no means thought proper to be com- 
plied with; and in the mean time to ſtand at arms 
length with her majeſty, and in cloſe conjunction with 
thoſe who oppoſe her. 

I take the anſwer to be eaſy: in all conteſts, the 
ſafeſt way is to put thoſe we diſpute with, as much in 
the wrong as we can, When her majeſty ſhall have 
offered ſuch or the like conceſſions as I have above 
mentioned, in order to remove thoſe ſcruples artificial- 
ly raiſed in the mind of the expectant heir, and to di- 
vide him from that faction by which he is ſuppoſed to 
have been miſled; ſhe hath done as much as any 
prince can do, and more than any other would, pro- 
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bably, do in her caſe; and will be juſtified before 
God and man, whatever be the event. The equitable 
part of thoſe who now fide againſt the court, will, 
probably, be more temperate; and, if a due diſpatch 
be made, in placing the civil and military power inthe 
hands of ſuch as wiſh well to the conſtitution, it can- 
not be any way for the quiet or intereſt of a ſucceſſor, 
to gratify ſo ſmall a faction as will probably then re- 
main, at the expence of a much more numerous and 
conſiderable part of his fubjefts. Neither do 1 fee 
how the principles of ſuch a party, either in religion 
or government, will prove very agreeable, becauſe I 
think Luther and Calvin ſeem to have differed as much 
as any two among the reformers: and, becanſe a Ger- 
man prince will, probably, be ſuſpicious of thoſe, who 
think they can never depreſs the prerogative enough. 

But ſuppoſing, once for all, as ſar as poſſible, that 
the Elector ſhould utterly refuſe to be upon any terms 
of confidence with the preſent miniſtry, and all others 
of their principles, as'enemies to him and the ſucceſ- 
ſion; nor eaſy with the Queen herſelf, but upon ſach 
conditions as will not be thought conſiſtent with her 
ſafety or honour ; and continue to place all his hopes 
and truſt in the diſcontented party: I think it were 
humbly to be wiſhed, that whenever the ſucceſſion 
ſhall take place, the alterations intended by the new 
prince ould be made, by him/z{f, and not by bis de- 
puties : becauſe I am of opinion, that the clauſe im- 
powering the ſucceſſor to appoint a /atent, unlimited 
number, additional to the ſeven regents named in the 
act, went upon a ſuppoſition, that the /ecret committee 
would be of ſuch, whoſe enmity and contrary prin- 
ciples diſpoſed them to confoun! the reſt. King Wil- 
liam, whoſe title was much more controverted than 
that of her majeſty's ſucceſſor can ever probably be, 
did for ſeveral years leave the adminiſtration of the 
kingdom in the hands of lords juſtices, during the 
height of a war, and while the abdicated prince him: 
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ſelf was frequently attempting an invaſion : from 
whence one might imagine, that the regents appoint- 
ed by parliament upon the demiſe of the crown would 
be able to keep the peace during an abſence of a fv 
weeks, without any colleaguet. However, I am pret - 
ty confident, that the only reaſon why a power was 
given of chuſing dormant viceroys, was to take awa 
all pretence of a neceſſity to invite over any of the fa- 
mily, here, during her majeſty's life. So that I do 
not well apprehend what arguments the Elector can uſe 
to inſiſt upon both, 

To conclude ; the only way of ſecuring the con- 
ſtitution in- church and ſtate, and conſequently this 
very proteſtant ſucceſſion itſelf, will be by leſſening the 
power of our domeſtic adverſaries as much as can poſ- 
ſibly conſiſt with the lenity of our government; and, 
if this be not ſpeedily done, it will be eafy to point 
where the nation is to fix the blame: for, we are very 
well aſſured, that ſince the account her majeſty re- 
ceived of the cabals, the triumphs, the inſolent beha- 
viour of the whole faction during her late illneſs at 
Windſor, ſhe hath been as willing to ſee them deprived 
of all power to do miſchief, as any of her moſt zeal- 
ous and loyal ſubjects can deſire. 
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